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HAMPSHIRE. 


Tue Aborigines or original inhabitants of HaMPsnrRe, who 
teed migrated from the Continent in the first ages of the popala- 
tion of Exrope, appear to have been dispossessed by the Belge, 
who were originally of German extraction, but hmd crossed the 
Rhine into Gaul, and thence extended their conquests into Britain, 
between two and three centuries prior to the arrival of Csar. 
‘They consisted of various clans, distinguished by their several 
wames; but that which had proved itself the most vuliant, retained 
the national name of Belge,* without any adjunct, in token of 
Preeminence. Tliis tribe seated itself’ in the central parts of 
Hampshire, and, previous to the Roman invasion, had attached and 
driven out the Segontiaci, who inhabited the nortlem extremity of 
Hampshire, and the adjoining parts of Berkshire, bordering on the 
river Kennet. 

‘The primary name of Hampshire was Gwen, or Y Went, a term 
descriptive of its open downs; and hence the appellation Cacr 
Gwent, or City of the Gwentians, now Winchester, The Lower 
Gwentians, or Segontiaci, derived their name from fsgwent, 
Tegwentog, oF Jegwentog, terms allusive to their relative situations 

AS to 


© “The meaning of the name of Belge seems to be preserved in the 
Welsh: Self implies ths that which breaks out, makes irruption or ravages: 
w Belgas, Beigioid, Belgayr, Belgwys, and Guyr Belg, might be 

Wallet scges, depredators, ravagers, or warriors.” 
Ciimbrian Register, Vol. 17. p. 6. 
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Stig proper Guradion, pom, or Silchester, for 
their chief city, apis ashen : e 
Between the period of the arrival of Czesar, and that of the en. 
tire subjugation of Britain by the Romans, the Belge: had obtained 


slominion over the i the 
British Channel Avie the 4 re Mls ag a tases by 
the Romans under Vespasian, their country was incladed in the 
province named BritANNia Prima, On the departure of the 
Romans, the government of Hampshire reverted to the Britons, 
who bravely defended themselves against the Saxon powers for 
many years; but their: united: forces, under) Natanleod, were at 
Iength defeated by Cerdic, in a general battle fought in the New, 
Forest, The Saxon qhief pursuing his victory, founded the king- 
dom of, the West Saxons, making, Winchester, bis residence, and, 
capital; and in uiat.city, Egbert, his descendant, caused himself, 
to be crowned, King of all Eaglasd., Under the Saxon. dogninas 
tion, the original name of the country wes changed, injo, Huntwns 
scyre, from which its present appellation is evidently derived. 

_ Hampshire is bounded on the east by Surrey and Sussex 5 on 
the south by the Brith Channel; on the west by Wiltshire and 
Dorsetshire; aud.on, the north, by, Berkshire. It extends in lengthy 
from north. tosouth, about fifty-five miles; in breadth, from east 
to west, about forty; its circunmference is about 150 tiles, Its 
figure approaches pearest to that of a square; vith, a triangular, 
Projection at the south-west angle... In. the surrey, drawa up for 
the Board of Agriculture, its superficial contents are estimated ah 
1,812,000, acres, but this) is prolasbly. aut \exeggoraterd, calculation. 
Its limits.on the, sopth, side sre the numerous crecks and, inlets, 
formed by the sta; on the, west and east they ae mostly, artificial 
on the north, they,are chiefly composed by the sivers Enborm andy 
Blackwater... [tis divided, into) thirty-nine bawxdeds, containing 
253 parishes, one city, twenty, market-towns, and about 1000 
villages. The number of houses, according to the population act, 
ambants t6 99/257; the vine of itbitants to 810,636: of ey 
latter 105,667 ace males,’ aiid 113,989 fersales. 


\ Driver's Agricultural Survey, 





‘as already stated, on the borders of Dorsetshire, and in the neighs 
bourhood of Christchurch: the soil of the New Forest is chiefly 
Joan and gravel, ‘The vicinity of Redbridge is distinguished for its 
valuable saltanarshes, The parishes eastward of Alton, and bor= 
dering ‘on Surrey, are chiefly appropriated’ to the growth of hops, 
the plantations of which have been greatly inereased of late years, 
through the reputation of the Faruham’ hops; yet, though ‘equally 
good, and produced in contiguous grounds, such is the fascination 
of a name, that the price they bear at market, is generally from 
forty to fifty shillings per hundred weight below those with the 
Farnham mark. ‘The hop grounds are supposed to, oceupy about 
800 acres: the produce varies considerably, but on an averages 
may be estimated at about five ewt. per acre, Towards Petersfield 
the land is more open, with a considerable quantity of down; ap. 
proaching Portsmouth, it is more inclosed, and interspersed with 
timber and underwood, Round Fareham and Warnford. the hills 
‘tre chalky, and partly covered with beech wood: here also) are 
extensive downs; and on the banks of the river Itehin are some 
valuable water meadows,* 

The rotation of crops, on the more rich or low lands, is gene- 


rally wheat, turnips, barley with seeds, and mowed; the average 
produce, is from thirty:to thirty-two bushels an acre: on the high 
grounds, the average produce of wheat ix about sixteen bushels per 
saprolite a of oats, Serene 


ro PPT an ce eich ot tr ell Saw 
“4 particularly farious'for water|meadows ; \which are extremely pro- 
duetive, and, in general, well attended to, The farmers are, in many 
‘instances, at considerable expence in purchasing a supply of water, be~ 
sides the first expence 5 which is from five to six pounds per acre, ex- 
Clusive, of the continual repair of the sluices, &c. ion ad ‘usually shut 
up in November, Aa ge posers? tered al- 
ternately every: ¢ March, when they are 
feds fr abt pate ar ras Ar dp asi hie water is 
aftéfwards turned’on as before, ‘till the meadows are fit'to be mowed, 
when; in general,’ they proddce froth two toithree loads per dere, ‘and 
ate frequeatly cut wice in a sean 
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Many’ 
other persons, are also held on lease tor three tives, not renewable; 
Kisco As dtl gtae eine taelepe edly 


very much to prevent impronerients: 

acai, Vaiaoasimedianns Weceaniaten dexmpisipah 
Forest of Alice Hole and Woolmer; the Forest of Bere, and the 
New Forest. ‘The former is separated into two portions, by inter: 
Limits | about"15,493 acres; 
869% of which belong to the Crown,’ On a surrey mide of the 
thither of this Forest, in'the yedr 1608, 1901! oak ‘trees were res 
filthéd ae fit for the use of the navy; and 29,994 loads, as defec- 

five:’ this quantity has since greatly decreased; and in 1783, ‘the 
sound anil defective wood! ‘together, amounted to only 15,142 
loads; tid those were of trees mostly of one age, that is fram 100 
to 120 years, without any laving been planted to steceed them. 
Tw thie division ealledAlice Holt, which contains about 2744 acres 
of Crowir lands, the growing timber has, by a Tate valtintion, been 
éstimated ‘at’ 60,0001, ‘worth, ‘This Forest i situated! on ‘the bor 
ders of Stirrey nnidl Suisse: | "The Forest of ‘Bere extends northward 
fromé the Portsdown Hills, and, according f0' the’ perambalation 
iad ia the year 1688, and now Considered as the boundary, it 
inehitlés about-16,000 uéres, of which one third is inclosed. | ‘This 
Forest divided into tio walks, respectively aumeil!East and West, 
te each of whicl are annexed several smaller divisions, called pars 
Hews, thowgh not properly 96, as all of ther are sibject to the 
fonist laws, From a sutvey of the timber in this Forest, in the year 
1783, itappleirs that the’ quantity then grow, Was only  tofenty= 
eighth part of what Was standing’ ia the year 1608; and from the 
siiahiy ericroachments mide. in’ ‘modern times, ifs boundaries were 
erally deeeasing, It conttinsaboat 200 hea Of deez, ‘from 
2 which 
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which about seved brace of bucks are annually killet, “The officers 
of this Forest, are a Warden, four Verdérers, two Master Keepers, 
two! Under Keepers, a Ranger, « Steward of the Swainmote Court, 
twelve Regartéts, abd two Agistors, The New Forest is particue 
larlyeelebrated in history, from the’ vast eulangement of it by Wile 
Tinta the Cofiqueror, and from its being the scene of the aceidental 
death of his'swocesor, William Rufus, Its present appellation has 
‘an evident relerence to the alteration made in its extent! by the 
Conquerdt; but amore ancient name of this district was Tene, or 
Yi Thenes it was also ealled Naranlcoud, from the Britisty chieftain, 
who was bere ‘conqueret! by Cerdic, the founder of the West 
Saxon: Mottarchy, | Phe importance of this tract is too great to be’ 
passed Over icursorily; and a more extentetl description will) asst 
serted tmdér thar part of the county which it occupies. \ 
The Mineral prodlactions of Hampshire are but few; and those! 
mostly confined tothe’ clifis om the’ sea ‘cost, particuherly'in the 
neighbourhood of” Lymington, Hordwelt, and Christeliuirch; “The? 
chifis near Hordwell-are upwirds of 100 fect high, and abound 
‘with large ‘nottales of fron re, and? pebbles, or Blnts; niay of 
which contain’ foasil shells, of their impressions, of various and: 
scarce species” ‘These’ aré found in'a’bhiish kinil of clay, or marle, 
whieli extenils beneath @ stratuny 6f cand and gravel,’ aboot four- 
teen oF fiflern feet thick, ‘and reached below the level of the sea. 
‘of these shells’ wete deposited inthe British’ Mu- 


aoe the ite Gustavus Brander, Bay. who published @ descrip: 
the title of Fasriliae Hanitoniensia, °° 

The Mempfacwires of this county ‘are but few; and those are 

oth, axshalocns, and course’ woollens, | Lange qquantities 

of malt-are! angually mide at Andover; ancl at Wey Hill, in its 

poe Seeded prewtllt thir ity England foe hops, sheep, 

cheese, sid Sorte? other commodities. At Lymhigton ® a wean 

areola this business Ins! soa laherenied Heel what it 
DOO ote 

Rees in stiiipan; are the were the Avon, 

the Deddegwiic, the Exe; the Auton, uid the Tese, or Testy seo 


Siihaoters 
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veral smaller streams rise in the north-west parts, but soon quit the 
county in their passage to the Thames. ) 

. The Jichin has its souree in the vicinity of Alresford, near the: 
smaidlle of Hampshire, and being soon increased by the Alne, flaws 
westward to King's Worthy; where suddenly turing to the south, 


ter, which it falls into about half a mile eastward from the town.) 
‘The Avon eaters the county fiom: Wiltshire, and meandering in 
several channels near the western edge of the New Forest, is much 


conveys them with it to the|sea in Christeburch Bay, 

‘The Boldre Water is formed by various springs, that rise in.the; 
New Forest, and mostly unite above Brokeshurst; whence they, is 
@ single. stream, pass Boldye, and Lymington, to. the sea. The: 
Exe also, has its source inthe same district, and beginning to widen: 
near Beaulieu, opens in broad estuary to the sea belaw Exbury. 

‘The Anton rises, in the north-west angle of the county, and flow- 
ing through part of Andover, bas its stream increased by the Till 
hill Brook; and afterwassts runs into the Tese, about one mile be- 
low Whirwell. The ese has its origin in the neighbourhood of 
‘Whitchurch, and after its junction with the Anton, assumes a sou- 
therly, course, and passing Stockbridge and Romsey, receives seve- 
ral stall rills from the New Forest, near Redbridge; below which 
it opens, and forms the head of the Southampien Water. This is 
Properly an arm of the sea, extepiling from above Southampton to 
Calsbot Castle, and rendered exceedingly picturesque by its woody 
and irregular banks, Near Hamble, it is joined by the river. of 
that name, which, swelling from, an inconsiderable stream into a 
Lroad estuary, descends into it frora the interior of Hampshire, 


lever 
WINCHESTER, 
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WINCHESTER, 


“Tis eminent and very ancient city, stands on the eastern de- 
divity of a hill, gradually sloping to the river Itchin, the chalky 
dliffs of which, combined with Ye whiteness of the surrounding 
‘soil, is affirmed by Camden to have occasioned its original rame, 
which was Cece Gwent, or the White City, an appellation that, 
from similar circumstances, was also bestowed on two other British 
cities, viz, Vents Silwrum, in Monmouthshire, and Penta Iceno- 
-fum, in Norfolk. Its present name is most probably # corruption 
from Gwent-chestre; auc was not derived, as commonly imagined, 
from the fact of a royal weavery being established here under the 
Roman Emperors. 

"The early history of Winchester is involved in all the confusion 
of those distant ages, which, from the numerous romantic legends 
“Enterwoven with their records, have been truly termed fabulous. 
Ate origin, unquestionably remote. as it is, has been carried to an 
vera far beyond belief, und even made antecedent to the foundation 
‘ef Rome itself, by a period of nearly one hundred and forty years." 

The 


© “ We have been told by former historians, that this city was built 
‘by a King of Britain, eamed Lador Rous Hudibrass, 892 years before 
‘birth of Chest, of 199 years before the foundation of Rome: but 
very existence of sucli a King, as the above named, rests upon no 
better foundatxm than certain romantic tales, invented filteen hundred 
are after 1 the period in quewion, by British writers, in order to prove 
ancestors, po ews than the Romans, were descended Cort 
herees of “Troy. We cannot admit, as a real historical fhet, that 
was founded by this pretended Monarch of our Island, 
iso believang that London was built by a supposed great grand 
pen of Anes, cilled Brutus, a1 x nulstitute for the ancient Troy, after 
Ieaving conquered all Greece, and the greatest part of Gaul; and thar 
Baath weas built 4nd enriched with the inextinguishable fire of Minerva, — 
by Bladud; the so) and succewor of our Hudibras; with many other 
fables equally romantic, which all rest on the sime authori 
History, Civil and Ecciesinstical, §c. of Winchester; by the Rev. 
J. Milier, Mids BSA. 





‘The celebrated Dunwallo Malmutins, who is represented as con+ 
temporary with Darius of Persia,* bas been also brought in to 
embellish its history, cand he is recorded as having erected its walls, 


After our city is ceippea 6:0 fees Subs omath? a 
‘Mr. Milner, “ she will nevertheless still retain & well-founded claim 
to ns high an antiquity as that of perhaps any other city within the 
compass of the Island. It is clear, both from argument and an- 
thority) that South Britain, at least, was first peopled from the 
Opposite coast of Gaul, and particularly from the Armorican coast 
‘of the Celtic Gauls, whom, in language, manners, and teligion, 
they so much resembled; that the southern coast of the same was 
first inhabited, and that thence populition gradually spread itself’ 
into other parts of the coantry.t This being’so, and the relative 
situation lof the twenty-eight origiual British cities considered,§ we 
can haye no difficulty. in pronouncing that the first Celtic settlers, 
‘embarking at the nearest-Armorican port to Britain, that of the 

nie bet opres yLasanes Duy A oo) Unelti, 


© Galfrid—Redb. dicet-—De Reg. Brit—Mat. West. Et. V. 


: against ‘ihe new ‘colonies 
i matter, ‘concludes as 
brane ‘crt 


Tie ch il tno esp Cthdelaneded amy Gp 
ent geo ore paling Hise libs tes be 


§ Gildas, His, c. 1—Nennius, Hist. ©. Ixe—Bode, Hist. ¢. 1— 
Rudbi. Hiss (Majer. c. 1. 
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Dovel, or. Cherburg, from the, vicinity, of which they must often 
Jaye seen the white clifis of the Isle of Wight, Lauded, and esta 


3 within itself, orielose to it, of a well-watered valley, and 

for their own support, and tht of their valuable 

downs interspersed with covers proper forthe 

chase;* and off shady forests} necessary for defence, and for the 

smysterions/rights: of the Druidical religion: bere then they made 
their chief settlement on the southern coast”; 

~~ The Celtic Britons being afterwards dispossessed by the Belgw, 

Winchester: became, as already stated, te chief city of that mation 

sand retained its pre-cminence till the Belge were 

‘by. Vespasian, and their capital submitted to. the 

about the year 50, all the Belgic cities 

‘of note, ‘between the Antou, or Southampton river, and the Se- 

ina regular manner, by P. Ostorius Scapula, 

to defend the country. from the incursions of the 

‘Pet aaconquered Britons, “ This then is the proper period to 

whick the regular construction of our city, in a square form, which 

ns tieat of the Roman camps in general, is to be ascribed, toge- 

‘ther with the city walls, composed of flints und strong mortar, the 

substance “of which, after so many. repairs and alterations, still re- 

‘faaing§ These fortifications were not raised, except for the pur 

— a. - pose 


a MPT Vics omeis in veoationibua™ Ces, Bell: Gal. L. vi 


ase arésis, indeed, round this city, have been destroyed a 
neréased ; but authority proves that there must have been 
here,, ‘abd experience proves that the soil in general fs G- 


‘growth. 
t History &c. of Winchester, Vol. L. p. 4, 5. 


°§ "The opinion that the substance of a considerable part of our city 


wal sof the period here anigned t0 them, (will receive great support 
from 
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pose of being defended by a gurison: hence there can be no 
doubt but that some Ronian legion, or some cohorts, were then 
stationed in this city, ‘These troops, according to their usual eus- 
tom, liad their Castrumm Aistivunt, or summer encampment, in 
‘the neighbourhood, as well as their winter quarters in the city it- 
wif. We accordingly find the vestiges of this encampment in the 
‘situation where we should naturally look for them, on that singu- 
Tar peninsulated hill, within a mile of the city, called Catherine 
‘Hill, which communicates with the Roman road, between Por- 
chester and Winchester on one side, and with the river which | ~ 
‘washes its foot on the other. On the top of this hill we discera 
‘the dimensions and form of the said Castrum in the bold intrench- 
awent which still’ surrounds it, und which approaches to the Roman 
quadrangular shape, as nearly as the figure of the hill would ad- 
mit" By the Romans the name of the city was changed from 
‘Caer Gwent to Venta Belgarum: many traces of the roads made 
to the surrounding stations, during the period of their occupation, 
‘are still visible, and particularly of those which conduct to Vindo= 
num, OF Silehester, and Sorbiodesm, or Old Sarum: two temples, 
‘the one conscerited to Concord, the other to Apollo, ure also ne- 
.forded to have been built here, by the Romans, in the vicinity of 
the Cathedral.¢ Roman sepulchres have also been discovered 
within these few years just without the walls of the city, both to 
‘the east and to the north; in nine of them that were opened in 
the year 1789, human bones were found; and five of the number 
contained ras of black pottery, exceedingly well- shaped. and 
tempered, one of them being fluted, and the rest plain, A coin 
ee ‘apparently 
"from comparing the ame with the still exiaing walls of Silchener, 
city we know was urterly destroyed soon after the Romans aban- 
doned our Island." Near the west end of the cathedral are the shat- 
tered remains of an old flint wall, which, by its mode of constructionand 
cement, seems also to indicate Roman workmanship. 


* Milner’s History, Vol. I. p. 23, 24. 


> Rodb, Tit. Major Hist. Wint. c. ii 
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appatently of Augustus Cesar, a Roman fibula, and some other 
antiquities, were also discovered in one of the sepulchres,* 
_ Froima comparative examination mace by Mr. Milner, between 
-yarions Routan and British authors, there is good reason to suppose, 
2 ma ntl district, of which Feata, or Winchester, was 
the dominions of the brave Arvimgus, or Ca- 
eee arden by Claudian, That Emperor is recorded 
‘to have'sent him buck into Britain, with orders, that he should be 
restated in the government of a part of his inheritance. This 
wis strictly in accordance with the approved policy of the Romans, 
omen ‘the instruments of their ambition; and Caractacns, 
‘who Imd also the appellation of Cogiduisus,t is thenceforth said 
to have become the firm ally of the Emperor, whose names he 
‘also sssumed, as appears by the inscription on a stone dag wp at 
“Chichester in the begining of the last century, in which he is 
‘ierally styled, Tideritts Claudins Cozidwhnus, King and Legate of 
the August Emperor in Britait.{ In his family the civil jurisdic- 
tion of the district is traditionally said to have remained till the 
death of Lucius, with whom the dynasty of British tributary Princes 
‘is recorded to have expired, 
| The real history of Lacius, who bas been celebrated as the first 
Sovereign that. embraced Christianity, is enveloped in a mass of 
Aegenilary fable; and so improbable are the transactions ascribed 
to him, that not only the relation of his conversion to the Chris 
vn, but also the fact of his very existence 
‘On this head, however, it has been ob- 
served, that hardly any point in our national history is more pos- 
tively, unanimously, or circumstantially asseried, not less by the 
“Britons themselves, than by the Saxon, aml other antagonists of the 
‘British writers,§ Notwithstanding this evideuce, it must be 
“Vor. VI. Noy, 1804, B acknowledged, 


DF Milser’s Wicchester, Vol. 1. p. 27. Vol. II. p. 209, 
+ Conqueror ofthe Dobuni. — ¢ Philowphical Tranrsctions, No. 379. 
§ To quote the authorities on this occasion,” continues Mr. Mil- 
es a Glmost equivalent to making a list of all our ancient 
and ciber ecclesastical writers, who teat of the period in 
‘guestiog.”* : 
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acknowledged, that truth and fiction are so imtiniately blended im 
the records which relate to Lucius, that every attempt to separate 
them is, perhaps, impossible. 

The extended sway attributed to this King at a period when the 
greatest part of Britain was completely subjected to the Romans, 
is, probably, of all the events of his history, that which renders it 
the most disputable. After his own baptism, and that of his 

~ Queen, and greater part of his subjects, by Faganus, or Fugaties, 
and Duvianus, who bad been sent from Rome, for the purpose, 
by Pope Eleutherius, he is stated to have founded churches in 
each of the twenty-eight cities, which subsisted in Britain prior to 
the Ronian Conquest, and which had subsequently “been the 
chief seats of the Flamines, or Pagan priests; settling upon the 
Christian pricsts, the revenues that the former had before enjoyed.” 

“ With respect to the hierarchy to be established,” continues 
Mr. Milner, who supports the history of Lucius to its full extent, 
“it seemed best to Lucius and his prelates, that the same should 
be observed, which before had obtained amongst the Flamines, 
according to which, London, York, and Caerleon, became Metro- 
political Sees: heuce our city of Venta, though the particular ob- 
ject of the regard of Lucius, and probably the capital of bis do- 
minions, was, indced, left destitute of that pre-eminence, to which, 
as the chief city of the west, it was otherwise entitled; but, in 
return, it was honored with certain distinctions peculiar to itself. 
Instead of causing one of the Heathen temples in it to be purified, 
aud consecrated, for the purpose of a Christian church, as he did 
in the other cities,” he built our Cathedral from the ground, upon 
a scale of grandeur and magnificence which hus never since been 
equalled; and he bestowed upon it the right of sanctuary, with 
other privileges. Moreover, as in this city had been the chief 

school 


* «Templis Deorum a Paganosa purificatis superstition uni Deo 
ejusque-sanctis ecclesias dedicantes.” 
Rudb. Hist. Maj. Chap. 11. ex Giraldo, 


+ This Cathedral is affirmed by Rudborne, on the authenticity of 
Moratius, to have been 209 paces, or upwards of 600 feet, in length, 
and ninety-two paces in height. 
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school in the Island of the Pagan Flunines, sa Lacins annexed to 
the Cathedral here 2 Monastery, 2s our historian calls it," or rae 
ther & community of clergy, living together in common. When 
the Cathedral was completed, it was consecrated imthe name of 
the Holy Saviour; and a religious Bishop, by name Denotus, was 
Yested with the spiritual authority and jurisdiction belonging to it. 

‘The improbabilities of this account, circumstantial as it is, are 
sufficiently obvious to render it extremely disputable, even to thase 
who are but slightly acquainted with the state of Britain at the 
period here spoken/of; and several judicious authors regard it as 
altogether fabulous. ‘The ambiguity which attends the time of the 
death of Lucius, as well as the place of his burial, has also been 
advanced as an argument against the credibility of the events re 
corded im his history; and it és certain that the obscurity in which 
these circumstances are involved, is calculated to excite considera- 
Ie suspicion, A King who had become so famous as Lucius mast 
faye been, were the accounts tre that Christianity was generally 
established throughout the Island by his means, could hardly have 
deseented fo the grave s0 obscurely, as to leave the period of his 
decease nnascertained, or the place of his interment undecided, 
Winchester, as well as other British cities, has been assigned ag 
the scene of the fatter; but the German writers report, “ that a 
Tittle before fiis death, either resigning his Crown, on being dis- 
posesed of it by the Romans, he went abroad, and preached the 
gospel in Bavaria, and in the country of the Grisons."; 

With the termination of the government of Lucius, the autho 
tity of the British Princes in this part of the Island is said to have 
ended, and Venta to have been thenceforth governed immediately 
by Romun officers. This city is also supposed to Inve been the 
Principal residence of the Emperors Carausius and Allectus, who 
‘Sesame the Imperial Purple in Britain, and whose coins have been 
dig up im greater pombers here, and in the adjoining fields, than 
those of any two lawful Emperors whomsoever§ 

B23 During 
% Radb. Hist. Maj. ex Moracio. 


4 Hist, of Wischener, Vol. I. p. 41, 42. $ Ibid p. 43. 
& Milner's Winchester, Vol. I. p. 45. 
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During the latter part of the general persecution carried oa 
against the Christians, by Dioclesian, about the end of the third, or 
beginning of the fourth century*, the Cathedral and Monastery at- 
tributed to Lucius, are said to have been levelled with the ground, 
and all the ecclesiastics either slaughtered or dispersed. The cessa- 
tion of the persecution is ascribed to Constantius Chlorus, in the 
time of whose successor, the great Constantine, the avowed patron 
of the Christians, the Cathedral of Venta is stated to have been 
rebuilt on the site of the former one, and in a similarform, that of 
the cross. This second building is said to have been dedicated in ho- 
nor of St. Amphibalus, a priest, and martyr, who having sought refuge 
in the house of St. Alban at Werlancester,t was discovered, and 
‘put to death; as was also his kind host, for having given him en- 
tertainment. With the new Cathedral the Monastery is presumed 
to have been re-established ; and it aspires to the honor of having 
hid an Emperor for one of its monks. This was Constans, son of 
C.mstantine, who, after the successful usurpation of his father, 
about the year 407, had been “tempted, or compelled, sacrile- 
giously to desert the peaceful obscurity of the monastic life,"{ and 
having been invested with the Imperial Purple, had been left to 
command in Spain; but, on the revolt of Gerontius, his bravest 
general, was made prisoner, and put to death. 

The increasing calamities of the Roman Empire having occasioned 
the withdrawing of all the Roman troops from Britain, its several 
provinces reverted to the govermnents of its native Chieftains, who 
appear to have maintained an independent authority, till a sense of 
mutual danger arising from the successful enterprises of the Scotsand 
Picts, caused them to elect Gortheryn, or Vortiger, as their King. 

This 

There is a great difference in the chronology of different writers 
concerning the time of this persecution. Rudborne places it in his great 
Tlistory in 268, and less erroncously in his little History in 296. ‘The 
Saxon Chronicle assigns the year 283; Matthew of Westminster 303, 
with whom Eusebius and Lactantius nearly agree. Miluer. 


+ Now St. Albans, in Hertfordshire, 


$ Gibbon’s Roman Empire, Vol. V. p. 942. 
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This Prince had previously ruled in the western district, and under 
hisgoverument Winchester became the metropolis of the Istand, and 
Was aiterwards the residence of his successors, Ambrosius, and 
Uther Pendragon: the former is believed to have died by poison in 
this city." 

Afler the irrnption of the Saxons unter Cerdic, and the defeat of 
the united army of the Britons in the New Forest, Venta again 
changed masters, and became the capital of the West-Saxon king- 
dom. In this revolution, the Cathedral is stated to have been con- 
verted info a Heathen Temple, and made subservient to the 
gloomy and impure rites of Thor, Woien, Frea, and Tulsco, ‘Thy 
mame of the city itself was also changed; and from Cuer Gwent, or 
Venta Belgarum, it became Wintanceaster, or Winchester. The 
victorious Cerdic was crowned King of the West-Saxons, in con- 
Jusetion with Kynric, his son, in 519; and, ufter several years 20- 
five warfare, in extending and preserving his conquests, he died, 


and was buried liere in the pet 
3 


From 


© See Milner, Vol. 1. p. 6%. The authorities quoted in confirmation, 
are Galfrid, Mat. West. and Ranulph, 


4 The legendary tales attached to the History of King Luckus, are 
not the oaly fabulogs relations connceted with the annals of this city. 
‘The sory of the British King Archor, has, by “ many a chronicler of 
Gacient days,” been particularly connected with ir; and ‘many of his 
exploits thre been referred to this vicinity. On this head, the disqui- 
sition on the hittory of Arthur, by Mr, Milner, is satisfactory, and 
gomplete, aod we shall take the liberty of inserting it for furure 
reference. 
| What then, it will be asked by many an admirer of the antiquities 
of Winchester, what then becomes of the boasted feats of the renowned 
“Anthur, which are said to have taken place at this time in the said city, 
and which have hitherto been considered as its chief glory? of the cass 
We which he built? af the round-table which he erected? of the fours 
andstwenty koights installed, with their splendid tilts, and tournaments 
held there? of bis institition of parliaments, and of oaths of allegiance? 
and lastly, of the dreadful barrie fought between Arthur and his nephew 
Mordred, ca the adjoining downs, called Magdalen Hill, and of the 
final triumph of this first Christian worthy? “Te 





co) * astesitien, 


» From this period Winchester continued to be the metropolis of 
the West Saxons; but no event of importance is recorded con- 
~" ceming 


* To these questions, the historian, who is mindful of his fire duty, 
namely, that which he owes to truth, will be forced to answer, that the 
erection of the Castle of Winchester, the invention of the round table, 
with the other ‘ceremonies of chivalry, as also the institution of Parlia- 
ments, are of a later date, by many centuries, than the age of Arthur, 
and that the exploits of this valiant hero, and true patriot, which, ac~ 
oriling to an anciént and judicious Saxon writer, were worthy to be 
recorded in the faithful page of hiitory,* have been degraded by ab- 
surd and romantic fables, originating in national and local prejudices on 
one side, and in ignorance and carelessness, in confounding dates and 
places, on the other. 

_ Uther Pendragon is stated to haye died at St, Albans, not without 
suspicion of poison by the Saxons, about the time thar Cerdic became 
imaster of Winchester, namely, in the year 516. On this occasion the 
celebrated St. Dubritius, Bishop of Caerleon, and predecessor, in the 
metropolitical dignity, to the great St. David, being anxious to procure 
@ prop to his falling country, called a meeting of the British grandees 
and prelates, in a place the most safe from the incursions of the Saxons, 
pamely, at Caer Seiont, near the modern town of Caernaryon,+ where 

Arthur, 


# © Hic est Arthurus de quo nuge Britonum delirant: dignus plane quem 
‘nou fallaces fabula, sed veraces historias predicarent,”” 
Gul, Malu. de Gestls Reg. Angh Ls 


+ Here occuri one of those errors which was occasioned by ignorance, orin~ 
attention, in distinguishing between places of the same mame. Geoffry, of 
Monmouth, and Benedict, of Glocester, say, that a general meeting of the 
‘Britons was held s¢Silchester, in which Arthur way elected King. Now it is 
‘very improbable that such a congress could have taken place yo near to the 
capital city of Cerdic, (had Silchester been then in being, which it was not,) 
ata time when, according to Mat. West, himself, the latter carried his victox 
rious arms wherever he pleased, But Geoffry's history was collected from res. 
gords written in the British language; and in this tongue there were two cle 
tics of the name of Caer Seiont; one near the modem town of Caermarvony 
the other on the borers of Hampshire. Now that meeting of the Britons 
which could not have taken place in the latter county, was very likely to have 
taken place in the former, Milner, 
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coming it, till, the 5, when the arrival of the apostle Biri 
santo io preach the gees is 


-- 


had already given very pregnant proofs of his military ta- 
chosen King. notwithstanding the illegitimacy of his birth, 
$6 the children of his ligitimate sister Anne,’ by Lothas, 

“a Scottish chieftain, wh» were Mordred and Galwan, His conduct 
s expectations thar were formed of hit. He for several 

years upheld his country from sinking, and routed different bodies of 
‘the Saxons, both to the north and south of Wales, which was his pecu- 
liar demewe, as being now almost the only part of Britain which they 
overrun. Twelve of his victories are peculiarly celebrated ; 

the Lait of which was his forcing the Saxons, fir the second time, to 
rake the siege of Bath. In achieving these conquests, he was assisted 
‘net only by his own forces, but also by auxiliary troops whicl he pro- 
cured from his allies, both withis and withous the Island, particularly 
from Hoel, the King of Britanay, We have proofs that, after malay 
‘pevere battles, Arthur made poace with Cerdic, the most powerful of 
the Saxon Kings; and it is probable thar be entered into treaties with 
‘the other Princes of the same nation, upon honorable terms. ‘This then 
‘was the period for thore magnificent solemnities, and feats of arms, 
‘which we read of his celebrating 5 and which solemnitics, in after times, 
‘agreeably 10 the customs then prevailing, were deycribed to be tilts 
‘and tourmaments, ‘The actual xene of these, and the place where 
Anthur umally kept hiscourt, was either Caer Gwent itself, namely, 
the Cer Gwent of Monmouthshicc, Venta Silurum, or the adjoining 
“ity of Caerleon in Wentfend; that isto sy, the territory of Venta, 
‘Bs the whole country thereabouts wascalied." ‘The farmer of these ci- 
ties being quite destroyed, and the latter reduced 10 a mere village, 
‘the splendid scenes with which Arthur tad ennobled them, were, 
‘dlireegh ignorance or flattery, transferred 10 our Caer Gwent, at a 


time 


- 2 the name Caer Gwent occurred in the British songs of records, 
GH was Of Course written in Latin, Venta, or Wintenss, by Geolfry, Mat, of 
 Wetmniester, and others; which appellations, at the time we are speaking of, 
“qeete exclusively applied to our city. An opision having thus prevailed, that 
Ring Authur had kept his court here, thesncient Castle was assigned for his 

* - place of residence, which, im the next place, it was asserted that he had built; 
hee war asered to have set up the round table which was found 


there, See Joke Stes dvnals, &. 
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dred, who considering tie Crown as kis 
took measures to secure it to himself, as well as the affections ef! 
aunt, Queen Guenhsmara, the mot is.portant of which was to 
en himself, by making a fresh treaty with our King Cerdic. 
Particulars coming to the knowledge of Arthur, be hastens home, 
endeavours, in the frst place, * to gain possession of his capital, 
his Queen, who, dreading the effects of his displeasure, takes 
and puts on the religious veil, in the famous Abbey of St. Julias, 
Caerleon.’* He therefore hastens to the aforesaid Caer Gwent, whic 
is ignorantly supposed to be our city ; a attic ensues before it, which 
is therefore stated to have happened on Magdalen Hill: in a word 
Arthur is victorious; but is soon after grievously wounded in a second 
Wattle, in which Mordred himself loses his life. Finding his end a 
proachings 
‘© Mat, West. ad. an, 541. That there was a Nunnery dedicated to 8 Jr 
Yius, the British Maityr, in the said city, is attested by Benedict, Ang, Saf 
Vol. I. p. 659; also by Giraldus, quoted by Camden, Monmoutheisn “” 
Now it was an easy matter for the Queen to fly from the Gaent, or Vimoalp * 
«l Monmouthshire, to Caetieon, but avery difficu't one to get thither from eat 
sity, ceptcially jn the situation of affairs in which this is said to bave beppess 
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those parts of Britain that were still involved in Paganism, mate~ 
rially changed the state of affairs, Birinus is stated to. have ob 
tained a favorable reception at the Court of Kinegils, who, with 
his son Quilchelm, then swayed the sceptre of the West Saxon 
Kingdom; and in a short period, his mission was rewarded by the 
conversion of both those Monarchs, as well as of a considerable 
number of their subjects, 

‘The sudden influence which Birinus obtained over the minds of 
the Saxons, is, agreeably to the monkish legends of that age, attri- 
buted to the fume of a miracle, which attended his embarkation 
for this Island, “ Having performed the sacred mysteries, be left 

behind 


time when’ it was onc of the most important cities in the land. The 
same s€ason of peace allowed Arthur the necessary leisare for making 
a pilgrimage of devotion to the Holy Land. ‘Ibis journey afforded 
sufficient materials for the bards, whom Geollry copies, to work up inta 
the most extensive conquests; they accordingly represent their hero as 
subduing all the countries through which he passed During his ab~ 
stnce, he committed the regency of his Kingdom to his nephew Mor= 
dred, who considering the Crown as his due, in right of his mother, 
took measures to secure it to himself, as well as the alfections of his 
aunt, Queen Guenbamara, the most important of which was to strength- 
en himself, by making a fresh treaty with our King Cerdic. These 
particulars coming to the knowledge of Arthur, he hastens home, and 
endeavours, in the first place, * to gain possesion of his capital, andof 
his Queen, who, dreading the effects of his displeasure, takes refuge, 
and puts on the religious veil, in the famous Abbey of St. Julius, at 
Cagrleon’ He therefore hastens to the aforesaid Caer Gwent, which 
is ignorantly supposed to be ourcity; a battle ensues before it, which 
3s therefore stated to bare happened on Magdalen Jill: in a word, 
Arthur is victorious; but is son after grievously wounded in a second 
battle, in which Mordred himself loses his life. Finding his end ap- 
proaching, 
% Mat, West, ad. an, g41. hot there was » Nuraéry dedicated to St. Jus 
Tias, the British Martyr, in the said city, is auested by Benedict, Ang, Sie. 
Vol. 11. p. 659} alto by Giraldus, quoted hy Comden, Monmouthshire, 
‘Now it was an cary matter fur che Queen to fly fiom the Gerat, or Vintonia 
of Monmouthshire, to Caeticon, but a very difficult one to get thither from oor 
sity, cipecially.in’ the situation of affairs in whieh this is suid to hare heppened, 
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behind hin what is called a corporale,” containing the blessed sa- 
crament, which he did not recollect until the vessel in whieh he 
sailed, was someway out at’sea,  Ttwas in\vain for him to argue 
the rase with the Pagan sailors who steered the ship, and it was 
impossible for him to leave his treasare beliind. Iu this extremity, 
supported by a strong faith, he stept out of the ship upon the wa 
ters, whieh became firm under his feet; in short, he walked in this 
smumer to land, and having secured what lie was anxious about, 
returned, in the stme manner, on board the vessel, which in the 
mean time tad renstined stationary in the plice where he left it. 
‘The strips crew were of the nation to which he was sent, who, 
teeing strick with the miracle which they had witnessed, lent a do- 
le ear to his instructions: thus our apostle began the conversion 
‘of the West Saxons before he landed upon their territory."+ 
From 


proaching, Arthur gives up his kingdom to his relation, Constantines 


and retires, with the utmow secrecy, to prepare himself for death, 
among the solitaties of Glasenbury, where ho dies in #9 much obscusity, 
thar his eredolees. countrymen will hardly admit the fact itself, of his 
being dead, ntil his tomb is discovered in the reign of Henry the Sew 
cond.{ Inalus endexyouring to disengage the antiquities of our city 
from the fables with which they have been bitherto disigured, we have 
gi the same timé disentangled one of the most perplexed periods of our 
ational history, aud reconciled, in a certain degree, the British with 
ihe Saxon historians. “The existence and the feats of Arhur, to the 
extent, and in the places, which have been here assigned to them, are 
Feconciled with probability; but it is proved that these have no imme- 
diate relation with our city." 

History, dc. of Winchester, Fol.1. p. 73, 80. 
© Avcommidion cloth, or square piece of linen, on which the chalice 
and host are placed by the priest who officiates at mass. Bailey. 

$ This legend is recorded by several ancient writers: Mr. Milner 
pegattls it a a prodigy so well attested, “ thar the most judicious histo- 
Flana have not dared openly to desy is." 
eee (Combren, Higden, Camden, The writers of the History of 
PP ebre Fomantic then Gelifry bieself, but Jest excasable, because 
tiny p Whe Howe revolting falichoods without the sArdow of authority, 
S Git pain possession of this city; they then eause him to be driven 
(put oF by Prudiagons and Janly, they tell o» he Killed Arthur in battle, aod 
hess became master uf it # secoad time. Aliiuer, 
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_ From Winchester, Birinus, by the consent of Kinegils, removed 
to Dorchester, near Oxford, then a considerable city, and appa- 
rently the place where Quilchelm kept his court. Here, for the 
present, he established the Episcopal See, while. Kinegils himself’ 
began to collect materials for building a new Cathedral in his own 
city, but died before he had completed it, in-643, This Cathedral 
is stated to haye been commenced on the site of the former one, 
and was intended to have been the principal foundation of the kine 
in the west;* but the death of Kinegils interrupted the design; for 
his soa and successor, Kenewalch, being a Pagan, a stop was put 
to the building, and it was not renewed till after the lapse of seye- 
ral years, and the conversion of Kenewalch to Christianity. This 
change was effected at the Court of Anna, the Christin King of 
the East Angles, to which Kenewalch had fied for an asylum, when 
dispossessed of his throne by Penda, King of Mercia, Being 
afterwards restored through the interposition of his friends, he 
completed the building of the Cathedral, and endowed a Monas- 
tery near it, The Church was then dedicated by St. Birinus, in 
the name.of the Holy Trinity, St. Peter, and St. Paul, anno 648, 
About twelve years afterwards, and ten after the decease of Birinus, 
Kenewalch divided the Diocese into two portions, assigning to that 
of Dorchester, the jurisdiction of his possessions in the north part 
of his kingdom, and establishing Winchester as the See of the 
south. Before the death of Kenewalch, which occurred in 674, 
the city, and surrounding country, was almost depopulated by a 
plague. St. Hedda, the fifth Bishop of the West Saxons, removed 
the remains of St, Birinns, which had been buried at Dorchester, 
to Winchester, and interred them in the Cathedral. The learned 
Bishops, Daniel, and St. Aldhelm, succeeded St. Hedda; but no 
event of distinguished importance is recorded of the city till the 
reign of Egbert. This 


* © Tn votis ejus (Kinegils!) erat in Wintonia dificare templam pra 
cipuum, collectis jam plurimis ad opus wdificii.”” dnn.Wint. “ Eodem 
tempore (an, 644.) Kenewalchus sedem episcopalem in Wintonia fin- 
davit." Mat, West, ‘This agrees with the Saxon Chronicle, which 
‘ascribes the foundation of the Church and See of Winchester to Kene- 
walch, 2 
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‘This Sovereign, wlio liad been banished in the early part of his 
fife by King Briteric, had so suecessfully:studied the example of 
the great Charlemiagne, at the Imperial Court of Aix la Chapelle, 
‘28 to become his rival on this side of the water, when called to the 
Grown, on the death of Briteric, in 800. After many severe bat- 
thes, he'‘obtuined the ascendency over all the other Saxon states, 
‘mid uniting the whole into one Monarchy, was solemnly crowned 
King of all England, in Winchester Cathedral, in the year 827. 
On this ccrasion, he published an edict, dated from this city, 
abolishing all distinctions of Saxons, Jutes, und English; and 
communuding that all his subjects sHiould in future be called by the 
latter name only. 

‘The union of the Saxon kingdoms under Egbert, advanced Win- 
chester to the diguity of Metropolis of the whole Island: and here 
the weak Ethelwolph, Egbert’s successor, dated his clarter for the 
geicral establishment of tythes, about the year 854 or 855. 
“The said instrument testifies, that it was subscribed by Ethel- 
wolphy himself and by his two vassals, Bhurred, King of Mercia, 
and Edmund, King of the East Angles, as also by a great number 
‘of Nobles, Prelates, &c, in the Cathedral Church at Winchester, 
before the high altar; and that being thus signed, by way of great- 
é solemnity, it was placed by the King upon the said altar.* 
About this period; the commerce of the city is recorded to’ have 
greatly increased, and the principal inhabitunts appear, from 
‘Trisel’s Manuteripts,+ to have formed a Guild under the royal 
Proteetion, ‘This association is said to be the first of the kind, re- 
corded in history, by the space of a whole century, ‘The cclebra- 
ted St. Swithin, or Swithun, « native of Winchester, or its suburbs, 
held the See during the greater part of this and the following 
reigns; and by his advice, Ethelbald, Ethelwolph’s successor, 

raised 


. 7) Miler, “In civitate Wentana in ecclesia S. Petri ante altare 
apitale. Et tune pro ampliore firmitate Rex Ethelwulphus posuit car 
fulam super altare.” Mill, Malm. &c. 


4 Written in the reign of James the First, and preserved among the 
archives of Winchester, 
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raised fortifications in the vicinity of the Cathedral and Cloisters, 
to preserve them from the destructive fury of the Danes, who now 
began to make incursions into different parts of the kingdom, with 
large armies. The good effects of this measure were soon expe- 
rienced; for, in the next reign, that of Ethelbert, the Danes land- 
ed a considerable force at Southampton, and advancing to Win- 
chester, made themselves masters of the city, wherein they commit- 
ted the most horrid and lamentable excesses; but the Cathedral, with 
its adjoining offices, appears to have escaped their rage; @ circum- 
stance only to be accounted for, by supposing it effectually screen- 
ed from their depredations. The Danes were, at length, routed 
with great slaughter, on their retreat to their ships; and the im 
roense spoils which they bad taken in the city, were recovered. 
The era of complete disaster was, however, not far distant; and, 
after various desperate battles fought by the brothers Ethelbert 
and Alfred, afterwards sursamed the Great, Winchester was aban- 
doned to Danish vengeance; and among the other devastations, 
all the ecclesiastics belonging to the Cathedral were massacred, 
and the building itself greatly damaged. This event appears to 
have happened either in the year $71, or 873. The subsequent 
success of Alfred restored Winchester to some portion of its for- 
mer splendor, and it again became the seat of government; and 
the Coder Wintonicusis, or General Survey of the Kingdom, 
which bad been made by Altred’s order, was deposited, with other 
public records, in this city. Alfred himself’ began a monastery 
here for his friend and chaplain, St. Grimbald. on the north side 
of the €ACDEre WLASIRE, or Cathedral; intending it also, 
as a burial-place for his own fimily; but dying before its comple-. 
tion, he was provisionally interred in the Cathedral, from which his 
Temains were afterwards removed to the EZ PPRSTRE, 
as the pew foundativa was then termed. 

In the reign of Athelstan, Alfred's grandson, a remarkable com- 
bat is said, by local tradition, and various historius, to have 
tuken place pear this city, between “ the Danish giant, Colbrand, 
and Guy, Earl of Warwick.” Many exagserated circumstances are 
connected with this battle; but the greund-work of the history,” 

1 i 
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it is observed by Mr. Milner, “is founded on so many an- 
Gent records, and supported by inumerable traditions, as likewise 
by & great nomber of monuments still existing, or that existed un- 
Wof lite* that fo reject it favors Of absolute scepticisen, It seems 
necessity, ‘however, to add, that onr native historian, being sup- 
ported liy constant ‘tradition, and certain monuments, deserves 
‘mich ‘more’ credit, im’ placing the scene of this action in Hyde 
Meadow, called, fiom this circumstance, Dane-mork, and in arm 
ing tis Danish champion with a Huge battle axe, than does the 
‘Cahon of Leicester, who trinsfers the combat to the valley ¢Chil- 
comb) on the other Side of St. Giles's' Hill; and who tnakes ‘Col 
Brand’ fight chiefly with a mallet, or huge club, anned with iron." 
“The prosperity of the ‘city in the reiyn of Athelstan, nuay be esti- 
‘mated ftom the circumstance of that Sovereign establishing six 
mints here, for'so many different kinds of money. These mitts 
‘Were placed in the centre of the city, where the pent-louse’at pre- 
‘bent sthods, but which then seems to have formed the site of the 
royal pulace,” 

"The ‘succession of Edgar, sarnained the Peaccable, ont of the 
“Hest and greatest of the Saxon Kings, increased the importance of 
“Winchester, Among the jiiticions laws whieh he established, was 

that 

© “Sach as —Firt, Athelaton’s Chair, being. a turret, so called, in 
pthe north wall of the city, from which he is said to have been a specta- 
for of the combat. Secondly, a Representation of te said battle, 
in Mone, which Wharton tells us formerly existed in the said wall. 
Thirdly, two mutilated Statues; one of a very tall man, the other of 
& little man, in the attitude of fighting, said by Butler, in the 1 
the Stints, to bave existed in the Chapel, at G 
Co! 
Tn Wils time, in the treasury of the Cathedral. H 
“s0°18 was inthe reign of James the F 
Dally continvied watil the universal pillage in 

History of Win 


4 Kyghton. A particular account of the combat, t 
this Historian, is inverted in the Hinory, &c. of Wischester, Vol 
PHO. Nees, 
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that celebrated one to prevent frauds arising from the diversity of 
aneasures, provisling a standard legal measure for the whole of 
his dominions." ‘This was the origin of the celebrated Winchester 
Measure; the standard vessels made by Edgar's orders, being 
deposited in this city-+ In the reign of this Sovereign, auno 963, 
St. Ethelwold, @ native of Winchester, was appointed to the Epis- 
copal See, and during his prelacy, he caused the Cathedral to be 
partly rebuilt; and on its completion, in 980, he re-consecrated 
it with, great solemnity, in the presence of King Ethelred, Dun- 
stan, Archbishop of Canterbury, and eight other Bishops; besides 
a numerous assemblage of nobles, and other laity. On this occa- 
sion, to its former patrons, St, Peter, and St. Paul, was added 
the name of St, Swithin, whose relics were removed from the 
Church-yard, where they had been previously buried, according 
to St. Swithin’s own desive, and re-interred under a magnificent 
shrine, that had been provided for the purpose by King Edgar, 
In the prelacy of this Bishop, and under the direction of Dunstan, 
the married secular canons, who then officiated in the Cathedral, 
were expelled, and their places supplied by Benedictine monks, 
brought from the Abbey at Abingdou. Similar measures were 
pursued in other parts of the kingdom; but, on the accession of 
Edward, surnamed the Martyr, Elfrida, his step-mother, at 
tempted to change the direction of the current, and, by her in- 
Muence in the province of Mercia, occasioned three abbeys, which 
St. Ethelwold had founded, to be suppressed, and their possessions 
given to married clergymen. This brought on the famous Synod, 
which was held in the Refectory of the Cathedral Monastery in 
this city, in which it was debated, whether the monasteries in ge- 
neral should be dissolved; the question is said to have been de- 

cided by a super-natural voice declaring in favor of the monks! 
Ethelred, who was surnamed the Unready, from his tardiness in 
taking measures to repress the incursions of the Danes, appears to 
have 


“ The original bushel of Edgar is still preserved in the Guildhall of 
Winchester, 


+ “ Mensura sit sicut apud Wincestriam habetur.* 
Leges Edgari, ap.Bromp. n. ziti, 
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shave determined on the general massacre of the Danes in this city, 
shortly after: his nuptials with Emma, the Pearl.of Normandy, in 
1002, “Here the massacre begun; and here, as soon as it was 
completed, those anuoanly and indecent revels, called the Hock 
tide Sports, were instituted in memory of the part which the English 
‘women bad bore iv it, by Ethelred,* and continued, with a short 
interruption, until of late years, The dreadful vengeance tken by 
the Danish King, Swayne, (or Svein,) who landed soon afterwards, 
sickens us by its very recital} With respect to our city, which ap- 
(pears not to have been summoned by Swayne before the year 1013, 
Jitinstantly opened its gates to the conqueror, submitting to whatever 
terms he eliose to impose upon it."{ In the devastations that ensued, 
ithe good St. Elphage, who was then Bishop, and is recorded to 

have 


¥ @ The weret letters of Ethelred, directed to all parts of his king- 


dm from this city, ordered, as Henry Huntingdon says, (reporting 
What be tetd teard from old people living at the time,) that all che 
Diines indiscriminately should be put to death ; and this was executed, 
‘as we leara from the Chronicle of Wallingford, with circumstances’ ef 
the greatest cruclty, even upon women and children, in many parts: 
tut in ‘other places, it seems that the English, instead of killing their 
guess, satisfied themselves with what was called hockshining, or hough- 
ing them, by cuttiig their ham-arings, so as to render them incapable 
Fserving a ia war. Hence the sports which were afterwards instituted 
in our eity, and from thence propagated throughout the whole kingdom, 
obtained | name of the Hocktide merriments.” “Vhe massacre itself 
took pilace on St. Brice's Day, November 13; but the sports, by an ar- 
dinance of Exhelred, were transferred to the Monday in the third week 
after Easter. 


+ © Pars civieatis Cantuarix: incenditur, deinde toa capitur. Ho- 
‘mines joxulanter, alm Rammis deyorantur, alii de muris precipites 
dantur, pliires per yerenda suspensi deficiunt. Parvulia maternis ube- 
‘bar keals, aut lances, in altum projecti, excipiuntur, aut minutim in 
‘fasta conciduntur. Matron per plateas cruribus disracur, demum 
ignibus injectz moriuntur.” 

Mat. West.an.1011. Osbern. in Vit. S. Elph 
$ * Wintomienses perterriti pacem cum eo fecerunt, et obsides, quos 
wel qeot expetiit dederunt.'"” Sim. Dunelm. an. 1013, 
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ive fatroiteced the use of Organs into bis Cathedral; was seen to- 
rust between the murderers and their helpless vietims, crying out 
tothe former, “ If ye are men, spare at least the innocent, and 
dhenieatndy Orit jou wen avictin, tum your swords upon me: 
itis T who have'so often reproached you with your crimes, that 
‘have supported and redeemed the prisoners you have made, and 
hav deprived you of many of your soldiers, by converting them 
to Christianity.” | Whether the’ solicitations of the Prelate were ef 
feetual, does not appear; but he was himself seized, and impri- 
‘toned; and, afer seven months confinement, cruelly murdered at 
Greenwich, on decliring himself incompetent to raise the money 
{8000 marks of gold) whieh they had demanded for his ransom, 

On the division of the kingdom between Edmund Ironside and 
Canute, West-Sex was retained by the former; but after his death, 
in the following year, Canute attained the entire Sovercignty. Soon 
afterwards, he divided his dominions into four parts, the jurisdiction 
of three of whicl he vested ir subordinate rulers, but retained the 
fourth, and most honorible portion, in bis own hands. Making 
Winchester his capital, le greatly increased the riches of the Cathe- 
drat but the most extreordinary of all his presents, “* was that of 
‘Mis royal Crown, which he placed over the crucifix of the high al- 
tar, having vowed *hever miore to wear the same, at the time that 
‘he proved to his fatterers the emptiness of their praises, ‘in hailing 
him Lord of the Ocean, by commanding, in vain, the flowing tide 
not to approach his feet.”+ In this city also, Canute held a gene~ 
val mteting of bis nobility, sat wtich ‘many equitable and wise laws 


© M, S..ap. Godwiny, quote 


+ Mitner's History, Vol. f 
pored to have taken 








oud shouts, call pee the: Amighty to dave the royal suited, and:their’ 
‘cries are echoed through the whole city, by the crowds who were un 
able to gain admittance into the Church, She herself raising up hor: 
‘exes to Heaven, and walking slowly on, thus makes her prayer: ¢ 0 
God), who didst save Susannah from the malice of the wicked elders, 
asi the three children from the furnace of fire, save me, for tte sake 
of thy holy servant Swithin, fram the fire prepared for me,’ In a) 
Word, she is veem totread upon each of the burning irons, and isnot. 
‘even, seasible thar she had touched them; but addressing herself to the, 
Bishops, sho had gow led. her almost. to the end uf the Church, sbe ¢x- 
lalims, * When shall Teome ta the plough shares ** ‘Phey tur, round, 

’ and 
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front Trassel's Manuscripts, fo have bee first 
made and kept in this city, in the reign of Edward, 

‘Soon after the Norman Invasion, the” Conqueror founded 
Castle at Winchester, with the same intent as he bad began many 
others in different: parts of the kingdom; namely, to prevent 
Thing of the inhabitants und here, on St. Giles's Hill, at a subse 

the great Barl Waltheof was beheaded, after a mock 
trial, for an aet of imprudence which be bad afterwards repented 
‘of, aud disclosed, During this reign, Winchester still continued to 
he @ principal Royal Residence ; thoagh London, whieh had now 
arisen to great importance, began gradually to assume the preemi« 
tence, The chief festivil of the year, that of Easter, Willitm’ 
nde am invariable rele to observe in this city, with the utmost 
Pomp; a circumstance in which his exemple was followed by his 
successor Rufirs, 

Th the year 1079, the releikding of the Cathedrol, anc adjoiti- 


ing Momustery, wes agin commenced bry Bishop Walkelin, cousin 
ce to 


and slew Wier that slic Ras alteady pravsed them: tht Inmentatiods of ‘the 
tulcitude shew ceding, the ait rescunds with acclammations of joy att 
thatKsgiving,, still loader tan their former prayets had been. ‘The 
‘King alone ig found dveewhelmed with grief, and batlied in tears, lying 
upos. the, greuad. inthe, choirs) 19 whom Emma being, conducted, he 
in terms of the utmost humility and sorrow, for 
the js suspicions, that he bad entertained concerning her, and the 
: 1 which he had treated her. Not content with this, he 
sof lite, and the Bishops there present, to strike him with 
3 wand, which De preieats fo them. Ste accordingly gave her s6i 
Hhirdé blows; when, Hiving eribraced hint, both she arid Bishop Alwya 
were pat inte fall posiewiion of their former riglity and property, and 
Sfenalter enjoyed the royal favour and respect in the degree they me- 
fied. ‘The more ancient writers, as Ailced Rievallensit, Hen. Hunt. 
Walk Malm: Rog. Hov. and Sim. Dumetni, d6 nce niention this event ; 
but the Poly-Gitronicée’ of Rasulph !Yigden, who wrote in the middle 
Of the fourreenth century) reletes it at length; and about the same 
ime, ano 1938, cif the translation of Orleton to this Sec, it war sung 
‘the Priors’ Hall here, with other popular songs, relating to the his- 
tory of Winchester. 
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heobtained, «grant for carrying, oat 
as he could. tell and carry away. im 
tips day fiom, she mood calle. Hanepinges, (now. Hempage,) 
thie miles eustward from the city. Making diligent ase 
this permission, he cased every individual tree tobe cut down 
in the whsence of the Kaug, aud.carted to Winchester within the 
prescribed Giue, , William yas at first yreatly incensed against the, 
Bishop: but, ou. the Jatier filling at, bis teet,_and, requesting to be 
restored, to. fayor,, dismissed. bim with the observation, that ¢ le 
had, sate, foo evueting & use, of t00 liberal a grant”. Walklin 
completed his, building about the year 10995, and the new Cathe, 
deal was then dedicated,. in the presence of almost all the Bishops, 
and Abbots of Bogluid.., On, the decease of Walhelin, in 1098) 
Nasurrensite Ibe biseasi and shirt sil besten 
in the New Forest, in the year 1100, The next day his 
body, was brought to Winchester, on ‘no better vehicle than the 
cart of a charcoal-maker,* and was afterwards interred, in the cen-’ 
tre of the Cathedral choir, , 
Menry, the younger brother of Rufus, having the advantage of 
his elder brother, Robert;t in being upon. the spot, seized the 


Royal Treasury at Winehester, and partly by its influence, was 
elected to. the vacant throne, , ‘The same year he espoused Ma-' 
tilda, the limeal descendant of the West Saxon Kings, in this city, 
Soyer aban heme he on 
the'Abbey of St. Mary. | "This Princess, who is highly celebrated” 
id the ahnals of Winchester, ‘under the title of Molde, ‘the Good _ 
was | divered of ‘a son hiere,, within little more thin a 


Ivemoath afler her mariage; and on this joyful oecasion, Henry . 
Bs agi ha al the inhabitants, The 
en encannatin ria i the Mint, the Guildhall, 
is Ls vpn and 
<oeuid) eee 4 

“STi heealssroplants ofthe sold. sharconlinakst, by name’ 
‘Purkis,,still Jive within she distance’of a bow-shot from the spot where 
Rofus fell, and still continue to. follow the trade of their ancestor." 
erie “" Pilea Sechesie POLI sO 


+f ‘Hobert was then abient, upon she Bint qoime 1 the Holy Wied. 
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anda titmber of thouses, were consumed! by a fire, which aloo de- 
“stroyied many of the public records, - 

© An this reigny a singular trnsietion is stated i the Saxon Chrd- 
nice, amd by William of Malmsbury, to'have taken’ place at Win- 
sehester, ‘The current cuin'throughout the kingdom, having been 
greatly ‘debased by ‘the different mint-nmasters, Henry, by thead- 
ice’ Of the celebrated Roget, Bishop of Surtm, gaie orders’ for 
‘then to repair to ‘this city by Christmasstay, anno” 1125; here, 
‘being separitely examined, they were ull convicted of the fraids 
imputed to them, excepting three persons of the profesion, dwell- 
dng at Winchester, amt punistied by rutilation, and the lox of 
their right hatids. All the base money was at the sume tinte eriet! 
edown, ‘and an entire new coinage ordered to be made by the tliree 
aatists who shad preserved their honesty. | Herty, also, about the 
sume period; caused a stundard yard to be made from the tength 
of his own-arm, in order to prevent the frauds committed in the 


onitasunement of cloth: this is thought to have been deposited with 
the other standards in this city.” 
7 C3 After 


“ell ten! 
o fe war during this.rtign, as Trusse! rightly observes, that Win- 
chester attained to the zenith of its prosperity. It way the chief seat of 
where the King wore his crown, and assembled his nobility; 

3 L where the treasury, the Royal mint, and the public records were 
Here also was a Royal Palace, of the greatest extent and mag- 
bi ‘pt Tikewise a noble Castle ar the west ends and anotber was 
f this time, no less considerable, at its eastern extremity, for 

al fe jibot to speak of the Guildhall, or of other magni- 

“fisent buildings, whether for public uses, or for the habitation of divers 
illestricus personages, who were accustomed to reside here, It was en- 
Fiched with’ tliree Royal Monasteries, besides other religious houses of 
Wesenore; and an almost incredible number of parish Churches and Chae 
: which sacted edifices, towered supreme, the vast Cathe- 
Aral, wenerable, even! in thow days, for its high aiuquity, and for its 
Temains of more perwnages of the ancient Royal line, 

han all the Gtlier Churctics of the Wand put together. A more im- 
sportant advantage’ thai that was, its populousness and extent; its su- 
Shits then reaching a'taile, in every direction, further than they do at 


presents 





| After the death of Henry, and the usurpation of the Crown by 
his nephew, Stephen, Winchester suffered greatly in the distrac- 
tions of the times, Stephen having seized the castles of the Bishops 
throughout the kingdom, and also committed other violences 
Against: the clergy, a Synod wus held in this city, to protest against 
the injustice that bad been used, amd, if posible, to obtain re- 
ening to the deputation sent by the prelates, he instantly departed 
for London, leaving the assembled Bishops, as well as the citizens 
in general, highly dissatisfied at his conduct. Jn this state of af. 
fairs, the Empress Mand janded on the coast of Sussex, to dispute 
the, succession to the throve, and. the Castle of Winchester was 
secured: in ber interest; but. the city preserved its allegiance to ithe 
King, through the influence of the then Bishop, Henry de Blois, 
the Usurper’s brother. In the course of the civil war that ensued, 
Stephen was made prisouer, anc great part of the kingdom having 
declared in favor of bis opponent, the Bishop thought it prudent 
to bend to the prevailing sentiment, and adnitted the Empress, 
and her partizans, into this: ny, having previously met them on 


sain ie opinion begisning to veer in favor of Stepben, the 
Bishop pegleeted (o treat the Eimpress. with his accustomed de~ 
ference; and the latter becoming suspicious, summoned him to at- 
tend her at the Castle, where she had fixed her residence, Op 
‘this occasion he returned the ambiguous answer, “J will prepore 
amyself;” 


present: om the north, to Worthy; onthe west, to Week ; on the south, 
20 St, Cross 5 andon the east, to St. Magdalen"s Hill. It was the general 
‘thoroughfare from the eastern to the western parts of the kingdom, and 
‘was resorted to from every part of it, on account of its celebrated fairs. 
Finally ; it enjoyed a considerable woollen manufactory, particularly im 
“the arti¢le of men*scaps, which were worn ustil hags came into fashion; 
and an extensive commerce with the continent, from which it imported 
great quan quantities of wine, in returm for its woollens, and other commodis 
Her” Miluer"s Winchester, Vol. I. p. 208. 
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angie vache acoontinely atid, hy strengtluming te Castle of 
‘Woltescy, land pustting it hithe best possible state to withstand a 
Wdeges Soonmafterwasile it ws invested by the troopis of the Em- 
vof her anutral brother, Robert, Bari 

Sof Glovester;, anil) deer ince, Davicl, King of Scotian, — Phis 
Aten aa ithst sigrab-of inmervection to Stephen's friends, wit brib- 
tetiingé te! Winchester; retieved the Brolate, and attacked these 
who bead besieged obiim, | *'Phe amniics were great and wintihee on 
both sideszsaud they carried san their military operutions during 
“Abe speed ict seven weeks in the wart of the city, 2 calamity almost 
smparilleled vine the istory of other cities, The party of the Em- 
(press dratl “possession of whatever was to the north side of fic 
ABigh Street; where the houses of the citivons stood in general, 
Aeagethe witty the royal Castle, Te King’s party 'held the Risher’s 
thedral, ant whatever <lse was to the south of the 

High Street! thy degroes, also, they forced their enemies trom all 
the: other djuarters of ithe city, and confined them to the Castle ; 
aut inv affecting this, they mile ex: af' most barbarous strate 
‘Rreballs from Wolvescy, upon the houses that 

ser posesed thy! the opposite party; a destructive measure, in 
which ‘the brave Euri of Glocester disiained to imitate them, 
Bhus they destroyed, first the adjoining Abbey of St, Mary, then 
othe whole: north, which was infinitely the most populous part of 
athe city, together with twenty churches,* the Royal Palace, and 
‘the subutbiof Hyde, with the magnificent Monastery of St; Grim- 
Atald, evetted there in the proceding reign, At length the Impe- 
geil party weee ceonfined to the Castle, ia which they wright Jong 
‘have bid defiance 40 their emeties, had they net deen atraitened 
dar brant of provisions, and still more for want of water; the stream 
“from the river, which flowed round it, having been obstructed by 
emg The chief ohject of anxiety to the brave brother 
“and wncle, was to save the person of the Empress; and here the 
Fettlity of herigeiiins came im sid of their valor. She caused a 
_pepart-to be spread of her jllwess; and then, after.a suitable inter- 
o e+ wil, 


DStow quotes we aushority,. according to,which,, forty chunches wene 


thers burnt. 





the anny of the besiegers; a trace having been granted for the 
purpose, When at a proper distance, she was freed from her 

dismal inclosure; and mounting a horse, she made the best of ber 
way by Luggershall, and Devizes, to Glocester, In’ the) mean 
-time, Earl Robert, with his followers, and the King of Seots, 
taking: advantage of the trace, suddenly issued from the Castle ; 

bat being pursued by Stephen's army, the Earl was taken prisoner, 

-at Stockbridge; und afterwards exchanged for the captive King, 
as be was of no less value to the Imperial, than Stephem was to tlie 
, Regal party. One of the first comcems of the latter, after obtain. 
‘ing his release, was to strengthen the Custle with new works; but 

j while busied in, this undertaking, a large army collected against 
_ him from. the surrounding country, and be was obliged to aban- 
» prosecution of the way, the Bishop, who had been invested with le- 
gittine authority by the Pope, held-a Synod here, in which it was 

resolved that * Ploughs should have the same privileges of sanctu- 
ary with churches; aud a sestence of excommunication was pro- 

‘riounced by the whole assembly, with the ceremony of lighted 
‘torches: it their hancls, agaisist-all those who should attack or in- 
jure any person engaged in the employments of agriculture."+ 
‘The terms: of pacification entered into at Wallingford Castle, be- 

tween Stephen and Henry, Maud’s son, were ratified at Winches" 

ter, with the general consent of the Kingdom. 

\ ' Many 


= | © Milner's Winchester, Vol. Ep. 215. 


‘4 Milner, ftom Mat, Paris, ad. an. 1142. Srarucum est (in Con- 
~ il Wins) wtsaratra in campis, cum ipsis agricolis, talem pacem ha- 
‘berent, qualem) haberent in cimiterio, si existerent. Excommunica- 
yerunt autem omnes qui contra hoc decrerum venirent, candelis accen+ 
ait; ¢t fic milrorum rapacitas aliquantulum conquievit,”* 
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Many, privileges were bestowed. on the inhubitants of this city, 
hy, Henry the Second ;.and, in particular, that of being governed 


dngold,, silter,.and ; 
-tnost inumense sum, if the difference in. the value of money is taken 
into consideration, Richard was crowned at London; but, after 
his return from captivity in the dungeons of Trivallis inmerapie 
‘crowned in, this city, with great solemnity and splendor. .; 
In the year 1207, King Joha held an assembly, thin sisi 
which a tax,was, imposed upon the people, ofa thirteenth of all 
moveable property; a measure that caused great aud general dis- 
affection. , Here also, the same year, bis Queen was delivered 
of & som, surnamed of Winchester, frou his birth-place,... In the 
Sans ganda ene pace ccioens 
(fationy,on payment of 200 marks down, and, 100, marks: annually: 
confirmed, their former immunities, and. bestowed, some 
v _ To this city also, in the monks’ Chapter-House, 
Mas the, above pysillanimous Monarch abyolved from the sentenoe 
» Which, bad been pronounced against him by 
‘the Pope, Innocent the Third, to whose Legate:he had made the 
disgraceful submnissions.. 
_ Henry of Winchester, who seceeded his father in the year 
ARES, held his court at Winchester during great part of bis minority, 
under the goardianship, first, of Willian, Earl of Pembroke, 
aud, after his decease, of Peter de Rupibus, Bishop. of this 
See, This, im some measure, restored the consequence of the 
ty, which had greatly sulfered in the foregoing contentions; but the 
_selvantages arising from the King’s residence here, were in & great 
by associations formed for purposes of rupine 
and plunder, in which not only many of the principal inhabitants 


were 





ovetified on the person of the Jadge; but was acquitted ‘of the mur- 
‘der on his trial, upon his solerm éaith, “ that he had not strick the 
deceksed out of preconceived ‘matice, or contempt “of the King’s 
‘authority; and upoa twenty-four persons, of the rank of Knights, 
who were compurgatores, 


swenring they believed what the Earl that 
‘sworn tobe trae: he was, however, fined in the heavy sum of 
1200 marks!” ‘During this reign, ‘aswell as the proceding ones 
‘from the time of Henry the First, many disputes arose about the 
‘riilege of electing to'the See, between the Sovereign; the Pope, 
‘and the Monks belonging to the Cathedral. 

‘The increased importance of London about this period, operated 
greatly to the disedvantage of Winchester; and though Edward the 
Piret' held several parliaments here, in one of which the celebrated 
vordinances were passed, afterwards known by the tame of the 
Statutes af Winchester, -yet the Royal Residence was ina great 
‘measare removed; and with it, of course, departed the attendants 
on the court, and others engaged in public affitirs, whose expendi 
‘ture bad hitherto contributed to the alfluence of the city. “To- 
‘wards the conclusion of this reign, all the liberties of Winchester 
owere declared void, ay "ronreart whose displeasure hatt 
eand been 
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Jpretvexcited from the escape of Bernard Pereres, a foreign host- 
age, (Ment had beet coulined in the Castle under charge of the 
Alayor, and other eorpornte officers, The good offices of Marga- 
ret, the reigniig Queen, procured a restoration of the privileges of 
the vitys and the memory of this benevolent Princess has been ever 
Since held in great and deserved estimation by the inhabitants. 
» Shortly afer the tnupder of Edward the Second, « parliament 
was canted to be beld in this city, by the Queen and her paramour, 
‘Roger Mortimer, in which the ilhistrious Edraund of Woodstock, 
‘Parl of Kent, was attainted of high treason, Being condemned 
‘toidic, on the day appointed for his execution, he was fed to 
‘taffald erceted before the Castle gate; but synch was'the general 
‘detestation against the bloody deed, that ne person could be pre 
“Mailed! on to: become his executioner till the evening, whien the dis 
gricetul office was unclertilsen by a wretch trom one of the prisons, 
who, to save bis own life, consented to decapitate the Bint, 
Tn the reign of Edward the Third, Winchester was appointed as 
one of the fixed markets, or staples, for wool; and the mevelrnts 
‘wvailing themselves of the solemn promise given by the King and 
‘his Council, not to-revoke this order, erected Jarge warehouses, 
aid) other buildings, for the more convenient mangement af the 
trade, The growing commerce of the city, was, however, fate. 
Tupited by the destruction of Portsanouth aud Southampton by the 
Peench, iw the years 1337 and 1558; and again by the great 
Plague, which, about ten years afterwards, spent its first fury in 
this neighbourhood ; bat the most destructive event to the proxpe 
fFity of Winehester, was the removal of the wool staple to Calitis in 
the year 1368, “ Henceforward,” observes Mr. Milner, “ her de- 
‘dine from wealth andocommerce was sensible and uniform.” In this 
eign the rebuilding of the wave of the Cathedeal was commenced 
‘by Bishop Edyngton, who was Treasurer and Chancellor to the 
‘King. The honor of completing it, with other material alterations, 
was reserved however for his able successor, William de Wykeham, 
‘Richard the Second, and his Queen, visited this city in the year 
1588; and here, in 1392, a parliament was held, in consequence 
‘of London haying suffered a temporary deprivation of its privi- 
Jeges throwgh the Royal indignation, Henry the Fourth had the 


solemuities 
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Aagne, celebrated in Winchester Cathedral, by the venerable Bishop 
‘Wykeham, in 1401. The celebrated Henry Beaufort, son of John 
‘of Gaunt, anil afterwards Cardinal, was appointed to the See of 
‘Winchester on the death of Wykeham, by the above Monarch. 
Henry the Sixth was a considerable henefictor to this city, which 
be visited several times; and, in.1449 he held » partiament here, 
| from the. sixteenth of June, till the sixteenth of 
‘the month following. In this reign the trade. and population had 
so. greatly, decreased, that the inhabitants, ou, a petition to the 
King ifor the renewal of a.grant made by himself in 1440, represent 
that 997. houses were actually divested of inlabitants, and sever 
teen parish Churches shut up... On the death of Curdinal Beaufort, 
im 1447, the celebrated Waynflete was elected to succeed him by 
RRA en erEe scl Cnein CREE 
installation by his own presence. 

. On-the, pregnancy of Elizabeth of York, Heary the Seventh’s 
‘Queen, that Princess was brought to lye-in at Winchester from mo- 
tives of state policy, in order to conciliate the Welsh nation, among 
whom a pretended prophecy had been industriously propagated, that 
the posterity of their favorite Cadwallader, should regain the sove~ 
reignty of Britain, Heury himself affected to trace his genealozy 
to that King; and the better to fall in with the prevailing prejudice, 
he caused his new-born, sou tobe christened. Arthur, from the eit 
cumstance of his having drawn his first breath in the Castle tradi: 
tionally asserted to have been erected. by the famous British hero 
of that name, 

In the year 1522, Henry the Eighth, and his Royal gnest, the 
Emperor Charles the Fifth, spent a week together in this city; om 
which occasion the celebrated Round ‘Table was new painted, and 
a distich, in honor of the illustrious visitars, placed beneath it” On 

the 


“The characters in the namey of the twenty-four Knights, and 
the costume in the dress of the King, were those of the reign of Henry 
the Eighth, and have since, at each fresh painting, been copied, though 
incorrectly. “The distich was as fullowss Cos 

‘ arolus 
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tie death of Bishop Fox, iv this reign, the farfaned Wolsey was 
invested with the tensporulities of this See, in October, 11528, bat 
‘was tot installed till the following year, und then only by proxy: 
fn 1529 be was deprived of his dignity; und this See remétined! 
yatant nearly four years, when the King bestowed it on the cele- 
brated Gardiner,» The final diwolution of the Monasteries, durin 
the prelacy of this Biiop, and the consequent destruction of reli- 
gious houses, rendered Winchester scarcely any thing more thin a 
niere skeleton of its former grandeur, 

In the year 1554, Winchester became the scene of the meeting, 
anil subsequent nuptials, of Queen Mary and Philip, of Spain, 
which were solemnized with great splendor. ‘The restitution of” 
‘many estates, which had been alienated from the Bishopric'during 
the reigns of hier brother and father, were restored to the Sce 
trough the influence of the above Sovereign; but Winchester it- 
self lead Jost its importance; and in a charter obtained through the 
solitiiations of Sir Francis Walsingham, is described as having filllen 
+ into great ruin, decay, and poverty.” This charter wes granted 
by Elizabeth, inthe latter part of whose reign, several Catholics 
were executed here) on the score of religion; though only one 
Protestant had actually suffered in this city, during the persecution 

‘The commencement of the’ year 1603 was distinguished at Win- 
chester, \by the singular'occurrence of James of Scotland, ‘being 
proclaimed King of England, by the sole authority of the High 
Sheriff of Himpshire, ‘This was Sir Benjainin Tichborne, who, ‘on 
receiving intelligence of the death of Elizabeth, hastened! from his 
family seat, aiid Msnetd the proclamation, without waiting for or- 
ders from the Privy Council in London, who had passed several 
hours im deliberating on this important subject, "The spiritert and 
more deciled conduct of the Sheriff, was deservedly rewarded by 
the new Sovereign, who granted to him and his heirs in perpetuity, 
the Royal Castle of Winchester, together with an annual pension 

of 


i 
 Carohis, Hensicus vivast; defensor uterque; 
Hearicus Adel, Carolus ceclesize.”* 
Miner's Winchester, Vol. I. p. 622. 





great Sis, Walter Ralcigh,* Lord Cobham, Lord Grey- 

de Wilton, and others, with whom these noblemen had been im- 
plicated through the subtlety of the King’s Ministers, oo pretended 
00 , Winchester pres 


ao Knghtad. ? 
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sionally visited it in his progresses to the west. 

An the eventful reign of Charles the, First, the City, and Castle, 
‘of Winchester were secured for the Parliament, by Sir. William, 
Waller;. but ubout the conclusion of the year 1645, the Castle 
wax. selacd and, garrisoned by. the Royalists, under the command: 
of Sir William, afterwards Lord Ogle. About this period, a. de= 
sign was entertained, of re-establishing the King’s authority’ in} the: 
appointed, as the genenth reniexvous of the army that, was then 
forming, in) the west; fortifications were at the sume time thrown 
up round the city, and particularly on, the eastern and. western: 
sides, where the entrenchments may yet be traced, ‘The activity, 
of Waller, and the defeat of Lord Hopton on Cheriton, Down,, 
disconcerted this project; and Waller obtained posession of the 
city-without loss:+ the Castie, however, beld. out for the King;, 

‘ and 


© See Beuuries, Be. Vol. IY. p. 509, et vq, 

+ Pie wantow violence: of the soldiery, at-thoir riamphant entrances 
imp Winchester, observes Mr. Miiner, “* heightened nemesis! 
prejudices, was chiefly displayed against our venerable Cartiodral. 

Here, the monuments of the dead were defaced; the bones of Kings. 
anil Bishops thrown about, the Church; the two famous statues of the: 
Kings, Charles and James, erected at the entrance into the choir, pier 
ed downs the communion plate, beoks, hangings, and ‘cushions, seized? 
upon, and mado away with; the Church vestments pur on by the Hea- 
thenish soldiers, siding in that posture in, derision about the streets, 
some: ip singing pieces of the Common Prayer, while others 
toored 








Sees a oa 


Alicia Lisle, widow of the famous John Liste, Esq. 4 

tive for this city, and one of the Judges'on the trial of Charles 
the First. ‘This unfortarate woinan, then upwards of seventy 
years of age, was accused 0 atl se 
battle fought by the HL-fited Duke of Monmouth, at Sedgemore. 
The jury repeatedly declared themselves not satisfied with the 
evidence of her guilt, bat were at length forced to condemn her 
by the interference of that abandoned miscreant, Judge Jeffreys,” 
who presided on the bench, ‘The only act of merey that could be 
obtained for this victim to tyranny, was the alteration of her sen- 
tence from burning, into that of beheading, She was executed in 
September, 1685. The 


* Milncr's Winchester, Vol. I. p. 428. 
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foundations, the present large and massive tower, which hemce 
bore his name; the lofty and capecious north and south traneepts, 
and the body of the Church of the same height with them, and 
reaching to the full extent of the preseat fubric. He alee built 
new cloisters, with all the other offices requisite for a Cathedral 
monastery, in the situation which they ever afterwards held, on the 
south-west side of the Church.” Walkelin’s buildings were com- 
pleted in the year 1093, in the course of which, all the offices 
that had been left standing of the ancient Monastery, and what- 
ever else remained of the old Church, except the high altar, and 
eastern aisles, were taken down; and in the next year, the old high 
altar appears to have been removed, as the relics of St. Swithin, 
and other saints, were then found under it.* 
Abundant specimens of the work of Walkelin yet remain. “The 
most conspicuous of these,” observes Mr. Milner, “ is the square 
massive tower,t 140 feet high, and fifty feet broad, which is 
seen at the present day, in 90 perfect and firm a state to all ap- 
pearance, as when it was built 700 years ago, and which was ce- 
lebrated in ancient times for being the firmest in all England, 
It beers internal evidence of the age in which it was built, im the 
general simplicity and massiveness of its architecture, in its cin. 
cular windows, adorned with the chevron, and billeted mould- 
ings, and in the capituls and ornaments of its pillars. ‘The inside 
ef the tower, in both its stories above the present ceiling, and up 
to the very covering of it, is fmished . with the utmost care, and 
domed with various ommaments, chiefly those above-mentioned. 
The 
© History, &. of Winchester, Vol. IL p. 12. 





+ Mr. Gilpin allows that the history of Winchester is full of curiosity ; 
and that its antiquities serve to illustrate its history : but amongst all its 
antiquities, he recollects nowbiect of beauty except the old cross. Speak- 
ing of the Cathedral as the work of William of Wykeham (only) he 
expresses his surprise that so elegant an architect should have erected a 
structure so heavy and disproportioned as the tower; forgetting doubt- 
Jess that the tower was erected by Walkelin 300 years before Wykeham 
existed! It is certainly, though heavy in appearance, one ef the mast 
magnificent specimens of Norman architecture in this kingdom, 
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The transepts are’ also the work of Walkelin; and though they 
have beon the most neglected of any part of the fabric, yet are 
they in a far more firm ani secure state, than any portion of the 
building that is of a later construction, It is necessary, however, 
carefully to distinguish: the original work from the alterations that 
‘hme since’ been introduced: of the former sort, are the wallsup 
to the very summits of tiem, with their thin perpendicular but- 
tresses, and their varrow simple mouldings;" of the same date 
‘and workmanship are the whole of the several windows in both 
temsepts, being large and well proportioned, with circular beads, 
‘Ormamented with the billeted mouldings, and supported on each 
‘side by a plain Saxon (Norman) pillar, with a rude kind of square 
‘frieze gnd comice, resembling those which are seen between the 
Tights iethe.tower. The alterations that have been introduced in- 
to the ‘transepts: since Walkelin's time, are chicfly found in the 
windows; a great proportion of these have been changed at dif. 
“ferent periods, and in various styles and fashious, In many of 
‘them, the cirevlar arch; and billeted moulding, are leit to remain; 
sand a) pommted window, with Gothic muullions, is inserted under 
them: in others these have been quite taken away, and a painted 
varch has been made to receive the window: in like manuer, the 
St Catherine's Wheel, on) the north front of the said transept, is 
_ evidently of a later date than the Norman founder.”+ . 

© The next alterations made in the Cathedral, were executed un- 
“de the diction of tht eminent Pilate Gotiy de Lay, who 
_ ‘ D2 appears 
9 The interlsced arch-work on the upper part of the south trane 
sept, above the clock," is alo mentioned by Mr. Milner, as part of 


{Ge original work, bor thi is evidently ots later date. 


Ap Te. Catherine Wheel in me SF resembles, the circles of 

im the xaulting of Bishop Wayndete’s chantry. It might, 

> hewever, imsered by Bishop Fox, or his cotemporary, Prior 

“Silkssede, about the time that the otber alterations were raade in the 

Gathers, thar is about the beginsing of the sixteenth century. It is 

‘probally the largest im England, its diameter being nearly thirteen feet: 
that at Elgin Cathedral, Scotland, is only ten freer in diameter. 
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appears to have commenced the rebuilding of all those parts of 
St. Ethelwold’s structure eastward of the high altar, which Wale 
kelin had left standing, together with the Chapel of: Our Lady. 
Dying in 1204, this Bishop was buried, as was the custom, in 
the centre of his own works, which are supposed to have been 
coupleted about three years afterwards. Lucy's work has been 
mistakenly attributed to the Saxons by the celebrated Warton; 
but, as Mr. Milner has judiciously observed, there is no person 
that is a judge of these matters, who viewing the low aisles at the 
eng of the Church, and there seeing, both on the outside and in 
the inside, “ the ranges of short pillars, supporting arches, formed 
of the upper part of a trefoil, the narrow oblong windows in dif- 
ferent cotupartments, without any mullions, the obtuse-angled or 
lance-like heads of these and of the arches themselves, the clusters 
of thin colurans, mostly formed of Purbeck marble, with bold and 
graceful ornaments on the capitals and bases, together with the 
intermingled quatrefoils inscribed in circles by way of ornament ; 
who will hesitate to pronounce that the said work was executed in 
the same century with Salisbury Cathedral, namely, the thirteenth, 
that in which Giodtrey de Lucy died.”* 

The next improvement of the Cathedral, seems to have beer 
undertaken more from a desire to make it assimilate with the rich- 
ly omemented architecture of the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies, than from any particular decay in the structure itself. The 
real cause was undoubtedly, as Mr. Milner has suggested, a strong 
sense of the impropriety of suffering the Cathedral of this opulent 
and dxuitied bishopric, to remain destitute of those admired de- 
corations connected with the English style, then so recently ma- 
tured, and particularly, when so many other religious edifices 

throughout 









* History, &c. of Winchester, Vol. IT. p. 15. Upon comparing 
together the work of our Godfrey de Lucy, particularly in the ancient 
part of the Lady Chapel, with that afterwards executed by Richard 
Poore at Salisbury, we clearly see that the former served as a model 
for the latter: we must not omit, however, that some windows of a 
Jater date have been inserted in a part of this building, no less than in 
that of Walkelin,” Ibid, 
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f the kingdom, © shone forth with all the beauty of 
tracery, vanltings, spreading columns, shelving buttresses, tapers 
ing piitmacles, canopied niches, statuary friezes, and corbels, 
ramified wullions, and historical windows.” 

‘The Prelate who commenced the now alterations was Willian 
de Edyngton, Treasurer and Climeellor to. Edward: the ‘Third, 
andl predecessor, in this See to Willian de Wykeham, to whom all 
the honor of the wndertaking bas been generally adjudged: though 
EAyngton, as will presently be seen, is. ut least entitled to an equal 
share. “It is incontestible;” observes the anthor wbove quoted, 
+ from hiis will, made and signed in the year of his decease, (1966,) 
tat he had actually undertaken to finish the rebuilding of the 
great nave of the Church, though he ouly lived to execute a 
anal part of it; namely, the two first windoves, from the great 
west wintlow, with the corresponding buttresses, and one pinnae 
ele on the north side of the Church; and in like sanmer, the first 
Window: towards the west, with the buttress auul pinnacle on the 
south side: of the same.” 

_ Cousitlerably more praije is due to Bishop Edyngion, than ap- 
pears from this extract; and it is somewhat surprising that Mx, 
‘Milner, whose sagacity has been so landably exerted iu a.critical 
exunination of the architecture of this Cathedral, slould kave 
failed ay discovering, that not only the three windows which he 
bas mentioned, bat three others also, in the west front. of the fie 
rie, are the work of Edlyngtou. The great west window, amd the 
two smaller windows on each sicle of it, corresponding with each 
other, when compared with the other windows of Edyngton's 
work, and those of Wykelsun's, will uppear to any spectator, 
“possessed 66 the least architectural discrimivation, to. belong to 
‘The Work of Edyngton, aut not to dhat of Wykeham, Were we 
aot sulficiently convinced of this fact by the character of the win- 
dows ia question, which ore executed with less elegance than those 
GF Wykelam’s, being wider and heavier in their appearance, with 
8 greater number of compartments, and supported by mouldings: 
‘of a broader amd more simple cast, aud displaying in every part a 
plainer stile of workmanship; yet we might be led to doubt whe- 

D3 ther 





Wier an architect skilled it his profetsion, would have began and 
finished the two princign! angles of a building, without having 
thought OF the front, Which was to join the suid angles: bat we 
have the evidence of history to ascertain this point beyond a doubt, 
Chandler, in his accurate deseription of Wykebuim’'s work, Says 
oily, that Wykeliam “ rebuilt anew, froin the bottom to the top, 
the body of this Church, together with the two wings or side ashes, 
‘iid all the glass windows, from the top of the reat western win 
dow to the belfry, and erected vaultings in the’ same ciirious 
workmanship.” It i evident, therefore, that he does not indude, 
in his description of Wykcham’s work, the westem window any 
‘tore than the belfry, which is known to be the work of Walke- 
Jin; bat, in fect, he is meatking the precise extent of Wykeham’s 
‘Work; and the boundaries of it, to the west as well a8 to the east, 
tre certainly to be understood exclusively, ' In short, the whole 
‘Work, as well as every part belonging to these windows, is distin- 
jruished by ornaments, and exectited ih a manner which clearly 
ascertain them to be the work of Edyngton. The evident proof 
is this; the trefoils in every compartment, both in the inside and 
‘outside, are foliated at the points in the shape of a’heatt, with 
‘certain foliated carvings, which ure imitated also in the work of 
Bishop Fox at the eastern end of the Church; Now, it is clearly 
apparent, that, if the same ornament be foutd ih the Church of 
Edyngton, in Wiltsliire, which is known to Tatve “beetd” buil€ by 
Bishop Edyngton, wlio took his name from that place, it would be 
an almost decisive proof that these windows were built tinder his di- 
‘rection. In the winter of 1801, the writer had ab oppottunity of 
‘examining that ¢legant structure, and he was fot altogether disap. 
pointed: for though, in consequence of occasional destruction’, 
and secessive repsirs, this ormantent has been partially obliterated, 
yet, in the grand eastern window of the chancel, nine perfect spe- 
‘cimens are still to be seen: other specimens may also be found, 
but particularly in the cenotaph erected to Bishop Edyngton ot 
‘the south side of thé Coureh; this is profisely decorated with the 
‘sante kind of ormiment, [t evidently results from this statement, 
that the wtiole, or nearly the whole, of the west front, must be 

r considered 
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eomidered as the work of Exlyngton; and though not so beauti- 
fully proportioned as some other parts of the Cathedral, is yet 
‘executed ina style highly creditable to his taste and judgment. 

‘On the death of Edyngton, the completion of his design was 
undertaken by the immortal Wykeham, and that “ from his mere 
Aiberality and zeal for the honour of God,” as appears from au 
authentic deed, noticed by his biographer, Bishop Lowth, By 
‘the stme instrament, the Prior and Convent agreed to “ find the 
Whole scaffolding necessiry for the work, and gave the Bishop 
‘Permission to dig and carry away chalk and sand from any of their 
Jands, as he might think convenient and useful for the same pur- 
pose.” ‘The name of the architect who superintended the works 
sander Wykeham’s direction, was William Winford. 

‘The whole of the nave, from the tower to the work of Edyng- 
ton, at the west end, is commonly attributed to Wykeham; but 
this is not altogether accurate, as the original Norman columns, 
‘erected by Woalkelin, “ may be traced not only at the steps lead- 
ing up to the choir, where there was a sufficient reason for not 
‘easing them, bat aloft, amid the very timbers of the roof on both 
tiles of the nave, throughout the greater part of its extent, cor- 
responding in every respect, with those which are still seen reach 
‘ing up to the timbers in the transepts. In like manner the pointed 
arches between the columns on the first story, upon a close inspec- 
tion from the inside of the work, above the aisles, will be found 
‘pot to have been originally built in that manner, but to have 
been formed by filling up, ond adapting to that shape, the old 
‘semicircular arches of Walkelin’s second story, the form of which 
‘gnny also be seen in the cross aisles.” ft is therefore evident, 
Phat as meh was preserved of the Norman building as could be 
fashioned into the improved style; and the widue massiveness of 
the pillars is thus accounted for, from the necessity of casing them 
swith clustered columns. 

Ds The 


® Milner’s Winchester, Vol. HI. p, 10 


4In Wykeham’s hist will, (vide Lowth’s Appendix) dated the 
Year before his death, (1405,) 500 marks are left for finislung the re~ 


pairs, 
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‘The west end of the.Cathedral “ was now complete in its kindy 
but the eastern part of it, from the tower to the low aisles of De 
Lucy, was far from being conformable to the rest, it consisting of 
the Norman work of Walkelin, repaired and decorated at sabse- 
quent periods, when that great and good prelate, Fox, at the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century, undertook to rebuild it.” This 
he accordingly performed, with all the finished elegance that the 
English style had at that period acquired, “ It is impossible,” 
continues Mr. Milner, “ to survey the works of this Prelate, either 
on the outside of the Charch, or within it, without being struck , 
with their beauty and magnificence, in which we find the most ex- 
quisite art employed to cxecute the most noble and elegant designs. 
We cannot fail, in particular, to admire the vast, but well-pra- 
portioned, and ornamented, arched windows, which surround 
this part, and give light to the sauctuary; the bold and airy fly- 
ing buttresses, that, stretching over the side aisles, support the 
upper walls; the rich open battiement, which surmounts these 
walls; and the elegant sweep that contracts them to the size of 
the great eastem window; the two gorgeous canopies which crown 
the extreme turrets; and the -profusion of elegant carved work 
which covers the whole east front, tapering up to a point, where 
we view the breathing statue of the pious founder resting upon his 
chosen emblem, the pelican, Ina word, neglected and mutilated 
as this work has been, during the course of nearly three centuries, 
it still warrants us to assert, that if the whole Cathedral had been 
finished in the style of this portion of it, this Island, and perhaps 
all Europe,” could not have exhibited a structure more beautiful.* 

Bishop Fox apparently intended to have altered the transepts 
into a similar form with the other parts of the fabric, as the 
side aisles of his construction, are furnished on each side, “ with 

ornamental 





pairs, “operis incepti." It is therefore a mistake to suppose that the 
works were completed ia the Bishop's life-time. ‘The provisions made 
for finishing them, occupy a considerable portion of that very curious 
flocument. 


# History, &c. of Winchester, Vol. II. p. 19, . 
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pramental work and windows, beyond theJine of the trasepts, 
partof which is removed, ia order to make roam for their «linise 
sina; #s likewise; that the upper tier of winlows, being four in 
number, ou the, yest: side of hut tothe nosth,ewas, athe time 
that Fox's other works were going on, completely altered into the 
‘pointed style, and firrnished. with canopies, busts, and aticia, 
wou which are seen the initials and devices of Fox's cotermporary 
and friend, Prior Silkstede.* 

At the eastern extremity of this vexerable pile is the Chapel wf 
Dur Lady, whieh exhibits a great variety of rich work, but some; 
what overcrowded! with ornament, particularly in the windows. 
‘This Chapel was enlarged carly in the sixteenth century, im the 
time of Prior Silkstede, as appears from his devices, and the ree 
busses of his name, which are carved on different parts, 

On entering the Cathedral by the west door, before which a 
considerable quantity of earth and rabbish bus boen suffered to ace 
cumnlate, the uttentipa ix first arrested by the vast-and lofty co 
tumns of the maye, which have been judiciously made to assi- 
gmilate with the pointed style, by surrounding them with clustered 
pillars, and other ornaments, Each column is. about twelve feet 
in diameter; the space betwecn them, or intercolumuiation, “iy 

two diameters only, The view into the choir is inferoepted 
screen, of the Composite order, designed by Inigo 
Fn executed at the expense of Charles the First, This 
object, from the ipeongruity of its style to the other parts of the 
Duilding, and its hue being different trom the rest of the stane- 
ork, basa very unpleasant effect: in the niches on cach side the 
‘opening, in the cestre, are bronze statues of the above Monarch, 
antl his predecessor, James the First, 


Among 


© History, &c. of Winchester, Vol. II. p. 20. ‘The initials of the 
Priors tame appear enveloped in a skein of silk, with the motto Jn 
Blottam Deo. An another place, the arms of the Bishopric, the Royal 
arin of that period, Sc. are inscribed with the same motto, in Gothic 
Fetters of the tenth century. ‘The upper story of windows to the east 
of tlie tower, bear a great retemblance to thove which have been atiris 


rated to Edyngton, 
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‘Among the orakmments on the orbs of the groining, and om tlie 
facia below the open gallery that extends on each side of the nave, 
‘are the arms ane busts of Cardinal Beaufort, and bis father, John 
of Gaunt; together with their devices, the white hart chained,* and 
other insignia; as also the lily of Waynflete, intertiingted with the 
arms ant! busts of Bishop WyxeHAst, ‘The space between the fifth 
and sinth colunns, oa the south side, is occupied by the tomb and 
Chantry, or mortuary Chapel, of the lastemmd Prelite, who 
caused them to be erected during his lifetiine, and: appointed 
three monks to say mass in the Chapel, for the repose of his own 
soul, and the souls of his parents and benefactors: the decease of 
Wykeham occurred in September, 1404. “ The design and exe- 
cution of the work before us,” observes Mr, Milner, “ are, per 
haps, the most perfect specimens extant of the time when they 
Were performed, The ornaments in general are rich, without be~ 
ing crowded; the carvings are delicate, without being finical, 
‘The Chantry is divided in its length, into thee atches, the ean. 
pies of which, according fo a later improvement, are carved to 
humour the shape of the arches: the middlemost of these, which 
is the largest, is subdivided helow into three compartments, those 
‘on the sides consisting of two. ‘There are five tabermackes, oF 
Niches, over the head of the monument within the Chapel, besides 
those on the outside of it, and ten others at fhe feet, over the 
‘ancient altar, for so many statues of Wykelnum’s patron sats: the 
foundation of the alter, and a great part of the credence table on 
the right hand of it, are still visible, ‘The marble figure of this 
great man, which lies over his mortal remains, exhibits his placid 
and intelligent featares, and is dressed int the episcopal costume, 
‘The head rests upon a pillow, supported by two angels; and at 
the feet ure three religious men, in the attitude of prayer."+ 

Round 

4 Miloer, “This badge of cognizance was given by John of Gaunt, 

after his return from Castile, at the justings in Smithfield, as Stow re- 


ports; yer the King himself, viz. Richard the Second, alo adopted for 
his device, a white bart, crowned, gorged, and sitting.” 


+ History of Winchester, Vol. IL p. 25, 96. 
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Round the slay on which the figure rests, isithe following iuscrip- 
tiow in brass letters, curiously énbaid : 


| PAlipetmus Victns ybedam jacee bie necewicrus: 
aria Ecclesiae ex:eul, reparavit camque, 
Aatgua erat vapifer ; probat hoe cum divite pauper: 

~ Gorwiliis pariter regi furrae bene vegter, 

‘hun Voter esr pium fundario colleaiorum : 
Dpanine primum orat, Eineeniaeque secundum, 
‘Bupiter oretis, cumutum quicanque videria, 
$9ro cansio meritio ut ais iG vita percunia.” 


"Phe statues which adomed this Chapel, were destroyed in the 
Hine Of the Civil Wars, ant many of the other ormments were e- 
ier inutilated or erased. Since the Restoration, it has been twice 
Gr thrice repaired; and a few years ago, it was new painted, and 
fairly gilded, by a Mr. Cave, of this city. “The charges of repe- 
ition are defrayed by Wykeham’s two foundations, New College, 


~ Betieath the tenth arch, from the west end, and adjoining td 

“Whe Hight of steps Heading towards the choir, is the ancient mont. 

‘ental Chapel of Bishop Epyxcvron, which, thoagh in a similar 

iececmranc to that of Bishop Wykeham, is by no means 

‘or complete. On the tomb within is the effigies of 

} and round the slab ott Latin inseriptions to his me- 

bry, flald in brass letters, by whieh it appears, that he died on 

“Wee CRNA OF October, 1366. ‘This Chapel is in a very neglected 
state. 


On entering the southerd transept from the south aisle of the 
“ime, the original work of Wakelin presents itself, sind here are 


seth 


© % * William, surnamed Wykeham, lies here overthrown by Death: 
Hie was Bishop of this Church, and the repairer of it——He was un- 
Bounded tn his boipirality, as the poor and the rich can equally prove: — 
SHE was fikewise w sage politician, and Counsellor of the Srare—Liis 
Piety & teanifested by the Colleges which he founded :—the first of 
Which is at Oxford) the second at Winches:cr.—You, looks upon 
Wi momdimetit, Cedke net to pray—char for such great deserts, he may 
exjoy eternal life.” Milner. 
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geen “huge round pillars, and vast circular arches, piled upom 
one another to an amazing height; not, however, without sym- 
metry, and certain simple omaments; whilst other smaller columns, 
without either capitals or bases, are continued up the walls, be- 
tween the arches, to the roof, which is open to the view. The 
west aisle of the transept, which is portioned off from the rest, 
was the ancient Sextry, or Sacristy, and now forms the Chapter- 
House and ‘Treasury: it seems to have consisted of two separate 
offices. The entrance was to the north, under two great arches, 
now stopped up, but still adorned with rich Norman work. 
Against the west wall of the transept are certain ancient presses, 
bearing upon them the device of Silkstede, the original use of 
which seems to have been to keep the great habits, or large out 
side garments of the monks, but which are now employed to con- 
tain the surplices of the choristers aud singing men, In the south 
wall, under the clock, is a door, which conducted into certain of- 
fices of the ancient Monastery; and on the right is a calefactory, 
necessary for preserving fire for the thuribles, or censors, that 
were used in the ancient service. On the right was another pas- 
sage into the Sacristy: over this is still seen the stair-case leading 
to the ancient Dormitories, from which the mouks had a ready 
passage into the choir, to perform their midnight service. The 
east aisle of this transept is divided into two Chapels: that on the 
right is called Silkstede's Chapel, from the circumstance of the let- 
ters of his Christian name being curiously carved on the open work 
of the screen which is before it. The adjoining Chapel is probably 
that in which the remains of Bishop Courtney rest: this Chapel is 
highly ormamented.* Without it, on the left, near the stone steps 
that lead up to the iron gate, are two stone coitins, with their lids 
upon them, standing quite out of the ground. On one of them is 
a mutilated statue; and on the other, a carved figure of a Cathe- 
dral Prior, with all his proper ornaments, surrounded by the fo 
lowing inscription : 





Die 


™ In the windows are the arms of Cardinal Beaufort, and Dean 
‘Young; the latter appears to have fitted u, this Chapel for his burying- 
place. 
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Role face CatiMlieteas ve Wasyng, quondaer Prior ietius 

Grcleear, cajus animat propiticur Deus, ct qui pro snima 

_ fjus ocapesit, tts anos quinqusgints vite indDulgemtiac pree 
aE da ' 
he architecture of the northera transept is equally ponderous 
ani lofty with thatiof the southera, and the gener! style of the 
arnanieits thessame, it being, ats before mentioned, part of the 
work of Bishop Walkelin. In the open part of the trans¢pt, there: 
appears to ave been five altars; and the whole of it has been de 
corated with figures of Saints, and other embellishments, some of 
whieh still remain, Against the west.wall, ai the extremity of the 
transept, are the traces of 2 colossal figure, evidently intended for 
St. Christopher, carrying the infant Jesus; above it is a partly ob- 
Titeratest representation of the Adoration of the Magi. The west’ 
aisle of the transept, consisting of two Chapels, (in one of which is 
aibold specimen of the horse-shoe arch,) is now shut up trom the 
body of thie Church, inorder to form work-shops for repairing the 
faliric, Under! the organ-stairs, beneath an arch, is a mutilated’ 
Tustin stone, of a Bishop, holding # heart between his bunds. 
‘Thishas been removed from beneath an.arch, with a correspond- 
ing anopy in the southern trinsept, and is traditionally asserted to. 
représent Bishop Ethehear, halt brother to Henry the Third, who 
dicd at Paris, in the year 1261, aml whose heart was brought to 
Engtand, and interred!in this Cathedral, according to his own de« 
sine, Lower down the steps, beneath the organ stairs, is a gloomy 
‘Chapel, now almost forgotien; but formerly much resorted to at 
stated periods, and known by the appellation of the Chapel of the 
Sepulchre. This is ormunented with various rade and ancient 
fresto paintings, from the History of the New Testament, In 
front a stone coffin, raised a little out of the ground, and carved 
with a Processional Cross, but without inscription, or any other 
ommament : 


© Here fier William de Basyng, formerly Prior of this Church, to 
whose soul Ged be merciful; and whowever prays for the same, shall 
obtain three years and jifly days of iniliclgence. ‘This W. de Basyny 
Bled 1205; Lik predecessor, of the same name, resigned his Priory in 
4984, and died'in 1288: Ang. Sucra, p. Regist, de Pontoz. 





onmment: it s«appowd to mark the baraiplae of cae of the 
Priors of this Cathedral. ~— <aen® 

flight of steps which coses the mave before the en- 
trance of the choir, was the ancest Rood-Lof, which in the Co- 
tholic times was adored with a rich crucifix, with the attendant 
figures of the Virgin Mary, and St. Jobn the Evangelist, given 
by Stigand, who was Bishop of this See im 1045, and Archbishop 
of Canterbary in 1052. The Rood-Loft is thought to have been 
removed on the > aatananeherse a 
First. 

‘The Choi awhreny wcll sal elie Spee 
remarkable for having the great towcr imunediately aver it, instead 
ef over the suce before the entrance, 2s in most other Cathedrals, 
‘The tower was evidently intended to throw light into this partof 
the fabric; but in the reign of Charles the First, it was injudicious 
Jy ceited, and sdorved in the manner it now appears, as the Or 
naments themselves indicate. In the centre is an emblem of the 
‘Temity, surrounded by the following chronogran; the numeral let. 
ters thatare bere peinted in capitals, being galt in the original, andof 
a larger size than the others, are casily separated, and when placéd 
in proper order, compose tie date 1634, in which year thisaltere- 
tion was made: slnt DoMVs uVsVs rll neces NVrRivn, 
neolya xVreices plx.* The corbels, from which the ribs of 
the vaulting spring, are formed by four busts, represeuting the 
above Sovereign, und his father James the First, in alternate suc- 
cewion, and dressed ip the habits of their times: above each bust 
is an appropriate motto, Among the other omaments are the 
‘arms, initials, and devices, of Charles, und his Queen Henrietta 
Maria, who are also represented in profile, by a curious medallion : 
the arms of the then Prince of Wales, of Archbishop Laud, Bishop 
Curle, vod Dean Young,t are likewise depicted here. 

The 


© May pious Kings be the nursing fathers, and picus Queens the nursing 
mothers, of this Church. 


+ The aries of Dean Young are, Argent, three piles sable, charged 
with an amulet, Or, or Argent. It is remarkable, that wherever the 
arms 
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» The Stalls, which rmge on cach side of the choir, with their 
amisereres,t canopies, pinnacles, and other omaments, are very 
ancient; and preseat a profusion of foliage, crockets, basts, and 
Ikuman and. anial figures, boldly designed, as well as executed, 
On the vortly side the stalls are terminated by the Pulpit, whieb, 
‘ornaments, executed in cane-work, was given by Prior 
‘Bilkstetle: Opposite to the pulpit, on the south side, is the Epie- 
which, though elegantly constructed in the Corin- 

Ahien order, but ill accords with the prevailing style; this was the 
gift of Bishop ‘Trelawny, about the commencement of the last 


century, 
» To the middle of the choir, and opposite to the north and south 
‘dodrs, is the tombof Wittiam Rurvs, the last of our Sove- 
reigns that wes interred in this ancient mausoleum of Royalty: his 
Speers tereennss bap bece, reeves, and now repose in one of 
chests that) rest on the stone partitions which form 
Se ads daclonorse\of.tho:Preatytery, or altar-part of the choir. 
is raised about two feet above the ground, being of the 
Dos d’Ane, and consists of grey marble, Though the 
bones of the King had been long removed, this tomb was again 
eer tnd ‘senong the veining wes 


mts 5 was 


So fe See of Winchester have been placed by this Dean, the 

‘key are always transpoved. “This is not from ignorance 
Sani from design: Prior Silkstede, in many places, has 
‘done the same. It would appear that the title of Dean having succeed- 
$4 tothat of Prior, or rather out of the two names of Dean and Price, 
the former alone, having retained the Deanery as well as Priory, may 
‘asmume the arms of the Bishopric reversed. 


TW HoT hat tenall shelving stool, which the seats of the stalls formed 
When turned up in their proper position, is called a Miserere: on these 
‘ged canons of ancient times, with the assistance of their el- 
(bows on the upper part of the stalls, half supported themselves during 
“Pertaie parts of their long offices, not to be obliged always to stand or 
Kueel ‘This stool, however, i s0 contrived, that if the body became 
yt naturally fell down, and the person who rested upon 

by ferward into the middle of the choir.” 
Mitucr’s History, Vol. If, p. 96. 
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arms of the Sees of Exeter, Batl and Welle, Durham, and Wine 
chester; over all of which Fox had presided, From the altar to 
the‘east window, the vaulting bearsnone but pious ornaments, being: 
thé several iinplements of our Saviour’s Passion, namely, the cross; 
town of thom, “indils, dianimer, -scourges, &c. together: witht 
ther fakes of Pilate, and his wife, of the High Priest, and many 
others, all bemarkable: “for the ingenuity of their design, and the 
orighta) perfection and fresluiessowhich they have retained during 
alnodt thrae centinies.” —~ Mook dh th bm : 

‘The elegant! partitions above mentioned, which separate the 
Presbytery from: the north and sonth aisles, are also the work of 
Bishop Fox; bat same portion of the expense of erection was de~ 
frayed hy the legecy of Cardinal Beaufort, and the donations of 
sone other benefactor, now unknown, These partitions  dis- 
play the arms end mottors of the aloe persomages, andl also the 
anns of E:lward the Confessor, as well as the date 1525, which 
marks the period of their construction. The arches'in the open~ 
work, are chaste and highly-finishet specimens of the pointed: 
style; but some of the ornaments on the cornices above them, are 
parily.Grecian, Upon the top of these partitions, over the centre 
of each compartasent, are ranged six wooden Chess, containing. 
the remains of several of the most exalted personages that huve: 
been interred itr this Cathedral. The first person that appears to 
have collected these perishable remuants of humanity, was Bishopr 
de Blois, who Jived in the twelfth century: but when the elicit 
was ‘rebuilt by Fox, at the beginving of the sixteemh century, te 

ip 
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resent chests were ordered to be made by that Prelate; and the 
bones being removed into them, they were placed in the situations 
‘which they sow occupy. Euch cliest isearved, peinted, and gilt, and 
iuseribed with the nawes ancl epitaphs of the illastrions characters 
whose remains they contain, The names inwribed are those of 
the Kings Kiwectts; Apunruus for E:belolph: Kenueen;? 
Eosert; Boswnn; (son of Alirel;) Evasp; Canute; and 
Reres; of Queen Ena; and of the Bishops ALwyn, Wina, 
aad Stiganp4 Frou the inscription Hae én cita A.D. 1661 
Promiscne recongita sunt ops principum et pralatoram sacrilege 

Vou. Vi. Dec, 180% EE burbarie 


© Th name & mistakenly referred, by Mr. Milner, to Kenewalch, 
ihe som of Kinegils, and joint-fouinder of the Cathedral; bur the person 
wealy meant, is Cynewulphus, of Kenulph, who was King of the West 
Saewes within teeny years of King utert, We died in the year 
784; and his body is exprenly stared to have heen buried at Wiachester, 


phereus it fs poco certain that Kenewalch was buried here, 
(oe Vide Sax, Chron, 


# These chess were opened a few years ago, by some officers of 

talents and familly, belonging to the Wes York regiment 

, thes quartered in this city. from the account communicated 

to Mr. Milpor, by ane of these gentlemen, Henry Howard, Esq. of 

soa in Cumberland, the following particulars are extracted. 

first chest, inwribed Kincgils and Adulphus, contains two 

ao two sets of thigh and feg bones, We measured the sculle 

and j, to discover whether there was any difference in the 

sine From the prevost race of men 5 and found the first cull, from the 

f Patt of the cag temporis, to measure five inches and three quar- 

‘the second sall, five inches and a half, and one sixteenth of 

a these mesturements, and indeed those of the others, prove 

that there waino superiority of size. From the contents of the chest, it 

dhees ote appear that the bones do not belong to the Kings with whore 
ames at ie insesabed, 

"Phe weccad chest, inscribed Egbert and Kenulph, contains three 

seill, one of which is very small. One thigh-bone wanting a fellow, 

and measures nineteen inches and three quarters in length; 

tee leg-hones, one of which is rather deformed, and the two 

‘Belonging to this body, are in the chem, and answer exactly. 

@ are wlio two onticr thiigh-bones, and two leg-bones, that pair; so 


thet, 
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bartigrie dijpersa A.D. 1642,* which occurs on two of thechests, 
it appears that > renmins of these Sovereigns and Prelates have 
been coufusedly intermingled; and from a late examination of 
‘the chests, this is clewrly evinced to be the fact: it is even proba- 
‘ble, from different circumstances, that the bones lid been ister 
inixed before their removal by Bishop Fox, Tbe original epitaph 
‘on Queen Emma, which once existed in this Cathedral, is recorded 
to have been as follows: 

Hic Emmam cista Reginam constinet ista. 

‘Doxit Erheldredus Rex hanc, et poitea Cnutus, 

Edwardum parit ec, ac Hardi-canotom, 

Quator bes reges vidit sceptra tenentes, 

Anglorum Regum fult hwe sic mater et uxort 


; onan ‘hier 
that, with che exception of the third scull, these may be the bones of the 
aforesaid Kings. 

“ Third and fourth chests, bearing the names of Canute, Rufus, Ent- 
ma, Wina, Alsyn, and Stigand: neither of thexe contain any scull; 
‘but they are full of thigh and leg-bones, one set of which, in the third 
chest, is much emaller and weaker than the rest; this, with the supernu- 


merary scull in the second chest, might possibly have belonged to Queen 
Emma. 

# ‘The fifth chest, inscribed Edovend, contains five sculls, and three 
er four thigh-bones, One of the sculls, from the state of the sutures, 
belonged to a yery old man; another also belonged to an old person ; 
these, therefore, might have belonged to Wina and Alwyn, 

“ The sixth chest, inscribed Edred, contains many thigh-bones, and 
two sculls—It is to be observed, that the sculls actually ar present in 
the chests, are twelve in number, which is also the number of the names 
inscribed on the same chests, It will also appear, from the size of the 
bones, that there was no difference of stature from the present age.’ 


* “In this chest, in the year 1601, were promiscuoutly laid together, 
the bones of the Princes and Prelates, which had been scattered about 
by sacrilegious barbarism in the yoar 1042." 

+ “The seme of this epitaph may be thus rendered into English, 
«t Here rests in thie chest, Queen Emma, She was first married to King 
Btheired, and afterwards to King Canute: to the former she bare Ed~ 
ward, to the latter Hardicannte. She saw all these four Kings wield= 
fing: the sceptre; and thus was the wife and mother of English Kings." 


» 
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“Above the communion table, which is made to resemble an al- 
jar, rises @ lofty canopy of wood-work, consisting of festoons, and 
other carvings in alto-relievo: This heavy and tasteless object, 
together with the rails, was executed in the reign of Charles 
the First. Beneath the canopy is fixed the celebrated altarpiece 
by West, representing Our Saviour raising Lazarus from the 
dead. The design and. composition of this picture are extremely 
fine; and the expression given to the principal figures, is treated 
with great judgment and truth; though it has been asserted, from 
a mistaken conception of the passages* from which the subject is 
derived, that the character of the Redeemer is too placid for the 
astonishing miracle he is here working. The benignity and philo- 
sophie attention of the Apostles are well expressed; and the grace; 
beauty. and sorrow of Martha and Mary, the sisters of Lazarus, 
_are admirably depicted. 

Behind, See iielteereeted br 00 cantyy ard Sines le 

‘8 magnificently carved Screen, in stone-work;, supposed to be the 
Fichestand most exquisite specimen of the pointed style in Eng- 
Hand. ‘This was executed in the time of Bishop Fox; and though 
greatly neglected, and clogged with whitewash, still exhibits an 
unrivalled delicacy of workmanship. It contains a variety of 
niches, with richly-crnamented canopies, beneath each of which 
was formerly a statue; but these having been demolished on the 
Reformation, their places are now occupied by Grecian ums, a 
‘substitution that displays more liberality than taste.+ On the span- 
dels of the doors are fine carvings in basso-relicvo, from the his+ 
‘tory of the Annunciation, &c. of the Blessed Virgin. These are 
colored, and appear nearly as fresh as when executed 300 years 


Mer. 
E2 © Immediately 
sd # St. John, Chap. XI. ¥. 33-49. 


are? 
4 )The expense of erecting them, and of laying down the preseat rich 
Of the Presbytery, was defrayed by a legacy of 8001. 
bequeathed for the purpae, in 1700, by Dr, William Harris, a Pre~ 
Seodsey ofthis Carbedeat 


er 





‘dé art ‘bas fier unable to imitate.” "The stained? 
Window, However, as well as of the others round the choir, tre 
“nore 


La hyeidd ind passing into The south aisté, the first b- 
ject that aftticts attefition, fs the gorgeous Chapel, or Chantry, 
of Bisuor Fox, whicli, froid tle many hours spebt by tliat Pre- 
Tate in this his destined place of interment, aequfred the appelli- 
tibi Of Fox's Study. "There is a faxuri¢ney of omattiént;” observes 
‘Mr, Milner, “in die arches, edtuttans, and niches, with which it 
& covered, that batlles minute deseription; and might appear ex- 
Gesive, Were not the whole exceated with exact syrtmetry, fire 
fet nd fated dine and bid it not been the architect's 

to stiut up this Chipel from the side aisle ; even the grim 

‘ing in the small niches, which are multiplied to the number of 
“SRG, eA ter of tons tty, bag iat 
j of thatt; aid yet all are fonned on true architectural princi. 

in an elegant Oblong siete tivder the thin areh, Mes the 

of thé founder, which he, for the sake of Humility, sind 

J hate chose stioult be répresented as an emaciated 

it Winding sheet, with the feet resting on n Death's head” 

Pox, was ‘buried, as clearly appears from different passages 

and the Anglia Sacra; though some authors have as- 

& grave in another port of the Cathedral. ‘The open- 

work of the arches was originally filled with painted glass; bat 
‘this was destroyed during the troubles in the reign of Charles the 
Fitst. The roof is ornamented with the royal arms of the house 
“OF Tuctor, eniblazotied and gilt; aul, with the foumter’sown arms, 
aml favorite device, the pelican. The ancient altar has been de- 
stroyed, 
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atroyed, together, with three large statues, ancl uine smaller anes, 
am wd whieh ane 


with the above, tnd cecapying the entire space behind 
the altar, is) another Chapel, ia which the carly conventual mass 
was colebrated every morning, immediately after the holding of 
the ebapter; here also was kept the magnificent shrine of St. 
‘Swithin, the gift of Kiog Edgar, which is recorded to have heen 
of silver, gilt, and adorned with precious stones. 

_ Atvthe north ene of this Chapel, and corresponding in situation, 
Dut not in architecture, with Fox's Chantry on the south, és the 
Chapel of Bisuor Ganpiyen; an absurd intermixture od 
Pointed mid Tonic styles, bath indifferent in their binds.” 
eel ae ees taba opener tovendinrs 
‘Deen remoyed out of their scpulture, from a dctestation of his 

the | Chapel itself has been much damaged from 
“the same principle, ‘The pavement is entirely torn up, with the 


re a reinn a Rive nee 


© Bie acet omni Bes trea raie Mis, 


© This: stone: covered the remains of King Edman, whose boues 

RTE NOW supposed to pest in ope of the mortuary chests of the 

choir, and whom, his father Alfoed admitted to a participation of 

‘Bhe Sovereignty, Edmund died in the year $70, as appears from 
‘the Saxon Chronicle. 

On the Screen which separates the work of Bishop de Lucy 

‘fiom that of Fox, on the east side of the three lastlescribed Chae 

‘canopied niches, in whieh formerly were statues 

the Virgin, and of seventeen af the most illustrious 

Sberciactors to this Cathedral; but these were entirely destroyed 

the seventeenth century, In the lower prart 

5 is n-small arched way, now blocked up with ma 

tate down « stone stair-case into the western erypt, 

y under the high altar und sinctuary, which being the 

ace for the reception of relics, and for the interment of 

ES persons 
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persons of eminent sanctity, was hence called The Hély Hole; by. 
which name it constantly occurs in the original history oF this 
ity."* ‘This receptacle has been erroneously supposed the origi 
rial burial-place of the personages whose bones are now preserved 
in the chests round the choir: its real destination, however, is 
clearly expressed by a Latin inscription over the said vault, and 
which has been thus translated. ‘The Bodies of different Saints 
are here buried tn peace, through whose merits _tiany miracles shone 
forth 
In front, aind just before the Holy Hole, is a Stab,\ or rave. 
stone, of a remurkable size, its length being twelve feet, and its 
width, five: this is asserted by Warton, and other writers on the 
auntiquity of Winchester, to cover the remains of St, Swithin, the 
great patron Saint of the Cathedral and city, ‘The inaccuracy of 
this statement was, however, ascertained in the summer of 1797, 
when the slab was raised, and the grave being purposely opened, 
in the presence of reveral gentlemen, a complete skeleton was 
found, with “ every rib and joint in its proper place.” ‘This was 
‘at once demonstrative of the falsehood of the tradition, as the 
bones of the Saint are known to have been translated from their 
original burial-place, and the scuil to have been carried from Win- 
chester to Canterbury, (and deposited there under Christ’s Altar) 
by St. Elphege, on his promotion to the latter See.t From the 
traces of a mitre and crosier on the slab, and the several appears 
ances 
® Mitner's Winchester, Vol. I. p. 71. + Ibid. 


¢ “In quo altari B. Elphegus caput Sancei Swithuni quod ipse a pon~ 
tifcatu Wintoniensi in archiepiscoparam Cantuariensem, translatus se= 
eam tulerat, cum multis alioram sanctorum reliquiis solemniter repo- 
suerat.!" Gervas. Dorab. De Combust. Et Repar. Dorob. Ece. apud 
Toya p- 1291.—The principal circumstances that were observed on 
opening the graye, are thus detailed in a letter quoted by Mr. Milner, 
from H, Howard, Esq, When the slab was raised, “ there appeared 
an oblong tomb, ‘or opening, seven feet long, and two feet five inches 
broad, formed of-slabs of a fine white stone, (similar to that used in 
‘Bishop Fox's Chapel,) neatly polished, jointed with care and art, and 


LI 
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ances attending the opening of the grave, Mr. Milner, with much 
probability, supposes the person interred there, to have been Prior 
Silkstede, 


‘The magnificent Chantries of Cardital Beaufort, and of Bishop 
Waynflete, which correspond with each other in form and situa- 
tion, occupy the middle arches of that part of the Cathedral 
erected by Bisnor Dx Lucy; who lies buried beneath a flat 
tomb of grey marble, raised about two fect above the surfice of 
the ground, near the centre of his own work, and directly opposite 
fo the entrance into the Chapel of Our Lady. Tradition, as well 
‘es the voice of several antiquaries, has pointed this out as the ac- 
tual tomb of King Lucius, the reputed original founder of this 
‘Cathedral. The absurdity of this tale, omitting the fact of its not 

Et having 


‘as clean and dry as if it had been just finished on that day. After re~ 
“Moving about twe fect five inches of rubbish, consisting of pulverized 


‘tone and decayed mortar, the flat lid of an oak coffin appeared, in a 
‘Very moist, spomgy, and decayed state. ‘The coffin, of rather chest, 
which contained the bones, was about six feet and a half long, one foot 
“en inches broad, and not quite one foot deep. In some places it wat 
‘broken into by the weight of the rubbish, which, in consequence, was 
‘fopnd mixed with the bones: there was no lead in the inside, nor any 
nseription. The bones lay in an undisturbed state; the jaw, and every 
‘Tb and joint, were in their places; the hands were cromed a little below 
the short rits. The vertebra of the back, and the smaller bones, which 
Tay next the under part of the coffin, were much decayed; but the 
thigh, lex, and arm bones, wore still solid. ‘The thigh bones measured, 
Yeom the extreme points, only eighteen inches and three quarters: on 
the scull, whieh is also small, there remained the impression of binen, or 
Aine seul, apparently white, but no hair. A black serge, probably « 
‘Monk's cowl, seems to have covered the whole body; and on the decay 
“eb the fest, ro haye adhered to the bones: cowards the feet it appeared 
Vin folds, “The legs were covered with leather boots, or gaiters, sewed 
“Gy and neatly stitched; part of the thread was still to be seen, and the 
‘Weather retained some consistency; it was very damp; I might also say, 
gwet. The soles were pointed at the toe, and very narrow under the 
Haile of the for, asd so small as to xarcely appear of the sze of a 
Trsan’s foot: the hoot part, which is very wide, and came above the knee, 
“ys not adberent to the sales," 
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having been mentioned in any ancient author, i its owt vefute- 
tion: its origin is, perteps, equally obvious; the similarity between 
the names De Lucy, and Lucius, having occasioned the ‘remens- 
rance of the Prelate to be lost fa a foad contemplation of the 
imaginary virtues of the Monarch. 

The Chantry of BEAUPORT, observes Mr. Milner, “ for ale: 
&ince of design and execution, would be admired by the gese- 
rality of spectators, no less than by connoisseurs, as the meat 
elegant in the Cathedral, if not in the whole kingtiom, were it att 
weplected, aud consiened to dust and rain, equally by his fainity, 
his foundation, and his Cathedral; to ali which be proved s» libe- 
ral a benefacto:. The colimns, though ef hard Purbeck atathée, 
are shaped into elegant chusters: nothing cam exceed the beauty of 
the fan-work in the ceiling; of the canopies, with their studded 
pendants; and of the crocketted pinnacles; though of these a 
horse-load has been taken down, which is kept in one of the veigti- 
bouring Chapels. The low balustrade and tomb, the latter of 
which is lined with copper, and was formerly adomed on the out 
side with the arms of the deceased, encliased on shields, are of 
egrey marble, The figure on the tomb represents Beaufort in the 
proper dress of a Cardinal; viz. the surtet clowk and hat, with 
Jong depemtirg conts e in tele, of ten knots each. At te 
upper end of the C! under a muge of niches, which Have 
been robbed of their st stow T the Altar, at which, in virtae 
of his last Will, siied only two days before 
mases were daily 












Lior the repose ot 
of his parents and Reyal 
tomb was an inscription on 
tom of. The features asrepresenied by the figure, 
ave a very placid cast: he died oa the eleventh of Apnl, 1447. 

“hantry os flashed in the sume elegant 
style as that of Rea to i wat ettention that is given 
dy hi to heep it clean, and in 
the most beautiful, © The 
centre: part ato . forts mouumeat is left 
open, is here incdosed wita igh. aniewerk, surmouated with an 


ny elegant 
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elegant cormice, in which, and in the work in general, we observe 
that the arches begin to fatten. The figure of the Bishop appears 
in his full pootificals, of mitre, crosier, cesula, stole, maniple, te 
nicle, rocket, alb, amice, sundels, gloves, and ring. He is reprey 
sented in the attitude of prayer, emblexatically offering up his 
heart; which be hokds in his hands, in allusion to that passage of 
the Psalmist; My sand is always jnmy hcads,"  Wayuilete died 
in the year 4486, 

‘The caste extremity of the Cathedral is terminated by the 
spacious Chapel of Our Lady, and a smaller Chapel, isclosed ow 
each side, The former was originally built by De Lucy, but was 
Tengthened to twice its first extent, by the Priors Hunten and Silk- 
sede; whose initials and rebuses occur both on the groining, and 
other parts. The most considerable portion of the work was, in 
na by Silkstede, whoge portrait, with 

the insignia of his olfice, is yet visible over the piscina. Iu this 
‘Chapel are also traces of various Fresco Paintings, executed in the 
tine of the above Prior, and representing diffcrent subjects ia 
scriptural, profane, and legentary history; but chiefly relating to 
the mimeles ascribed by the Monks to the prayers of the Holy 
Virgin, These delineations are now in a very imperfect state, from 
the various attempts that have been mace to deface them; yet are 
they still curious, from the knowledge which they convey to us of 
the eustoms of formor times. The marriage ceremony between 
Philip of Spain und Queen Mary, was solenuiized in this Chapels 
gual the chair in which the datter sat is yet shown. 

Oa the south of tlie above is Bishop LaNeron’s Chapel, which 
displays some fine carvings in ovk, of vine leaves, grapes, armorial 
earings, Kc, togellier with the motto Las sibi Christi, very fre 
quently repeated, Near the centre of the Chapel is the Bishopls 
tomb, now entirely deprived of its ornaments, though origitsally ex- 

tremely 


* Milner’s Winchester, Vol. II. p. 60. 


9 For ait exphnation of the subjects of as many of these paintings m 
Were mot wrcireby defaced, ee Aisine’'s Winchester, Wol. I. pt; oe 
Carter's Specimeas of Ancicnt Sculpture aud Painting. 
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tremely elegant. Langton died by the plague in 1500, having 
‘been previously elected to the See of Canterbury. ‘The rebus’o 
his name, “ a musical note called a fong inserted in a ten,” occurs 


Orleton, as the style of the ornaments agree with his age; and 
Richardson, in his notes to Godwin, asserts, that he was buried in 
his own Chapel in this Church: no memorial of him, however, re- 
‘mains here. The whole vaulting is covered with the figures 0 


‘iis directions, and greatly contributed to the success of the day: 


‘the Earl, in bronze; and at the side are marble busts of several of 
his family: he died in the year 1634, 


have had handsome monuments erected to their memory ; 
‘tute, son of the Danish King Canute; Earl Beorn, son of Estrith, 
mute’s sister; Richard, second son of the Conqueror; the Bish 
Peter de Rupibus, Henry de Blois, Giffard, John de P 
Richard Toclyve, Woodlock, Horne, Morley, ‘Tremnel, Cooper, 
Hoadley, Willis, and Thomas; Dean Cheyney; Sir Jolin Clobery, 
‘who assisted Monk in planning and effecting the Restoration; Si 
Isaac Townsend, Knight of the Garter; the late Earl of Banbary 
the late eminent Dr. Joseph Warton; and the celebrated Mrs 
Montague. The monuments of Bishop Willis, and Dean Ch 
pey, and the medallion of Bishop Hoadley, are particular 
2 0 
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yrortly of observation. An ancient figure of a Croisader, of the 
princely family of De Fois, in the north aisle, is also deserving 
of notice. 


‘The last interesting object that remains to be described in this 
Cathedral, is the celebrated and ancient Font, the carvings on the 
sides of which haye frequently exercised the sugacity of antiqua- 
fies,“ This stands within the middle arch of Wykeham's part of 
the Church, on the north side, and consists of a square block of 
dark marble, supported by pillars of the same material; it is co- 
yered On the top, and the four sides, with rude carvings, which 
‘Hespeak its antiquity, The most distinguished ornaments of the 
‘top ‘are doves, emblematic of the Holy Ghost, which appear 
b- Aalioti phils, (surmounted with crosses.) which are sup- 

fo contain the two kinds of sacred chrisms made use of in 
paptism, The rest of the omaments of this part consist of Saxon 
‘Gigutag, pellets, &c. On the north and cast sides, the dove is 
‘still repeated in various attitudes, together with a salamander, em- 
‘Dlematic of fire, in allusion to the text, “ He shall baptise you 
WHA the Holy Ghost and with Fire.”"* The sculptures on the south 
‘Gnd West sides; are of more elaborate design, and, till elucidated 
by the researches of Mr. Milner, have been constantly referred to 
‘events very distant from their original appropriation. The real 
age of the Font is probably that of Bishop Walkelin, the rebuilder 
of this Cathedral, and founder of the Church at East Meon, in 
whieh there is a Font exactly like the above. The sculptures 
have generally been thought to represent the most important ac- 
‘tions in the life of St, Birinus; but the above antiquary has as- 
‘Signed them to ‘St. Nicholas, Bishop of Myra, in Lycia, who 
‘Poursthed in the fourth century, and was celebrated as the patron 
‘Saint of children. His name, which was famous throughout 
‘Christendom from the time of his decease, became much more 
‘celebrated in the west, upon his relics being carried off from the 
‘sairl city, then subject to the Mahometans, to that of Bari in Italy, 
“jm am expedition fitted oat for that express purpose. ‘This hap- 
pened 


* Milner’s Winchester, Vol. II. p. 76. 





‘tention, and of rhe occasion of it, tied up a considerable sum of gold In * 
a cloth, end, to avoid the ostentstion of his charity, threw it by night 
into the bed-chamber ofthis uohappy father; who, awakening, and finda. 
ing a nifficicas sum to apportion one of his daughters, immediately mars 
sied her toa perwn of equal birth. The same cireumstance happening 
the following night, the father took care to be upon the watch ahe thind - 


night for his unknown benefactor; when, discoworing St. Nicholas 40 be 
the person, he fell at his feet, calling him the saviour of his own and of 
‘his daughters’ souls. 
Let us now inspect the south side of the Font, we shall see this hiss 
tory represented, with only those few deviations which are 
for netints, in order to give a comprehensive view of a complete transac 
tion. A Bishop, with his mitre, crosier, &c. is seen in front-ofa Saxon 
Church, repreventing the Cathedral of Myra. Before him kneels an 
‘old man with a long beard, who kising his hand, at the same time we 
ceives from it into his own rigtt hand, a round mass, curiously tied up 
at the ends, which, with his left hand, he gives to a female figure, as 
appears by the breasts, long hair, and ornaments. Receiving thus her 
marriage-portion with her left hand, she holds out her right towards a 
ale figure, with short hair on his head and chin, who is proved to be a 
man of noble birth, and a fit beiband for her, by the hawk which he car~ 
ties on'bis fit. ‘In the intermediate space, or back-ground, another of 
‘thore devoted daughters, with long hair, and the same kind of fillet that 
her sister wears, is actually celebrating her marriage with a man richly 
dressed, 
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ral, 545 feet; length of the mave, from the west porch to the row 
door ut the entrance of the choir, 351 feet; length of the ehoir, 136 
feet; 


shere, which threatened the worst of consequences. Being. 
by a speedy memeager, of what was transacting in the aid city, he 
flies back to it, and finds the condemned youths at the place of execu~ 
‘tion, with their necks bared, and a headsman with his uplifted axe on 
the point of inflicting the fatal stroke; when, rushing forward, he 
snatches the instrument of death free his hands; and, being aided by 
the authority of certain imperial officerr, of superior rank to Eustachins, 
whom he had engaged to accompany him for this very purpoie out 
Phrygia, he orders the young men to be released, and leads them 
into the city in triumph. In allusion to this history, we s¢e in the third 
‘compartment of this side of the Font, three persons in a recumbent poss 
ture, ready to be beheaded; their bodies being covered with a kind of 
mantle, to save the labor of the statuary, The executioner stands by 
them with his uplifted axe, over whose shoulder another person appears 
to be giving orders for the tragedy. The holy Bishop's figure ix the 
next ; though, to prevent the necessity of repeating it in #9 contracted x 
apace, be in represented as attending to another figures which belongs 
toa different subject. 

“The last story here represented, relates to a miracle ascribed to 
|St. Nicholas after his death. It docs not occur in Metaphraster, who 
confines bis narration to the time of the Saint's life, but is reported at 
Tength by Jacobus de Voragine, and is alluded to in the Sarum Breviary. 
A. certain Nobleman being destitute of children, made a vow to St. 
Nicholas, that if, through his prayers, be should be blessed with a som, 
he would conduct him, when of a proper age, to the Saint's Church at 
Myr, and there offer up a golden cup asa memorial of the heave 
favor, His vow being heard, he ordered a rich cup to be made for his 
intended offering, but when it was brought to him, he was so much 
(pleased with the workmanship of it, that he resolyed to keep it for his 
domestic use ; and caused another like it to be made, by way of fulfilling 
his obligation. Being on his voyage to Myra, with his son and beth the 
cups, he ordered him to reach a little water, for some purpose or other, 
in that which was first made, The youth, in attempting to perform 
this, fell over-board, and sunk to the buttom of the rea with the vessel, 
in his hand. ‘The father now reflected with sorrow on his irreligions 
eonduct, in preferring the gratification of his fancy to the exact perfor~ 

mance 
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feet; length of the Chapel of Our Lady, 54 feet; breadth of the 
‘Cathedral, 87 feet; breadth of the choir, 40 feet; length of the 
transept, 186 feet; height of the tower, 150 feet. 

Previous to the year 1652, the Cathedral was open as a general 
thoroughfare into the close and southern suburbs of the city; but 
this being considered as a disrespectful custom, a new passage, 
called the Slype, was then opened, and commemorated by the fol 
lowing anagrams; the first of which is inscribed ona pier of the 
‘Cathedral, near the west entrance of the Slype. 


+) ILL PREC 
‘ 
AC 


VI 
AMBULA, 


eu ng em ne 
Tac precator hac viator ambule; implying, “That way, thou who 
comest to pray; this way, thou who art pursuing thy journey, 
walk.” The second inscription is over an arch, at the cast entrance 
of the Slype. 1632 


ance of his. Tika vow. Nevertheless, he pursued his voyage to 
‘Lycia, and placed the second cup upon the altar of the Saint; which, 
3 offen as he performed, ft was always thrown off to'a distance. At 
Fength, however, whilst the Nobléman was offering up his prayers, and 
Phe spectators were meditating on the prodigy they had teen, behold? 
Whe lost child suddenly eoters into the Church, and relatesthat, when 
he fell into the sea) venerable Bishop had appeared to him, who not 
‘ealy bronghe kim safe ro the shore, but also conducted him to the city 
fof Myra. By way of representing this story, we see a child, as appears 
‘by his countenance, lying in the water, under the rudder of the ship in 
‘She of the former compartments, with a cup in his right hand, finely 
‘wrought, and studded with jewels It was a contrivance of the sta« 
Huaryto place the drowning child where the sea had been before repre- 
‘sented, in order to find room for exhibiting the completion of the mira- 
“ele, Accordingly, we see the same child, as appears by the dress and 
coumenance, in the present compartment, bearing the same studded 
cup im his right hand, and conducted by St. Nicholas, who has hold of 
bis eft." 





p Sot. 1632 “ he 
CESSIT COMMUNI PROPRIUM JAM PERGITE QUA Fase 


tr 
Ss wt cH 
ba” 


PO rng 


Sacra sit illa choro, serva ft ista foro; signifying, “ That way is 
consecruted fo the Choir; this way leads to the Market.” In form 
ing the Slype, the great buttress near the south-west angle of the 
Cathedral has been perforated, 

‘The great Cloisters of the Cathedral, which extended 180 feet 
eqst and west, and 174 feet north and south, were destroyed during 
the prelacy of Bishop Home, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth; 
bbat on the east side of the quadrangle which they formed, is yet 
remaining a dark, unormtmented, ancient passige, or cloister, 
ninety feet in length, that led to the Infirmary, and other 
offices of the Monastery. Southward of this is a doomway that 
conducted to the Chaprer-House, the site of which now forms the 
Dean's Garden. “ This was a magnificent building, of Norman 
workinanship, as appears hy some of the pillars and arches which 
formed the seats, still remaining in the walls, It was ninety feet 
square, and vaulted, having a large pillar in the centre to support 
the same; and being covered on the outside, above the dormito- 
ries; with shocts of lead, which gave occasion for its destruction 
‘ubout the year (570."t The Refectory, or Hall, was about forty~ 
one fect in length, twenty-three broad, and nearly forty high: it is 
now divided into two stories. “ Under the Refectory, and Vesti- 
bule, are still to be seen two Kitchens, arched over in the Norman 

fashion, 

Private property bas yielded to public utility: proceed now by the 

way that is opened to thee, 


+ Milser’s Winchester, Vol. IL. p 92, 
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fishion, and supported by single pillars in the middle of them, 
with stone frusels, curiously carved, to support dressers: they are’ 
at present divided into different apartments; but it is easy to trace 
out, that each of them was originally thirty-six feet long, and 
twenty-six feet broad. ‘To the north of the Kitchen was the Cel- 
Barer, or Steward's quarters; and beyond that, near the Church it- 
wolf, the Battery" The Prior’s Hail, and some other parts of 

his lodgings, now compose the Deanery: the former has been di- 
vide into four apartments, Other remains of the conventual 
Weililings may be traced in the vicinity of the Cathedral; and the 
site nf more is occupied by the prebendal gardens, 

Wheu the Priory of St. Swithin- was surrendered to Henry the 
Eighth, om the general suppression of religious houses, its ammual 
revenues were estimated, according to Dugdale and Speed, at 
T5071. 17s. 2d, Soon afterwards, the site of the Monastic build: 

‘and great part of the former revenues, were settled on the 
establishenent, for a Dean, twelve Prebendaries, six Minor 

Canons, two ly Clerks, eight Choristers, and other members, 
William Kingsmill, the fast Prior, had so effectually concilinted the 
fayor of the rapacious Henry, by his ready compliance with the 
smandate of surrender, and success in inducing his fellow Monks to 
follow his example, that he was promoted to the Bishopric of Sa- 
‘Debary ir the ensuing year. Many learned persons are recorded 
‘as having been members of this foundation, both under its firet 
establishment for rexular Canons, and its latter for Benedictine 
Monks, 

One of the most celebrated institutions at Winchester, is the 
Coutx6s, founded by Bishop Wykeham between the years 1387 
‘anil 1393, onthe site of an ancicnt Grammar School, known to 
have existed before 1136, and probably much earlier Wykeham 
Jedd taken'the government of this school, in which he had himself 

) into Its own hands; and the year after he had 
College at Oxford, le commenced his foundation in 
. K Dec. 1904. Fr this 


 Milner’s Winchester, Vol. IL p. 90. 
+ Lowth’s Life of Wykeham, p. 72. 





sats ofa, Wary seventy Scholar, tet aecalan Priest ahs ge 
perpetual Fellows, thive Priest's Chaplains, three Clerks, sixteen: 


Eton and at Cambridge, ioi.tin tone peer tan 
af the propriety of tie regulations, having himsetf visited Wyke~ 
ham’s College several times, on purpose to observe their eflect- om 
the conduct of the society. | His satisfuction was evinced by seves. 
ral rich gifis, and a confirmation of many privileges granted to the 
College by: his predecessors, together with some additional liber 
ties, On the confirmation of the act of Henry the Eighth, for dis. 
solving Colleges, Hospitals, &, iy the reign of Edward the Sixthy. 
this foundation, with that of Eton, cd sin thn. 
sities, was fayored with a special exemption. 

_ The buildings of this College occupy a -coaensa 
ground, and have in general a very venerable aspect. ‘The en 
trance into the first court is beneath “ a spacious gateway, the ca) 
nopy of which is supported by tle mutilated busts of a King on, 
one side, ancl. Bishop on the other; evidently intended to repre 
seat the founder and his Royal patron, Edward the Third. In the 
centre of the groising, under the tower, are seen the arms of the 
former; and ia au omemented niche on the outside of it, we be- 
hold a large statue of his patroness, the Blessed Virgin, crowned, 
with & sceptre, in her right hand, and ber divine infant iu her, Weft, 
‘The misklle tower, over Uie gate leading into. the interior court, » 
is ormamented with three beautiful niches, baviog suitable canopies» 
‘ud pinnacles:to alors them, In the centre niche stands the stay 
tue of the Blessed Virgin ns large as life, with a book in, her left 
hand, and hier right elevated towards the figure of the angel Ga- 
briel, which occupies the niche on the stme side, mid appears to 

2 . be 
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De pointing to\a label inscribed with the words of the Saliitation, 
Ace gratia plena. The founder himself is represented in the 
third niche, with his mitre, and other episcopal ornaments, invoking 
the prayers of his holy Patroness. | The same figures are repeated 
‘in niches on the south side of this tower; whilst over the east end 
of the Church, a similar statue of the Blessed Virgi* with that in 
front of the first tower, is seen, but under a much more gorgeous 
canopy, Passing under the aforesaid tower into the second 
court, every spectator must be struck with the elegant and uniform 
style of the ancient buildings with which it is surrounded. | In pars 
ticular, the magnificent Chapel and Hall, whieh form the south 
wing of the quadrangle, being supported by bold and ormmental 
buttresses, and enlightened by lofty and richly-mullioned windows, 
espeak the genius of Wykeham, ani fill the mind with admiration 
god delight. Over the western extremity of the Hall, and under 
av similar canopy to the last-meutioned statue of the Virgin) is the 
figure of St. Michiel, transfixing the old Dragon. | A stately tower, 
with turrets, and pinnacles at the four corners, stands near the ceu- 
tre of this wing, built in the more ornamented style of the fiftecuth 
eentury, it not being the work of Wykeham himself, but of Wardea 
Thurber.” 

‘The entrance int the Chape is by a vestibule, with w richly or 
namented ceiling, Oo pp pained hahaa eed 

2 


ae 
7 The reason why this figure s0 often occurs abour Wykebam's Col+ 

1 given by the leamed Prelate who tas written his life in the fale 

ie ie Wykeham scoms, even in his childhood, 10 have 

© Blesed Virgin as his peculiar patroness, to have placed him- 

GHder her protection, snd in a mariner to have dédicated himself to 
Heteervicey and probably he might ever after imagine himself itdebted 
a Her epeciat favor, foe thie various successes which he way blesed with 
ghromgh fife. Chis seems to have been the reason of bis dedicating his 
‘calling them by ber name; over all the principal gates 

the has been careful to haye himself represented as her votary, 


— the Blessed, Virgin, ax bis and their common 
ifs 


+ Milmet*s Winchester, Vol: IL. ps 118 
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from the bold ‘and lofty vaulting, which is finely ornamented with 


date head Master, Dr. Burton. In the Aute-Chapel are the ancient 
stalls, that were removed from the Chapel in the year 1681, by 
Dr. Nicholas, together with some curious brasses, and other me 
‘morials of his preilecessors, whose remains were interred before the 
high altar, 

"Estenting from the Chapel southward aire: the.Ctoiaers, which 
ate 132 feet square, and appear to have been built early in the 
fifteenth century. Here are many ancient brasses; some with in- 
acriptions only; others representing Priests in their sucerdotal habits. 
Ia the inclosed area is an elegant building, erected as a Chantry, in 
the year 1430, by John Fromond, a liberal benefactor to both 
Wykeham’s Colleges: the architecture is in the style of that age, 
and the interior has a strongly groined ceiling. This fabric is now 
a Library, to which use it was appropriated in the year 1627. 
‘Many of the books are select and valuable. Other curiosities are 
also preserved here, particularly an embalmed Ibis, from Egypt, 

At the south-west comer of the second court is a fight of steps 
pris three or Hall, » which is sinty-three feet long, 


play large busts, colored, of Kings and Bishops, Between the 
Hall stairs and the passage into the Chapel, is another passage, 
Jewling to the play-ground ave School: the latter is a plain brick 
building, and was built by subscription, in the year 1687, atthe 
expense of 26001, Over the door isa fine bronze statue of Bishop 
Wykcham, executed and given to the Society by the celebrited 
©. G, Cibber, who was related to the Bishop by marriage: this 
figure, by a strange perversion of taste, has been gilt and painted. 
‘The School-room is-mniiiety feet long, aud thirty-six fect wide. At 

the 
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the north: end are: insériberl the Rules drawn up for the coriduct of 
thestadents; and whieh aré written in Latin, in the style of the 
famous Duodecim: Tabula of the Romans. ’ ; 
Many Prelittes, and other emment mon, have received the rudi= 
ments of instruction ut this seminary ; among the latter are eme 
moruted Sir Thoms Brown, Sir Thomas Wotten, Sir Thowins 
Ryves; und! the Poets Otway, Philips, Young, ulanin 
Collins, aiid Warton.” : 


Me ep he ain ‘the College complete, it will be necessary 
wine 6 celeb ald a ag of Ducce Dostum, which ix 
pulillely sung by the Scholars and Choristers, aided by a band of music, 
fo the summer racation, Is origin, though it can scarcely 
be traced toa more distant period than the beginning of the last ces- 
tury, it already involved ih mystery, ax well'as the cecasion of its com~ 
Position. ‘Tradition ascribes it to a youth in a state of melancholy, 
wasting bis life in fruitless sorrow, at his separation from his beloved 
home and friends, ‘The transtation annexed, was inserted in the Gen- 
Weman’s Magazine for March, 1796, with the signature of J.B. It 
‘contains far more of the spitit, pathos and harmany of the original, 
‘than any otber that hab appeared ; and ‘even coniidered in iteelf, isa 
‘very beautiful piece of writing. 
Derce Dostum, 
Lane wamns, prata ridcat ; 
‘osguie 14% 
fav it dooiuan 
cote 
is. 
“por ro na 
Heus t Rogere fer caballos ; 


Concinamus ad Penates, 
Fox et audiatur ; 


Phospare { quid jubar, 
“ i ) a a emicare,, 
mitte, fess, Juwdia nostra morater P 
é dura, Choris. 
‘ Domus, dower, dilee domum t 
en Doman, domun, dulce domum t 
Dui sana dulce, dulce downen t 


Domum, domum, Jc.) Dulce domun, resonewus 
TRANSLATION, 





1138, Part of the materials made use of in this building, were 
queror, on the north-west side of what is at present the Cathedral) 

burial-ground, and which De Blois had purposely pulled down as 
sem hr Ladicoate ah 


Home! with es 
. Jome | p perpetual source of pleasure | 


Home! » noble virain. ceectind t 


‘Le! the joyful hour advances, 
season of delight 1 
Festal songs, and feital dances, 
howe tedious tails requite. 
" ie | sweet home! &e, 


Tare my weary’ muse, thy learning, 
Leave thy taik, s0 hard to beas, 
Leave thy labour, ease returning, 
Leave my bowom, O! thy care. 
Home, sweet home! &c. 


‘See tho year, the meadow smiling! 
Le us then'a nile display 5 
Raral sports, our pain beguiling, 
Rural pastimes call away. 
Home, sweet home! &¢. 
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was soon tviticed by the siege which it withstood against the 
united forces of Robert, Earl of Glocester, and David, King of 
Scotland; ahd this circumstance, combined with the Bishop's sub- 
‘sequent conduct, was probably the occasion of its being dismantled 
by Heary the Second, iimiedtiately on his coming to the Crown, 
together with the Bishop's other Castics, at Waltham and Merden, It 
‘appears, however, to have been repaired, and to have again become 
a place of considerable strength, “as Bishop Ethelmar, with the 
* other three half-brothers of Henry the Third,” fed hither from 
the Parliament at Oxford, to secure themselves from the vengeance 
of the assembled Barons, Yet the Castle was quickly taken, and 
probably dismantled more effectually than before, as nothing fur- 
ther is mentioned of it as 2 ‘place of strength ; though Letand de- 
scribes it as “a Castelle, or Palace, wetle tourid;” and it still 
weems to have continued to be the accustomed residence of the 

Fe Bishops 


Now the swallow seeks her dwelling, 
© And no longer faves to roam 5 
Her example thes impelling, 
Let us.seck our pative home. 
Home, sweet home! &e, 


Let our men and steeds aseemble, 
Panting for the wide champaign ; 
Let the ground beneath uy tremble, 
While we scuur along the phia. 
Home, sweet home! &c. 


Ob} what raprurcy, oh! what blisses, 
When we gain the lovely gate # 
Mother's arms, and niotticr’s kines, 
‘There our blest arrival wait. 
Home, sweet home! &e, 


Grect our huuschold-gods with singing ; 
Lend, O Lucifer, thy ray: 
‘Why should light, so slowly springing, 
All our promis'd joys deiay ? 
Home, sweet home! &e. 
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Bishops. limon Watters, Risa Sein teanis 
Cromvell, in the year 1646, 

The piacip son tht. semmin,belogg tn on 
* this appears to have beea an iimpertect parallelogram, extending 
about 250 feet east and west, and 160 north and south. The 
area, or inside of the quadrangle, was 150 feet in length, and 110 
in breadth, which proves the wings of the building to baye bey 
fifty feet deep. The tower which Banks the Keep to the south 
east is square, supported with three thin buttresses, faced with 
stone, ‘The intermediate space, as well as the building in general 
tom the guts, is componed af cutifints, sad vary Aan santas, 
a coat of which is spread over the whole: the vorth-east tower, 
which advances beyond its level, is rounded off at the extremity, 
In the centre of the north wing, which bas escaped better than the 
other wings, is a doorway leading into a garden, which is defend- 
ed by two small towers, and has a pointed arch: hence there is 
reason to suspect that it is of more moders construction than the 
rest of the building. ‘The inside of the quadrangle, towards the 
court, was faced with polished free-stone, as appears from the 
junction of the north and east wings, which is the miost entire mor 
sel in the whole mass, anid exhibits a specimen of as rich and ele- 

gant work as can be produced from the twelfth ceatury: we there 
ew tie pelt ofmamet, and angular fet, wich ado the 
circular arches, still renmaining; together with the capitals, and a 
Seiten elaadanh atehee aed = iecot AU 

Very little remains of the west and south wings, the ruins of these 
having probably been cleared away to make room for the offices 
en began here by Bishop Morley, under 

of Sir Christopher Wren. ‘The Episcopal Cha- 

ion otal de eras is yet standing; but 
this, from its style of architecture, is probably aot of an earlier age 
than that of Henry the Seventh. “The front of the new Palace was 
pulled down by the present Bistiop about twenty years ago, Wol- 
vesey is stated to have derived its name from the celebrated tribute 
of wolves’ heads, imposed on the Welsh by King Edgar; antl whieh, 
it 

+ Miluer's Winchester, Vol. IL, p. 135, 4 
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itis positively. asserted, was ondered to be paid here.* ‘The pro» 
cinets of the Castle were originally considerably more extensive 
than. they appean from the. present remains, 

Waseussrer Castix, of which seaecaly cing opestaldirs 
Manette, nme blt 23 alcaly mentionelt by William the 


now stands, ‘This fortress has been the scene 

of many important transactions, some of which bave been related.. 
Jolin, it was besieged, and taken by the Dau, 

Frances but ia the seign of Henry the Third, it success. 

ded the attacks of Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester, 
under his command: the city, howexer, suffered 

greatly, and many of the inhabitants were ill-treated, and even 
-rtign of Edward the Third, the famous Wiyke- 

fim wap for sone tinse, Constable of this Caste, and bere hig fre 
in. military, architecture are. generally supposed: to. have 
Jaroes the First bestowed the fce-siaple of the Castle 

Tichborme, and his descendants, from. whom it 

by. the Parliament ; and afier the Castle had heen dise 

‘by Cromwell, the estate and remains were granted to Sir 

» Waller, whose sister had marriod the real owner, Sir 


ard Tichborne, Waller, or his son, sold the Chapel which 
ling, 0 certain feoflees, for the purpose of cous 
>a Conmty Holl, to which destination it bas ever since 


fecem applicd. The: rest of the Custle precincts were sold to the 
of Winchester, and from: them to Charles the Second, 

for the trifling consileration of five shillings! 

Ta the erection of the Palice, now called the King’s House, by 
the mins of the demolished Castle were chiefly 

comumed: the death of Charles put an end to the progress of the 
building, which, had it been completed according to the original 
design 


© Trusel’s MSS. ex. Archiv. Ecc. Cath. 


+ Sce page 35, $ Sce pages 38, 40, and 45. 





“The whole area of the Cae” observes Mr wee) 
shout 840 feet in length, north and south sud 250 in breadth, 


pbperneecan-fripetstrrreinirs 

wall to that described above. peer dine tin 
tower at each comer; and - fifth tower stood! over the entrance 
of it froating the north: but the Castle gate, Tes 4 
tifications nt large, looked to the west. Directly 

on the other ‘side of the diteli, Niwshinaroraie 

mature of an out-post. The Soa 
double tower; besides which, there were three other towers, 
convenient distances to strengthen the north part of the fortifica~ 
tions, as the five towers of the Keep protected the south part of 
it. ‘The original form of all these towers was square, and the tte 
teriols ‘of them was flint, or other coarse stone, and a very fine 
kind of mortar.” It has, however, been incoutestibly proved, 
from some late discoveries, “ that the two towers of the Keep, 
which’ were principally in sight of the city, namely, those to the 
north-east, and to the south-east, had been altered into a 

Jar, or rather into an oval form, according to a fashion 

vailed in succeeding ages to those of the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies, The inside of the north-east tower, which is still visible, 


walls were nine feet thick, being faced and lined with polished 
free-stone : 


In the first volume of Milner's Winchester is 3 fine engraving of 
this building, from a colored drawing, by the architect himself; toge« 
ther with two views of the Castle in jts ancient state, 
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‘fete-stones it was néatly vaulted; the brackets, fo the number of 
six, that supported it, and part of the springers, which are highly 
faxished, still remaining, The stove stops, Jeading into a kind of 
cellar bencath, which was probably one of the Castle dungeons, 
are also still to be seen, The north-west tower seems to have 
been the most conisiderable in extent, andl liad a terrace adjoining to 
itin the inside. The keep had an extensive ballium, or glacis, forti- 
fied with walls and turrets, encompassing it on the west and south 
sides, ‘The ditch varied in its depth and breadth; the tevel of the 
Keep, where the ground was highest, must have been at least 
100 feet deep, und as many broad; for it is certain that all the 
military ditelies of the Castle, as well as those of the city, were 
dog to such a depth, as, to adiit the water of the river to low 
freely through thent.”™ 

‘The Chapel, or, more properly, from its modern appropriation, the 
County Hall,’ was originally desticated to St. Stephen, and is sppo- 
sed, from its style and materials, to have been built about the time 
of the Monarch of that name. It is 110 fect in tength, and consists 
of a pave and side aisles; but the appearance of the interior bas been 
entirely changed, through the alterations that haye been made in 
it-for the purposes of public business. At the east end is suspended 
the fimous. curiosity called Arthur's Round ‘Table, which tradition 
ian altgibuted to King Arthur; hut, moder inquiry, with more 
apcunicy, to King Stephen, who appears to have introduced the 
sye of the Round Tuble into this Isand, to prevent disputes for 
Preosiency among: the chivalrous Knights of his age. It consists 
of stout oaker planks, painted with the figure of the British Arthur, 
apd the pamesjof his twenty-four Knights, as collected from the 
romances of the fourteenth and fifteeuth centuries: the costume 
and characters are of the time of Henry the Eighth, when it was 
first painted; in the centre isa rose, Its diameter is eighteen foet : 

tess - in 

W Hitory of Witeliciéer, Vol. 11. p. 109, 171. Mr, Milner pro- 
feries fo fave derived ‘his ideas of this Castle from an attentive cousi- 
deration of ite rains, ditches, and situation ; from discoveries made oa 
Phe apot boy digging ; from the hints that occur in ancient writers; and 
fom the alight skeich of it in Speed's Chorography. 
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in several places it has been perforated by bullets, supposed by 
Cromvelt’s soldiers. The traditions connected with it, are thus 
noticed in one of Warton’s beautiful somnetss ss 
‘Where Venta’s Norman Casale ull upreass ae ——— 
Tes rafter’ hat o's tho ren 
‘And scatter'd flinty fragments clad in mow, 
On yonder steep, In naked state appears, 
Wligh-hung, remains the pride of warlike year, 7" 
‘Old Artiur’s Board ; on the cxpatioas round |! - 
Some British pen has sketch’d the names renown'd, —_ 

Tn marks obscure, of his immortal peers. wl 
, Though join'd with magic skill, with many a rhytmey, - 
‘The Druid frame, unhonour'd, fallsaprey. (9 . 6 
Tae tee eveeanes ofthe wand ag 4 

Spe Aa Ms 

"Yee Spenyer’s page, that aia 

‘Those Chiet, shall live unconscious of decay. 


the Li 


~~ + 


Natay 


‘The ancient precincts of the Castle extended nearty'to the West’ 
Gate, which is the only one of the original entrances wow Tenttins 
ing of the kind into this city; the North, Bast, amd South Gates, 


having been demolished by the Commissioners of the Pavement, 
appointed under an act passed in the year 1770. This Gate has 
itself’ been much altered : part of it is supposed to be of the sunte: 
age as the City Walls; but the machiolation, the grooves for the porte 
cullis, the busts, the shields inseribed im quatrefoils, amd; in gene 
ral, the whole western faeing, display workmansiip of much fatee 
date, Adjoining to the Gate, on the outside, ere ‘some renting 
of an ancient Chapel, called St. Mary in the Ditch, "The ruins 
af the Wall, extending on the north side, aré friniged ith 
shrubs and ash trees, At a little distance from the gate are the 
Temains of a turret, which, with another of the sume description, 
‘defended the intermediate space of the wall, as far as what is 
called the Hermit’s Tower, at the.northern extremity.” The north 
‘Wall of the city, consisting chiefly of fints, and strong cement, re- 
tains its full height in some places, and is embattled, having copings 
of free-stoue: the ruins of several turrets on this side may-also be 

2 traced, 
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traced. (On the: east side, the Wall © had the main atin of the r+ 
ver Itehin forts military foss ;” and this, ax appeurs from a charter 
granted by King Ednaundl to his sister Edburga, and the Abbey of 
St. Mary, was then (before 960) navigable in this part. From the 
East Gate southward, the Wall was extended beyond its original 
bounds, by the founder of Wolvesey Castle, so as to form an 
obtuse angle; and being strongly fortified with towers, became the 
‘Outwork of that fortress. On the south side, the entrance into the 
tity was by a drawbridge. On the south-west part, the ancient 
tract) of the Wall was extended by the fortifications of the Royal 
Castle, in the same manner ay on the Wolvesey side by those of 
the Episcopal Castle, The original form of the City, as bounded 
‘by the Walls, is that, of the Roman camps in general, viz. a pa- 
rallelogram, with the angles rounded off; and the principal parts 
of Winchester are still included within the space described by this 
figure. 

Inthe High Street, and nearly in the centre of the city, hut partly 
Gbseuret! by the situation of some contiguous buildings, stands the 
Crp Cross, an elegant specimen of the style of the age in which 
‘twas built, that of Henry the Sixth, It consists of three stories, 
adorned with open arches, niches, and pinancles, surmounted with 
small crosses, ‘The remains of the cross at the top still crowns 
‘the ormamented shaft, which rises from the base; and under one of 
the canopied niches, on the second story, is a statue generally said 
to represent St, John the Evangelist; but, from its wanting the ay= 
propriate symbols of that Saint, and from its “ bearing a palm 
‘branch, the sure token of a martyr,” Mr. Milner, with more proba- 
bility, refers it either to St. Laurence, or St. Amphibalus: to the 
first of whom the Church near which it stands was dedicated ; and 
the latter of whom was-once the Patron Saint of the Cathedral. 
‘This structure was erceted by a Fraternity of the Holy Crose, an 
onder which is siid to have been iustituted: by Henry the Sixth: 
its preservation las been owing to the spirit of the inhabitants, who 
‘Tose in its defence, and drove away the workmen employed to take 
‘itdown about the year 1770, under an order of the Commissioners 
ne ero een claddeniasly 1a 


ornament 
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omament the grounds of a neighbouring gentleman. Tas nage 
of this Cross is forty-three feet. 

The ecclesiastical buildings in this city, and its suburbs, were 
formerly extremely numerous; the Churches and Chapels aléne, 
amounting to upwards of ninety; and several having Colleges and 
Monasteries attached to them, Scarcely twelve of them now re+ 
main ; the others having been destroyed by the effects of war, of 
otherwise. The Church dedicated to St. Laxrence, near the City 
Cross, and which can hardly be seen for the buildmgs that surround 
it, js considered as the mother Church; “ hence the Bishop takes 
possession of his diocese, by making a solemn entry into this little 
edifice.” The principal parochial Church is that dedicated to Se: 
Maurice, which was formerly collegiate: the porch, though mucky 
obscured, exhibits specimens of Saxon workmanship, 

‘The Town-Hall, or, more properly, the Hall of the Guild é 
Merchants of Winchester, was rebuilt in the year 1713, on the site 
of a more ancient Hall, erected in place of a former one recorded 
to have been burnt down in 1112. Here the city archives, the 
original Winchester Bushel given by King Edgar, with other meas 
sures, both for quantity and length, fixed as standards by succeed~ 
ing Princes, and various curious memorials of antiquity, are still 
preserved. In front is a good statue of Queen Aune, presented by 
George Brydges, Esq. who was a representative of the city in sever 
successive parliaments. The Murket-House is a neat building, 
erected in 1772, for the sale of butter, eggs, poultry, &e. Before 
this editive was completed, the above articles were exposed for sale 
round the. City Cross, and in the Pent-House, an ancient piazza, 
exteuding trom the Cross, on the south side of the High Street. 

Among the other public buildings that require notice, is the an+ 
cieut structure on the north side of the High Street called Se. Joha’s 
House, originally founded as an Hospital, aud that apparently 
20 early as the tenth century, as appears by the following passage 
from Leland’s Itinerary: “ Hard by is a faire Hospitale of St, John; 
wher pore syke people be kept: ther is yn the Chapelle an ymage 
of St. Brinstane, sumtyme Bishop of Wynchestre ; and I bave redde 
that St. Brinstane founded an Hospitale yn Winchestre.” St. 

** Brinstaue 








ieee 
‘Minster with more than his usual tyranny; se 


sessions in exchange for the remainder, nates 
TT set ena eet the ir is 
cise in the reign of Henry ‘the First, at which 
had become ex ‘unwholesome, 


building of the Abbey, namely, the interruption eee 
arose from the contigaity of the Abbey Church to the 

by which the voices and organs of the two choirs were confisedly’ 
interminged, Se tance Vag chen mara 
greater distince. ‘The design being approved equally by 

and Bishop, anil by the innmates of both Monasteries, the spot 

SyGs Weed $21 cues uce i er siceay AT 
for the site of the new edifice. Here a magnificent 

Monastéry were erceted, chiefly at the expense of the King; und 
in’ te! jer 1110, the monks removed to their new abode, 


* Tanner's Notitis. 
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ing with them not only the relics of the Saints Grimbuld and 
Joilocus, the latter of which had been brought from Picardy, but 
also the remains of the illustrious personages that had been buried, 
fm their old Charch, and. which were now) re-interred at Hyde, 
Among the remains thus removed, were those of Alfred, his Queen 
‘Alawitha, and: his sons Ethelward and Edward the Elder; Alfred, 
Elfleda, and. Ethethilda, children of Edward the Elder; and King 


Edwy. 

An the succeeding reign, thnt of the Usurper Stephen, Hyde Ab- 
fey, as before stated," was bumt to the ground, in the conflagras 
tion cccusionett by the fire-balls that were throwa on the buildings 
in the possession of the forces of Matilda, from the Bishop's Cas 
tle at Wolvesey. . This destructive measure has been attributed to 
the advice of the Bishop himself, but unjustly; though it is cer- 
tein that a canonical process was instituted against him, for seizing, 
ed conyerting to his own use, the gold and silver of a great.cross, 
tnriched with precious stones, which had been given to the Abbey 
by Canute, and was melted in the flames. In the reign of Henry 
the Second, the buildings were restored with increased maguifi- 
sence; and the possessions of the Abbey having become very great, 
fom the various grants it had received from many Royal awd noble 
benefactors, its Abbot was invested with the privilege of sitting 
in Parliament. On its surrender to the commissioners of Henry 
the Eighth, in April, 1558, its annual revenues were, accord~ 
lng to Dugdale, computed at 8651, 18s. Ojd. The Church, and 
Prineipal offices of the Monastery, were demolished so soon after- 
Wards, that Leland speaks of the Abbey, in the past tense, as bav- 
jing “stoode in this suburbe.” Even the tombs of the illustrious 
tad were broken into; for we are assured by the sume author, 
that “tyro little tables of lead, inscribed with the names of Alfred, 
aud his son Edward, were found in the monument containing their 
remains,” Very little of the Monastic buildings ure now standing : 
the principal remain is the small and mutilated Parish-Church of 
St. Bartholomew, the east end of which is in ruins; at the west 

Vou. VI. Dec, 1804. G end 


* See page.39 
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einl is a square: Iweaty tower, “This Church never formed part 
of the Abbey itself; but, like the Parish-Church of St. Swithin,- 
with»respeet to the Cathedral, was intended for the benefit of the 
servants, and other lay persons belonging to the. Monastery."* 
Some ruinons ont-houses, and parts of a large bara, comprise the 
remainder of the ruins, On the exact site of the Church a new: 
Bridewell was erected a few years ago, according to the plan of 
the benevolent Howard, In digging the foundations, many stone. 
coffins, with chlices, patins, rings, &c, were net with; toge~ 
ther with busts, capitals of columns, and other fragments of or 
namental sculpture. The most interesting curiosity, however, 
that has been found among the remains of this Abbey, is the stone: 
inscribed ALFRED REX. peccuxxx1, in Saxon characters: this: 
was: discovered between forty an fifty years ago, and is now ir 
the possession of H, Howard, Esq. of Corby Castle, Cumberland. 
Another of the religious establishments of this city, of which it 
is requisite to detail some particulars, was the sunna SPpnsere, 
or Appgy or St. Mary, which had been founded by Alewitha, 
Alfred’s Queen, -and afterwards became the place of her retirement) 
ott the demise of her Royal consort, Here also 
ter of Edward the Elder, passed her devout life, and became Ab- 
hess. Jn the time of King Edgar, additional endowments were 
bestowed on this foundation by Bishop Ethelwold, .who,, in com 
jnnetion with his friend, the celebrated St. Dunstan, increased the 
strictness of its discipline according to the new regulations: pre- 
scribed for the ebservance of Benedictives. Many West Saxon 
females, of Royal and noble parentage, were admitted: into this 
community; and bere Matilda, the celebrated Queen of Henry 
the Firsty and direct desendant from Edmund Lroasie, received 
ber education. ‘The usurpation of Stephen proved the destruction 
of the first Abbey; for this also, like the New, Minstre, was burnt 
hy the throwing of fire-balls from Wolveses, In the next reign 
the buildings were re-instated, towards the expense of which Hen- 
Fy the Second is thought to have been « cousiderable benefactor, 
- On 





* Milner’s Winchester, Val. IL. p. 227, 
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‘On the: Dissolution of the leaser Monasteries, this Abbey, whmse 
tingal revendes only amounted to 179]. 73. 2d; would bave falle 
en in the common wreck, if its then Abbess, Dame Elizabeth 
Shelley, had not averted the storm, by the sacrifice of the manors 
of Allcanning: and Archefount, in Wiltshire; which were alicnated 
in favor of Lord Edward Seymour, and Lady Anne, his wife; the 
latter of whom, according to the surmise of Dugdale, the repa 
ous Henry had “ some private reason to oblige.” The Abbey 
‘coutinued to flourish about four years longer, when, at the final 
Dissolution, all its possessions were swept away; the Abbess, and 
‘ight of ber nuns, having swall annuities granted them; and the 
Scarcely any vestige of the conventual buildings can now be triced, 
‘excepting fn a large modem mansion, in the construction of which 
the materials were wed; and in the name of Abbey, by which the 
whole extent of its ancient inclosure is still called. 

‘An extensive County Gaol, from the designs, and under the di- 
ttetion of the architect, Mr. Moneypenny, ‘is now building in this 
ty, “The internal arrangement is agreeable to the plan of the 
celebrated Howard; und has for its objects, the health, cleanliness, 
and morals, of the prisoners. 

"Here are several Meeting-Houses for Dissenters of different 
denominations; the principal of which is the Roman Catholic 
Giapet, deilicated to Se. Peter, and standing in the Street of 
that same. This structure was rebuilt on the foundations of a 
‘More untient Chapel, inthe year 1792. The designs from which 
it' was constructed, were principally executed by Mr. Carter: 
‘the general idea was to give a modern imitation of the English, or 
Pointed style, with its corresponding decorations in the middle 
ges; and this intention was completed as far as the limited state 
Of the finances appropriated for the purpose would admit, The 
luilding itself is coated with stucco, resembling free-stone ; and 
has “imullioned windows, shelving buttresses, a parapet, with 
‘open quatrefoils, and crocketted pinnacles, terminating in gilt 
frosees,” The windows are twelve feet high, and four feet, six 
inches broad: the canopies over these rise from corbel heads of 

G2 Bishops 





Bi ‘aril Sonéteignn) tile tieircrespetive exiblécnny aati 
neat vaulted porch leas into the interior, which is. fitted up im 
imitation of older buildings; and many of the ormments ha¥e a 
particular connection with the history of Winchester; others have 
betn modelled from the antiquities that remain in it, ‘The altar 
piece was painted from a copy of Raphael's famous picture of the 
‘Trangiquration, by Mr. Cave, sen. of this city. The windows 
are glued with ground glass, richly painted with quattefoils, and 
cross patés, and further adomed with figures of the most celebris 
ted Saints and Kings that have flourished in Winchester, Opposite 
the windows, which are confined to the north sides, are paintings 
Jn chiaro oscuro, from Seripture History. At the entrance of the 
walk leading to this Chapel, is a curious Norman Portal, thatwas 
removed hither from the Church of St. Mary Magdalen’s Hospital, 
which stood on a hill tothe north of the city, and was pulled 
dows afew years ago, The mouldings of the arch are plain, and 
undercut; they rise from two columns on each side, having bold 
capitals and bases, St, Mary's Hospital is supposed to have been 
founded by Bishop Toclyve, in the twelfth century, rw 
Many privileges have, at various times, been granted to: the in- 
habitauts.of this city, by different Sovereigns. Its. Chief Magis- 
trate, as already stuted,* had the title of Mayor conferred on him, 
by Heary the. Second, in 1184, some years betore that appellas 
tion was known even in the capital itself, The first charter of int 
corporation was grunted by King Johu; but the charter by whieh 
the city is now governed, was given by Queen Elizabeth; and, a& 
declared in the preamble, “in consideration of the city of Win 
chester having been most famous for the celebration of the native 
ties, coronations, sepulchres, and for the preservation of other 
famous monuments of the Queen’s progenitors.” By this charter 
the goverment is vested in a Mayor, Recorder, six Aldermen, & 
Towu-Clerk, two Coroners, re Soin nee a 

twenty-four of the “ better, discreeter, and more honest sort,” of 
% inhabitants, 


+ Soe page 41. 
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inkabitants. The Mayor, Recorder, and Aldermen, are Justices 
of Peace, "The first returi from this city to Parliathent, was in 
tie "twenty-thitd of Edward : ‘the! First, The right of election is 


‘from its wilvantageous situition, in the very centre of the county; 
though ao ancient wool-combing manufactory still exists in it; and 
WM lateryears, the silk manufacture has been introduced, All the 
Pablic business of Humpshire is, However, transacted here 5 “ and 
there is never an interval of many weeks, without a great conflax 
Of strangers on that uccouut, to the great emolument of the inka 
bitants: the same cireumstance accounts for the mumber of gentle 
fien of the law who live here, Its Cathedral, and its College, 
itsure to it the residence also of a consilerable number of superior 
dengy, with their fumilies, ‘The upper class of inhabitants, being 
‘well educated, and consisting of fixed residents, who are known to 
‘teh ether, live in'the most friendly and social intercourse; and 
the lower'rank are, in general, better taught, and more civil, than 
Pesans in the same situation in most other places. The provi- 
Sons which the ‘neighbouring’ country produces, are of the very 
‘best quality; the céveys also abound with game, and the rivers 
toem/with trout, and other fish!" Its situation, in the vicinity of 
the seu, with which there is a direct communication by a navigable 
coma, atleast as anicient a8 the reign of King Jol, is also the 
‘teeing Of Hts obtaining the heavy commodities and merchandise of 
dther counties, ata reasonable rite. When in the height of its 
prosperity, ‘ind possessing the bencfit of tbe wook-staple, its wealth 
by the nmultitudes that flocked to its different 
fils; the principal of which were held on the neighbouring bills 
St. Giles, sind St. Mary Mugdalen, 
* St. Gines’s Pate ‘was at one period by far the greatest in 
England. It was originally held for one dey only, in virtue of a 
William the Conqueror to Bishop Walkelin, his cou- 
ia, Spans Rutus extencled it to three days; Henry the First 
Gs to 


™ Milner’s Winchener, Vol. I. p. 449, 450. 





Stannery, &e. At length, in the reiga of Henry the Sixth, this 


gelebrated mart was observed to be on the decline; the stand ap- 
pointed for those who brought certain articles for sale from Com- 
wall, not heing occupied, Since that period, various causes, and, 
qmong others, the deeay of the city itself, have gradually reduced 
this fair to its present insiguificancy.”* St, Mary Magdalen’s Fair 
is now the greatest, and a vast quantity of money is here annually 
circulated on a single day. 

Various improvements in the general appearance of this city 
Yave been made since the year 1770, when the act for paving, 
cleansing, and repairing it, was passed. ‘The buildings are chiefly 
disposed in parallel streets, pmb siingic 


* Milner's Winchester, Vol. Lp. 200. We cannot conelade the 
description ‘of this city, withour acknowledging the very material assist- 
ance we bave derived from that work ; which, considered only in respect 
to its immediate relation to the History and Antiquities of Winchester, 
forms = very honorable monument of the talents and industry of its re- 
Farid seer; 











“to establish his Royal residence in the Palace at Wine ! 
fore the old house was dismantled, bat a tty sdt <isar Bete 
the unexpected death of the late Duke of Chandos, Nell Gwynitt’s 
“Dressing-Room was still) shown, he ol Greer ee 
“Banquetting-Room in which Charles was entertained, 

| ‘The present Mansion is mostly of brick; 204 thouglt Sielgae 
completed, has been greatly improved since it came: 
‘session of Earl Temple ; it having been previously 

ths Dar frp of aye 


+ By the maternal line, the Blo Royal of Engh fom 


ol a Eat ice oP Gey, Duke “of Suto, pre and Saville, 
from Mary, Queen Dowager of France, and daughter of Henfy the 
‘Seventh. : 


+ See Beauties, Vol. I. p. 388, 
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sudden death ofthat nobleman, it was left entirely unfinished, 
Tis situated in a well-planted and secluded valley, nearly enviros 
ed with high downs, which, ‘from their bare and open state, form 
asingniar, though not unpleasing contrast with the scenery imme+ 
diately contiguous tothe Musion. Several of the apartments are 
fitted up-With great elegance, and are highly enriched by & choice 
sollection of paintings, entirely of his Lordship's forming; and 
many of which have been purchased, by him, from the Orleans 
and Beshorough cnllections, In the Saloon are the following: 
hy Rembrandt; subject generally considered 
© wnknown; but in « mezzotinto print, engraved from it by J. 
Ward, it is called“ The Centurion Cornelius,” from the tenth Chap- 
ferof the Acts, This painting is allowed to be one of the best 
a who painted it for the ancestors of 
@ Merchant's family in Amsterdam, from which it was purchased 
by an English collector, on the entry of the French into Holland 
‘Muring the last war, With the assistance of two young mien, sons 
‘of the family, the collector embarked it on board a fishing-boat, 
‘andl escaped with it in the night of the day on which the Freach 
trapps\entered the above city: he ufierwards sold it to Earl 


Temple. ‘ 

Tobin's Wedding Night; Le Soeur: from Lord Besborough's 
collection, 
» Baption of the Ewnuch; Cuyp: a beautiful, rich, and highly. 


_ Heal of Clirist; Carlo Dolci: very fine, 

Shipping und Buildings; Clande de Lorraine: this picture is 
Wetter kauown by the appeliation of the Northingcon Claude, it 
‘Having belonged to that nob!eman’s collection. 
~ “Baptism of Christ; Aibano: a beautiful picture, from the Or 
trans collection, 

Exposure of Moses; Nich. Poussin: also from the Orleans cob 
Aection. This is @ very fine painting, aud las been engraved. 
~ Tyo amall landscapes; Sal. Rosa, 
AStonm and Shipwreck; Vernet. 
‘Two landscapes; Ruysitael, 
7 1 
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AIp; one of the set of elements painted by Luca Gordianos 
from Lord Besborough’s collection, 

Head of a Sybil; Dominichino: very fine: from the Orleans 
collection. 

Head of an Old Woman; Denner: extremely curious, 

RAPHAEL; by himself: from Lord Besborough’s collection, 

Head of a Woman; Rubens: this was a favorite picture of Six 
Joshua Reynolds, who always hung it up as a study, and at whose 
sale it was purchased by the late Sir William Hamilton, : 

In the Dining-Room is a Head of Sin Joun Bruous, fnt 
Lord Chandos; by Hans Holbein, 

Venus and Mercury teaching Cupid to read; Corregio. 

Our Saviour and the Virgm; Guido, These two pictures were 
given, by the Duke of Buckingham, to Lady Shrewsbury: the 
Corregio is particularly fine. 

Our Saviour, the Virgin, and St. Joseph; Albert Durer. 

‘Two Landscapes; Van Goyen. 

View of Caernarvon Castle ; Wilson. 

A Landscape; Loutherbourg. 

View of the Royal Naval Review, in 1775; Serres: presented, 
by his Majesty, to the late Duke of Chandos, 

Epasmus; Holbein, 

The Angel departing from Tobit and his family; Rembrandt: 
from the collection of Nathaniel Hone, Esq. This picture was 
brought into England by John Blackwood, Esq. a distinguished 
connoisseur and collector, and who was the first person that intro- 
duced the pictures of Murillio and Cuyp to English patronage, 

Jn front of the house is a piece of water, that was formed from 
@ transparent stream that flows tbrough the valley, by the late 
Duke of Chandos. The Park, which is about three miles in cir- 
cumference, was also made by him, and was not finished till the 
year 1785; it incloses, however, some fine old timber, and the 
ground js beautifully diversified. 

About one mile west from Winchester, on the banks of the 
river Itchin, is the venerable and interesting HospitaL of St. 
Cross; an institution that has retained more of its original cha- 

2 racter, 
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acter, than any other similar remnant of ancient piety and charity 
im this Isand. “The Jofty tower, with the grated door, and 
Porter's Lodge beneath it; the retired Ambulatory; the separate 
cells; the common Refectory; the venemble Church; the black 
flowing dress, and the: silver cross, worn by the members; the 
conventint! appellation of brother, with which they salute each 
vother; in short, the silence, the order, and the meatness, that here 
reign, seeir to recall the idea of a Monastery to those who have 
geen one, and will give no imperfect idea of such an establishment 
to those who have not had that advintage,”* 

# This, however, never was'a Monastery, but only an Hospital 
for the support of ancient and infirm men, living together ina re- 

jmmanner.” The original founder was the Bishop 
‘Henry de Blois, who instituted it, between the years 1152 and 1136, 
for the maintenance and residence: of thirteen poor men; and the re- 
lief of 100 others, the most indigent that could be fount! in the city, 
ut of good characters; each of whom was ordered to be. provided 
daily with a loaf of bread, three quarts of small beer, and two 
messes for his dinner, in a ball appointed for the purpose, and 
called Hicadred-Meanes Hall, from this circumstance, Here was 
also an endowment for a Master, a Steward, four Chaplains, thir 
teen Clerks, and seven Choristers. 

Before the time of Bishop Wykeham, who was appointed to the 
‘See of Winchester in 1366, the revenues of this Hospital had becn 
‘appropriated to purposes very different from the intentions of the 
founder; and that Prelate, being determined to reform the existing 
abuses, at length succeeded, after.a tedious litigation, both in the 
‘spiritual and temporal courts, He then re-established it on a. se- 
cure and well-ordered foundation; the propriety and good effects 
of whick ywere s0 apparent, that his successor, Cardinal Beaufort, 
‘Ing determined to engage in some permanent charity, resolved 
Tathor to enlarge this institution, than to found a new one. He 
therefore endowed it for the additional support of two Priests, and 
thirty-five poor men, who were to become residents ; and three 

Hospital 


+ Milner's Winchester, Vol. IL p. 141, 





tates of considerable learning, 
‘The y 

south siile of the interior quadrangle has been lately pulled dower, 

On the eastside of the firsteourt is the! 


in the groining of the gateway, is curved into & curious cross, con 
posed 


* Milner's Winchester, Vol. II. p. 144. 
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well as in their ornaments: the sue circunistance is observable: 
in the ribs of the arches, especially in the north and south aisles, 
some of them being plain, others profusely embellished, and in 
different styles, even within the same arch. Here we view almost 
every kind of Saxon and Norman omament, the chevron, the 
billet, the hatebed, ihe pellet, the fret, oe 
and the wavey, all superbly executed." - 

‘The most attracting point of view, harcier ikea 
ture is regarded by the above antiquary, is that of considering it 
as the first regular step towards the origin of the Pointed, or Eng= 
lish style of architecture, which has so long, and so mndeservedly,, 
been calumaiated under the barbarous appellation of Gothic. ‘The 
specimens referred to by Mr. Milner in support of this hypothesis, 
both in his History of Winchester, and in his more elaborate illus~ 
tration, inserted in the “ Essays on Gothic Architecture,” ‘are inte 
deed very happily chosen; and though they may notentirely war 
rant the supposition, that “the intersecting of two cireular arches 
in the Church of St. Cross, produced Sulisbury Steeple,” yet they 
clearly mark the gradation by which the Saxon and Norman styles 
of architecture were abandoned, for the more enriched andl beau 
er oeeta tee cneereisaa eh cll ee 
tical architects of this country. 

It has already been observed, that the west end, oiiwhie 
ing of the nave, are of later date than the other portions of this 
fabric; but the lower part is allowed to be the work of De Blois 
‘This consists of massive Norman columns, with eapitals and based 
in the same style, supporting incipient pointed arches, but without 
ormament. In the south transept are two highly-pointed arches; 
‘omamented with the zig-zag moulding, and rising from Norman 
pilasters, with varied capitals, The next variation appears in the 
chancel, where the walls are embellished with intersecting: circular: 
arches, with zig-zag and other mouldings, supported by Norman 
pilasters, richly ormamented., ‘The intersections of these arches 
are pierced through the whole thickness of the wall, and constitute 

the 


© History of Winchester, Vol, I. p. 169 
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the windows, which are twenty in umber, and are, of course, 
all pointed, This being the east end, is admitted to have been 
the first part of the Church that was finished, and in consequence 
its date can burdly be tater than 1135. 

‘The next gradation of style appears in the Portal of the west 
front, which is-an elegant specimen of the time of King John, or 
early part of the reign of Heary the Third. “ It consists of a 
doable arch, with trefoil heads, and an open quatrefoil in the 
centre above them, forming altogether one cicgant pointed arch, 
which rests upon four slenter columns, with neat plain capitals and 
bases; The: arched moulding that rests upoa the inward pillars, 
consisting of the eup of a flower inverted, in open carved work; 
isan appropriate ornament of the pointed order, being different 
from every kind of Saxon moulding. We have here abo, one of 
the first specimens of a canopy over a pointed arch, which afters 
‘wards became so important a member in this style of architecture: 
the present canopy is « plain weather moulding, of the same angle 
8 the arch itvelf, and rests on two flowers, by way of corbels, 
instead of human heads; though an ornament of the latter kind 
is seen in the open space, just above the centre column. The 
teat.west window, above the portal, is divided by simple mul- 
‘Hons into five principal lights; the wheel above, and other inter- 
meiliate spaces, being filled with ornamental trefoils, ‘This ap- 
pears to be one of the earliest specimens of a great west window, 
before transoms, and ramified mullions, were introduced; and 
therefore the western end of the Church must have been altered, 
fo receive this and the door beneath it, about the beginaing of the 
Wiirteenth century, the easter extremity of the Church being left, 
‘23 if still continues, in its original state: ‘There is a plain canopy, 
‘without any appearance ‘of a pediment, over the arch of this win- 
dow, like that over the portal: the chief improvement is, thut it 
‘Fests, it the present instance, on corbel heads, namely, those of 
@ King, and & Bishop." ‘The west end is supported by strong 


buttresses. 


Sco Exays on Gothic Architecture, 2 Edit. 1802. p. 144—148, 
in which the descriptions are illustrated by engravings. 





battresses. The aistes on each side are much 

‘of the naves and in the north aisle is a:ci 

short colunms of Purbeck stone, over an | 

pears to have been erected about the middle of the thirteenth eeu~ 
tury: the canopy is ormamented with erockets aunt a finial, 

"Such is the architecture of this venerable pile; and such are the 
exemplars, from’ the contemplation of which Mr. Miluer imagines 
the English style to havearisen, Several of the windows, itshould 
be observed, as well as arches, in other parts of the Church than 
those mentioned above, are pointed ; and) that amidst others of 
the sume date, that retain the circular form. ‘The great west wine 
dow is richly ornamented with painted glass, placed in it at the ex- 
pense of the present master, Dr. Lockman, and consisting of ane 
cient figures of Saints; and various arms, of moder execution, 
In the choir are sixteen Sails, over which are curious sculptures 
of the most illustrious personages of Scripture History? The 
most curious funeral memorials in this fabric, are an ancient brass, 
in memory of John de Campélen, the friend of Wykeham, and 
master of this Hospital; and a modern mural monument for Wol- 
fran Cornwall, Esq. late Speaker of the House of Commons. 
In different parts of the pavement are numerous glazed tiles, with 
hatched and other omaments; some of them are inscribed with 
the monosyllables WAGE WPRDOE, (Remember,) in the black 
lotter charucters used in the fifteenth century. 

(Tied sweety of the resinning boildings.of this Hompital cane 
sists of the apartments of the brethren, each of whom has three 
small chambers for his own use, together with a separate garden, 
‘The south side of the court, being out of repeir, was pulled down 
sore years ago. On the north side is Beaufort’s Tower before 
mentioned; and adjoming to it, the Refectory, or common Hall, 
the roof of which is composed of Irish owk, and left open to the 
timbers, The Master's apsrtments, which are spacious and eons 
venient, adjoin the Hall: in the windows of one of the galleries 
r is 


% These have been engraved by Mr. Carter, for his Specimens of 
Ancient Sculpture, together with the Brass in memory of John de 


Campden, Ke. 
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tramept of the Church, is an open portico, 135 feet im 

ancieatly called the Ambulatory: ubove it is the ancient 

and some chambers called the Nuns’ Rooms, from their 

having been allotte! to the three hospital sisters on the foundation 
of Cardinal Bewufort. 

Sr. Cavnerrxe’s Hitt, or College Hill, which is only separ 
rated from the meadows of St. Cross by the different branches 
of the river Itchin, fms alrealy been meationed for the ancient ene 
trenchment on its summit, and which, on good grounds, is sup~ 
posed to baye been formed by the Romans asa Castrum JEstioum,* 
On this eminence also, near the top, on the north-east side, is the 
form of 2 Labyrinth impressed on the turf by the continued 
coursings of the Students of Winchester College, who frequently 
‘thread its mazes in the full spirit of diversion and exercise, 

‘The manor of TWYFORD, with the neighbouring village of 
Ovilebury, belongs to Sir H. P. St. John Mildmay, Bart. whose 
[principal seat is at Dogmersfield Park, in this county. ‘The Mansion- 
‘House at Twyford, called Sha:eford, was built in the beginning of the 
ene Esq, son of SirH, Mildmay, with 

‘the materials brought from the Convent at Marwell, which was 
‘Pulled down for that porpose. Alderman Holiday, of the city of 
London, bequeathed by will, in 1656, the sum of 16,0001. to be 
and for the benefit of his daughter, (wife of Sir H. 
‘Mildmay,) and ber heirs, With part of this sum, these estates 
ere parchased, in the year 1660, from the Seymour family. 
‘This property being solely vested in the wife of Sir H, Mildmay, 
the forfeiture of his other possessions. In the 
ee : where Mr. Pope was 
etliicated, In the Church at Twyford, is a fine mural mo- 
mument, by Nollekins, to the memory of the lite JONATHAN 
Béhop of St, Asaph, who clied in the year 1788, in 
Fear, and an excellent bust of whom is here dis- 


yen Yh Jas, 1805, H At 


© See page 16. 
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at seen we rae ti it RR | 

south-west from Winchester, was a CasTut, or Palace, ofthe 
Bishops of that See, erected by Bishop de Blois, wbout the sume 
‘tinié Usat he Built the Castle at Wolvesey. This was strongly for 
tified ; but appeirs to have become ruinous in the fourteenth cen= 
tary. Only a shapeless mass of ruin, supposed to have formed 
part of the Keep, now remains, ‘The area in which it stands, was 
surrounded by an immense double entrenchment, of a eirenlar’ 
form; parts of which have been levelled. ae 
Merden is conjectured, by Mr. Milner, to be the place called 
‘Merantwne, by the ancient chroniclers, where Kynewulph, King of 
the West Saxons, was murdered by Kyenurd, brother to the ty- 
Faint Sigebert, whom he had succeeded on the throne. Kyenard, 
who had been driven into exile, is said to have privately returned, 
and to have continued lurking in the woods near Winchester, till 
‘an opportunity occurred of effecting the assassination, which he at 
Jength found on the King’s visiting Merden, to indulge an tnbawe 
ful amour, accompanied by a few Thanes, who were all slaughter. 
‘ed in bravely defending him. “es 
Merden has yet farther claims to attention, it having belonged 
to the Protector, Richard, sou of Oliver Cromwell, in right-of 
his wife, Dorothy, the eldest daughter of Richard Major, Esq. 
of HURSLEY, an extensive parish, included in this manor. Tn 
the old mansion, at Hursley Park, Richard resided during great 
part of the tine that his father held the Protectorate, and hither 
also lie retired for a short period previous to the Restoration, and 
to his voluntary exile on the Continent, He returned to England 
ahout 1680; and some years afterwards institated a process against 
‘his daughters, who, laving obtained possession of the Hursey ee 
tate, refused to deliver it up, but offered him a small annuity in 
Fieu of his right. On this occasion he was obliged to appear in 
Westminster Hall, where the Lord Chief Justice Holt," treated 
him 


 Sce Granger's Biography. ‘The memorable anecdote connected 
with this trial, must not be omitted. On leaving the court, Richard 
rambled into the House of Lords: when the House broke up, a stranger 
wo 
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Abin witli great respect, allowed bim to appear covered, indulged 
‘him with a seat on account of his age, and made an order in his 
favor. After his death, his daughters sold the family estate to Sir 
‘Williams Heathcote, Burt. for 34 or 95,0001. Richard died at 
‘Cheshunt, ia Hertfordshire, in July, 1712, at the age of eighty- 
‘six: his remains were removed to Hursley Charch for burial, and 
“were interred in thé chancel, near those of his wife, and of several 
“of his children, and relations. 

HURSLEY LODGE, the seat of Sir William Heathcote, Bart. 
sone of the representatives for this county, and grandson to the 
‘above mentioned Sir William, is a substantial, spacious edifice, 
‘situated in a plezsant Park. When the estate was purchased by 
Mie grandfather, the ancient manor-house was entirely taken 
down, in consequence, as tradition reports, of a vow made by Sir 
William, who declared, that because it had belonged to the 

“he would not let one stone or brick remain upon 
‘enother) even in the foundations” In the Minutes of the Society 
of Antiquarics, # curious circumstance is recorded as having taken 
place daring the polling down of the old house. In one of the 
malls the dye of a seal was foul, which being very rusty, was 
\mippmed to be a Roman weight, and was bought as such from the 
workian, who discovered it, by Sir William Heathcote. When 
gleaned, however, it proved to be the Seal of the Commonwealth 
of England, and-was supposed, by the artist Vertue, who saw it 
<n the year 1760, to be the identical Seal which Oliver took from 
‘the Parliament: ‘The Park is well stocked with deer, and the 
“woods and shrubberics are extensive, 
1 HOUSE, the present residence of Sir Nathaniel 
ies atest oo, commanding some good 
— H2 views 


§ aiked hien ihe had ever heard or seen any thing like it 
1 # Never.” he replied, “ since {sat in that chair; pointing, 
ame time, to the Three. 


Oe ics Memoirs of the House of Cromwell, Vol. 1. p. 195, 
4 Ant. Sic. Min. Vel. LV, 
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‘views of the surrounding count’y, in whic the river Itehin, tlie 
*Soutleampton Water, and the Isle of Wight, are prominent anil 
interesting: features. The home scenery is very fine, and thie 
grounds are eiitiched by plantations, On the death of Lady Hol- 
atid, this seat, with all the cts 0 telat Mit let a 
‘desednil to William Chanibertayne, Esq. 

‘About sixty years ago, a Medal, te lea phon vobtmibel 
white metal, three inches and a half in diameter, and bearing the 
head and inscription of Julius Caesar, was dug sip near OTTER 
BURNE, by some laborers digging for send, at the depth of twelve 
feet. Mr. Milner, who has hail it engraved for his History of 
Winchester, describes it as similar to those that were 
‘eagles, and other ensigns of the Romavs; some of whomhe su 
poses to have suffered a defeat near this spot, and to have ‘been 
obliged to bary their ensigns, to prevebt them falling into tlie 
hhang]s of the Britons. 

STONEHAM PARK is the seat of the widow of the late J 
‘Fleming, Esq. who represented Southampton in Parliament for 
‘several years. Tle Mansion is an old building, seated rather low, 
‘but has been much improved and enlarged. ‘The Park is extensive, 
and well wooded: it abounds with deer; and at the tupper end fas 
a pleasant Suimmer-house, from which the prospects are very fine: 
‘the grounds were laid out by Brown. Adjoining to the House is 
the Church of Norru StonenaM, a village about'half a mile 
distant. Agaiust the south wall is a superb monument to the me- 
mory of the late gallant Admiral Hawke, who was buried ‘here's 
haying, previously to his decease, inhabited the old Mansion, now 
‘the residence of W. Chamberlayne, Esy. between one aud two 
miles to the south, The monument is fourteen feet high, and 
finely composed of white and vatiegated marble, baree ee 
mily arms, with appropriate decorations, and a 
th te wd Cone a Quer Bey cage 1 ap a 
ofiginil painting by Sertes, Beneath is the following inscription = 


'D, 0, Me 


© Lisory of Winchester, Vol. L pois. Note. 
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‘This Monument is sacred ro the Memory’ of 
EDWARD HAWKE, 

‘Lord Hawke, Baron of Towton, in the County of York, 
Knight of the Bath, Admiral and Commander of the 
Peet, Vice Admiral of Great Britain, Sc. 

Who died Oct. 17, 1781, aged 72. 


‘The bravery of hit sou! was equal to the dangers he encown- 
fered; the cautions intrepidity of his deliberations superior 
@ven to the conquests he obtained. The annals of his life 


‘eompere a period of Naval glory, unparalicled in latter times; 
} for whenever he sailed, Victory attended him. A Prince, 
*  sunsolicited,. conferred on him favors which he disdained to ask. 


Admiral Hawke was created a Baron, by his present Majesty, in 
re 1776. Another inscription records the death of Catherine, 

lis Lady, who was the davghter of Walter Brooke, Esq. of Wal- 
‘e0,, in Yorkshire, and died in 1756. ‘This monument was exe- 
exted by Mr. J. Fr. More, sculptor, of London. 

Th this Church is also the burial-pluce of the Flenyags, who 
fave been interred here from the time of James the Fit. On the 
fom of Sin Tuomas Frxmyno, Kut, afterwards Lord Chief 
Justice of England, are the effigies of himself, and his Lady: the 
firmer died ip 1613, in his sixty-ninth year, and is represented in 
tis offictal robes; the latter in the courtly dress of the times, 

Tindge Flemyng, % appears from the inscription, was held in 

aac grace and favor,’ both by Queen Elizabeth, and James 


TAL Woon-Mits, on the river Itchin, are the curious Works 
eeted by Mr, Walter Taylor, for the ywanufiacture of Blocks, 
Pumps, Ke, for the service of the English navy. Theso articles 
tee made on improved principles, and, by the aid-of the ingenious 
Machinery employed in their construction, are much cheaper, 
fore certain in their operation, and more durable, than those for- 
erly in use. The improvement in the method of forming the 

H3 blocks, 
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nance (anno 1759) agreed, that all the 
the nay, should be thenceforth | 












¥ The machine now used in the Dock-Yards for drivit 
was alto invented by this ingenious artis, who, in the art of 
bis life, agreed with » Merchant of London, (0 go a3 « penter 
large veuel, then building in the river for the Levant trade, @ Daring: 
the work, he often attended, taking notice of every thing: oné ond diy 7 
ebserved the diftculty of driving the stera-bolt, which could ot Be’ 
‘yen up to its head by the joint efforts of all the workmen ia the nei 
bourhood, who were called together for'that purpose: ar fength, whi 
the men were gone to dinner, an apprentice-boy tock upa maul, and, 
with comparative ease, struck the bolt home to its head, 
men returned, and saw what had ben done during their short. 
they complimented. Whe Der wih the hong of te dee” Bo 
but he could have done it.“ ‘This circumstance occasioned Mr. 
yo consider the cause of the difficulty, and how is could be ¢ 
with so much apparent facility. He soon saw, that the boy had’struck 
the bolt ia the centre of ite head, and thus drove it straight a 
while the workmen struck it ow one side of the middle; and therefore, wit 
all their efforts, could never have got it home. These ebservationk, 
obvious as they may appear, tcl wate ty oxi a 
men, led Mr.T. to invent a machine, with a slide running 
and forward in a growve, wish a maul-bead fixed at the end of 

to strike bolts exuetly in theiy centre, and consequently to drive 
in a straight direction. ‘The formation of this slide was ee 
the greatest service to him in the inventios of his lock 7 


Hampshire Repository, Vol. 11. p80, 
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ae blocks of the Royal Navy were formerly of lange di- 

under the idea, that the larger the diameter of the shiver, 

eusier the purchase; the operation being considered as that of a 

‘which is not the case. Captain Bentinck, convinced of this, and 

strength of Mr, ‘Taylor's shivers and pins, ordered his own ship, 

the Centaur, then tying at Spithead, to be rigged with blocks and shie 

‘yer off litthe more than half the usual dimensions, which peoportionably 

seduced, first, the price, and secondly, the weights the later was 

Ke rg by experiment, to be diminished twenty-six hundred weight, 

which was taken off from the masts only; at the same time, all the 

were performed with equal cave and expedition. ‘Thess 

being evidently so great, Mr. Taylor was urged, by Caps 

;s to endeayoar to introduce a similar kystom throughove 

navy; and on the former being ordered, by thie Nayy-Board, 

face the blocks burnt is the dreadful fire as Portsmouth Dock 

) im the year 1770, he took that opportunity ro propose to the 

‘fo tig the ships in. forure after Captain Bentinck’s plan, On 

being sarted, that reducing the diameter woyld be lessens 

at Mr. Taylor's request, experiments were immedi+ 

ip the Rigging-House, Shivers of the largest diameter were 

against shivers half their diameter, and the 

+ were found jo do the same duty as the larger with equal 

‘Convinced of thid fact, the Honorable Beard immediately direets 

‘to draw up a regular table of the dimensions of blocks 

a {0 ships of every kind; this Mr. Taylor performed, with the 

“pasitance of Captain Beotinsk, who was his intimate and kind frievd, 
Pid the navy has been rigged over since on this system.” 

Hampshire Repository, Fol, Top. 9% 
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"Phe surroualing scenery comprises a great variety of country, em- 
Bellished: with: hanging woods, and ently rising hills, The plea 
sure grounds are laid out with much judgment, and are beantifially 
diversified: the shrubberies are extensive. ‘The house was erected, 
from the designs of Mr. Crinden, about thirty years ago; but has: 
since been considerably improved, and an elegant portion added, 
by Mr. J. Taylorof Southanptes. ‘The interior is commudions, 
aid is fitted op and ornamented in a style of chaste simplicity. 
Some very fine paintings we distributed through the different apart- 
nents; the following are some of tle principal. 

A Landscape with Figures, and its companion, a Sea Piece; 
Teniers. 

‘Two Landscapes; Hobbima. 

CuaRLes THE SECOND, in armour; Vandyck. 

Sim Rongnr Ceci; Cornelius Jansen. 

A Madouna, very fine; Carlo Dolci. 

(Caar.es THE SECOND, represented as St. George conquering 
the dragon; Rubens. 

A Storm at Sea, and its companion, a Town on Fire by Moon- 
light; Vernet. 

Hope, and Faith, — Guido. 

Alexander and ‘his Physician, and its companion, Cusir and his 
Friends; West. 

A Lamdlscape with Figures; Claude de Lorniine. 

‘Two Landscapes, with Figures; Gainsborough, 

A Landscape; Poussin, 

BEVIS MOUNT, or Panwett, the seat of Edward Horne, 
Esq, derives its former appellation from the celebrated Sir Bevois, 
the hero of Southampitoa, whose real history, like that of St. 
‘George, if involved in all the legendary envelopement of remote 
ages. The Mount was origiually a vast pile of earth, rising ina 
conical form, from # foundation of great extent; aud is tradition. 
tilly said to have heen thrown up by Sir Bevots, to obstruct the 
Danes in their endeavors to cros the Itchin, At high water, the 
tide forms a bay at the foot of this eminence; und the beauty of 
the prospect is then 30 much increased, that a former posyessar 
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of this estate, Chars Morliunr. Earl of Peterborough, would 
pever suffer his eroumis to be inspected by strangers, unless the- 
Fiver was at its heieht, This noblemaa. who is praised by Wal- 
friend of Pope, Swit. and Arbaihnot, and the wanm patron-ef men 
of genims and literature. Under his direction, the grounds at Bevis. 
Mount were dispo-ed into a kind of wilderness, and here his Lord- 
ship frequently resided. This has ako been the residence of the 
Poet Sceheby. the translator of Wietand’s Oberon, whose taste, 
and classic elegance of phrase, shines particularly conspicuous in 
his various poems. His delicacy of sentiment, and true conjugal 
affection, are not less happily displayed by his sonnet intituled, 


FaREWELL To Bevis Mount. 





Marg! ere yet with licgering step we leave 
These bowers, the haunt of peace, where many a year 
Hias o'er us past detightful,—if a tear 

Strays down my cheek, not for myself I grieve : 

Here thou hadst fondly hoped ti life's last eve 

To rest. On yonder bank the flowers appear 

Nursed by thy culture ; there thy woodbines rear 
‘Their tendrils:—Thou, ah! thou unseen mayst heave 

‘A sigh, what time we bid these groves farewell; 

Yet in thy breast resides a soothing power 
‘That sheds the sweet not found in herb or flower :— 

Oh, Mary! what to us where doom'd to dwell? 
Enough that peace and thou canst never part ; 
Belov'd of me the spot where'er thou art. 


Opposite Bevis Mount, on the western side of the Itchin, is 
BITTERN-FARM, a kind of circular peninsula, formed by the 
winding of the river, and the undoubted site of the Roman 
CiauseNnTuM. Leland, and some other antiquaries, have fixed 
this station in the immediate suburbs of the present Southampton; 
but neither coins, nor other remains, have ever been discovered 
there to support the opinion; whilst at Bittern, which is not more 
than a mile and a half northward from that town, they have been 
found in abundance. Here, observes Mr. Wamer, who was the 

1 fires 


‘part; it is extraordinary that it bas no foundation whatever, but is. 
literally set. down on the surface of the ground, and is therefore 

undermined by the waters of the Itchin, which reach it at spring 
tides. A large bank of earth has been thrown up against it om 
‘the inner skle; and it appears as if, at a distance of about nine 
feet within the outer wall, another wall, about two foet thick, had. 
been crested, seemingly as a sort of strengthening to the rampart, 
of carth, Within the area of the ancient wall, the remains of two. 
‘Very coarse pavements, or rather plaister-floors, are visible; one in, 
the bank to the left of the new road, which has been in pat 
washed away by the Itehin; the other in the dic 94 SSO 
unworthy of remark, that the whole soil, as well withiathe wall, 
‘as between the wall and. the outer ditch, & fall, not only of rage 
ments of bricks and tiles of various forms, but of 
that beautiful earthen-ware, the color, polish, and graix of which, 
when broken, resemble fine sealigg-wax, more than any other sub 
stance I-know of, ‘The ditches. dug through. these fields for the 
new road, have afforded me yearly a hundred pieces of this wares 
some of them plain, some embossed with animals, masks, thyrsi, 
Iyres, ears of com, and poppies. An ornament at the top af the 
embossed part, like a deep festooned fringe, with tassels between 
each festoon, is almost universil in them, Fragments_of vases, of 
8 coarse earth, not finer than our garden pots, are pretty common; 
and some of these appear to have been of very considerable size, 
The largest were red; some others were of a dirty brown, like une 
baked clay: those in which ashes and coins were found, were of 
the latter sort, Que of these, when found, preseuted a most sin 
gular appearance, as it was inclosed within another which nearly 
fitted it, and whose mouth was so narrow as by no means to have 
admitted it in its hardened state; the fragments of both these yes « 
sels bear evident marks of the potter's lathe, both withia and 
without, A fine and perfect g/ass urn was also found, but it bas 
been unfortunately destroyed.” 

Among the other remains discovered here, are fragments of 
sculptured and other stones, which seem to have formed parts of 
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‘ Roman hailing. ‘The old furm-house, also, which stands within 
the trea of this station, and is now converting into a residence for 
‘Henry Hanson Simpson, Esq. furnishes a memorial of the Roman 
‘Sccupation of this spot, in a rude stone, inscribed as follows. 
. IMP, CHS. LY 
clo DOMI 
TIO AVRELIANO. 


The farmhouse appears to have been partly formed from a castel- 
fated mansion of the Bishops of Winchester, the ruius of which 
‘are noticed by Leland; and un old stove building, lately used as 
a bam, was probably in some manner connected with it, as the 
Upper part of the wall, next the fosse, bas loop-boles for the dis 
charge of arrows. The area of the Station is about halfa mile in 
Greumference: some lave supposed that it was connected with 
NortHaMm, a hamlet on, the opposite bank of’ the river, where 
Roman coins are reported to have been found. 


SOUTHAMPTON, 


‘Ok SovTHTON, though not of Roman origin, is still of const- 
derible antiquity, and very probably may date its rise from the de- 
fay Of the station at Bittern ; though ut what particular era it became 
town, is tiot fo be distinctly ascertained. Its name has been the 
subject OF some argument; but the most natural conclusion is, 
that it was derived from the river Ant, or Anton, which, after 
flowing from the upper parts of the county, and giving appellations 
Yo several plitces in its course, here, witlens into @ considerable estu- 
‘ary, and, i conjunction with the station, forms the head of the 
Southampton Water; the supposed Aivona of Tacitus, ‘Those 
‘Who controvert this etymology, deduce its name from the Saxon 
word His, a home, or resitlence, “ which so frequently enters 
into tle compoiition of the names of our towns, sometimes with, 

and sotmetines without, the adjunct, Ton.” ‘The manner, how- 
‘ever, ih Wiiieh the name is spelt in the Domesilay Book, and other 
“ancient records, is clearly in favor of the former opinion, 2s 


2 in 
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blocks, was first suggested by the late Mr. W. ‘Taylor,* father of 
the above, who, in the infincy of the invention, resided with his 
son at Southampton, and there erected a new Sawing Machine for 
cutting the shirers for the blocks of a uniform thickness, For the 
sake of privacy, the operations were carried on in a large damp 
cellar, by the light of cantles; and though the machinery was here 
worked entirely by hand, the new blocks were rendered so perfect, 
that, after a full examivation of the patterns, the Board of Ord- 
tance (anno 1759) agreed, that all the gun-tackle eg: 
the navy, should be thenceforth manufactured by the 
‘Taylors, Soon afterwards, on the suggestion of several naval gen~ 
Hlemen, who had experienced the utility of the guntackle blocks, 
they began to adapt their improvements to the blocks used in the 
rigging, 


¥ The machine now wsed in the Dock- Yards for driving Sterm Bolts. 
wax alio invented by this ingenious artisan, who, in the early part 
his life, agreed with a Merchant of London, to go as carpenter in a 
large vowel, then building in the river for the Levant trade.“ During 
the work, he often attended, taking notice of every thing: oné day he | 
ebserved the difficulty of driving the Mtern-bolt, which could not be dri 
ven up to its head by the joint efforts of all the workmen im the neigh= 
bourhood, who were called together for'that purpose: at fength, while 
the men were gone to dinner, an apprenticesboy tock up a maul, and, 
with comparative ease, struck the bolt home to itz head. When the 
men resumed, and raw what had been done during their shore 
they complimented the Devil with the honor of the deed,"* for no one 
but he could have done it. “ This circumstance occasioned Mr. 
to consider the cause of the difficulty, and how ir could be removed 
with s mech apparent facility. He soon saw, that the boy had struck 
the bolt fa the centre of its head, and thus drove it airaight fortoards* 
while the workmea struck it ow ane side of the middle; and therefore, with 
all their efforts, could never have got it home. These olsarvatians, which, 
obvious as they may appear, bad escaped the notice of the old work= 
men, led Mr. T, to invent a machine, with a slide running backward 
and forward in a groeve, wish a maul-head fixed at the end of it, saan 
to strike bolts exactly én their centre, and consequently to drive them, 
in a straight direction, ‘The formation of this slide was aflerwards of 
the greatest service to him in the invention of his block machinery." 

Hampshire Repository, Vol. 11. p.86, 
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rigging, and with so much success, that, on a report of the Navy- 
Bourd, the new method was patronised by Goverament, and or 


remoyal of the. works from Southampton to estou, where the 
power of water was employed to increase aud give celerity to the 
‘operations of the. machinery, as sewings, borings, twraings, &e, 
and here the celebrated Friction Wheels were introduced in lieu 
of cogs; but the water being often deficient, Mr. Taylor finally 
removed to Wood Mill, The works bere erected, are on a much 

Ha more 


© The capital blocks of the Royal Navy were formerly of large di- 
mentions, under the idea, that the Tanger the diameter of the shiver, 
athe eusier the purchase ; the operation being considered as thar of a 
‘dever, which is not the case. Captain Bentinck, convinced of this, and 
ef the atrength of Mr, Taylor's shivers and pins, ordered his own slip, 
the Centaur, then lying at Spithead, to be rigged with blocks and shi- 
‘vers of little more than holf the usal dimensions, which peoportionably 
reduced, first, the price, and secondly, the weight: the latter was 
found, by experiment, to be diminished twenty-six hundred weight, 
qwhich was taken off from the masts only; at the same time, all the 
Operations were ‘performed with cqual case and expedition. These 
Conde evidently so great, Mr. Taylor was urged, by Caps 
Bin , to endeavour to introduce a similar tyttom throughout 
; wavy; and on the former being ordered, by the Nayy-Board, 
7 gGe the blocks burnt im the dreadful fire a1 Portsmouth Decks 

4 the year £770, he took that opportunity to propose to the 
Board, to rig the ships in foture’ after Captain Bentinck’s plan, On 
‘an Objection being sarted, that reducing the diameter would be lesser» 

ia at Mr, Taylor's request, experiments were immedi. 

seeely made ip the Rigying-House, Shivers of the largest diameter were 

| purchaved against shivers half their diameter, and the 

aamallor vhivers were found to do the same duty as the larger with equal 

‘esse. Convinced of this fuct, the Honorable Board immediately directs 

ed Mr. Taylor to draw up a regular table of the dimensions ef blocks 

Bdzpted to ships of every kind: this Mr. Taylor performed, with the 

Assistance of Captain Beatinck, who was his intimate and kind friend, 
pra the navy bas been rigged ever since on this system.” 

Hompshire Repository, Fol, Tp. 92, 
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"The sorrounding seenery comprises & great yuriety of country, em- 
hellished with hanging woods, and gently rising hills, The plea~ 
sure groands are laid out with much judgment, and are beantifially 
diversified: the shrubberies are extensive. The house was erected, 
from fhe designs of Mr, Crunden, about thirty years ago; but has 
since been considerably improved, and an-elegant portico added, 
by Mr. J. Tuylorof Southampton, ‘The interior is eonanoitious, 
and is fitted op and ormamented in a style of chaste simplicity. 
Some very fine paintings are distributed through: the different apart 
aments5 the following are some of the principal. 

‘A Landecape with Figures, and its companion, a Sea Piece; 
‘Teniers. 

‘Two Landscapes; Hobbima, 

Cuartes THE SECOND, in armour; Vandyck. 

Siz Rosset Cecit.; Cornelius Jansen, 

_ A Madonna, very fine; Carlo Dolei, 

Cuances THE SECOND, represented as St. George conquering 
the dragon; Rubens, 

A Storm at Sea, ani its companion, a Town on Fire by Moon- 
light; Vernet. 

Hope, and Faith, two heads; Guido, 

Alexander und his Physician, and its companion, Caesar and his 
Priends; West. 

A Landscape with Figures; Claude de Lorraine. 

OLS cares oe Gainsborough. 

A Landscape; Poussin, 

BEVIS MOUNT, or ipapwee the seat of Edward Home, 
Esq, derives its former appellation from the celebrated Sir Becois, 
the hero of Southampton, whose real history, like that of St. 
‘George, is involved in all the legendary envelopement of remote 
peck ‘The Mount was otigiually a yast pile of earth, rising ina 

conical form, from a foundation of great extent; and is tradition. 

dilly said to have been thrown up by Sir Bevois, to obstruct the 
‘Danes in their endeavors to cross the Itchin, At high water, the 
tide forms a bay at the foot of this eminence; antl the beauty of 
the prospect is then yo much increased, tht a former possessor 
of 





politics, was thir 
friend of Pope, Swift, ani Arbuthnot, and the warm patron.of mem 
of genius and literature, Under his direction, the grounds at Bevis. 
Mount were disposed into a kind of wilderness, and here his Lord~ 
ship frequently resided. ‘This has also been the residence of the. 
Poet Sothedy, the translator of Wieland’s, Oberon, Whose, taste, 
and classic elegance of phrase, shines 
his. warious poenis. His delicacy of sentiment, and true conjugal 
affection, are not less happily displayed by his somnet intituled, 
Paneweit To Bevis Mount. 
Mary! cre yet with lingering step we leave 
"Those bowers, the haunt of peace, where many a yest 
Tiss o'er us past delightful,—if a tear 
Scrays down my cheek, not for myself E grieve : said 
Here thou hadst fondly hoped till ife's last ere 
‘To rest. On yonder bank the flowers appear 
Nuned by thy culture; there thy woodbines rear 
‘Their tendeils:—Thou, ah ! thou unseen'mayst heave 
Asigh, whantime we bid these groves farewell, 
‘Yet in thy breast resides a soothing power 
‘That sheds the sweet not found in herb or dower :— 
Ob, Mary! what to us where doom'd to dwell? 
Enough that peace and thou canst Hever part 5 
Belav'd of me the spot wheréter thou art. 


Opposite Bevis Mount, on the westem side of the Itchin, is 
BITTERN-FARM, a kind of circular peninsula, formed by the 
witling of the river, and the undoubted site of the Roman 
Crausentum. Leland, and some other antiquaries, have fixed 
this station in the immediate suburbs of the present Southampton; 
Dat neither coins, nor other remains, have ever been discovered 
there to support the opinion; whilst at Bittern, which is not more 
than a mile and a balf northward from that town, they have been 
found in abundance. Here, observes Mr, Warner, who was the 

1 first 
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first to vindicate the claims of Bittern by the strong evidence of 
faets,* “we can plainly trace the vestiges of Roman labor: a fome, 
which diviles the point whereon the Custellim stood from the 
main tad, and port of a vallum, which, in its original state, be- 
fore it was depressed by time ahd weitilier, miust have been of 
great magnitude, appear to me to have been formed by thar 
people, Fragments of Roman bricks are still visible among the! 
rubbish of a’decayed wall on the eastern side; and a Tong series! 
of Romun coins bins, at different times, been dog up at Bittern, 
aniong which appear those of Cliidias, Nero, Vespasian, Submns, 
Antoninus, Commodus, Lucilla, Alexander Severus, Constantius’ 
‘Constans, Carausius, Aurelianus, Valentinianus, and Valens.” ‘The! 
origin of the name of this station, Mr, Warner deduces from Clau- 
us, Shut up; and iefux, within; terms explanatory of its situation 
with respect to the river; and which, by familiar use, would be 
contracted into. Claws-inr, or Claws-ent; to this the common Latin’ 
tefhiviation “ um” being added, the name Clanseatum is formed, 

Additional proof of this having been » Roman station, was a 
few years ago obtained’ daring the progress of building-the new 

_ bridge at Northam, and of making the newsroad fiom Southarup- 
ton to Botley, which has been carried direetly across the area of 
Bitters-Farm. Numerotis coins were then found, together with 
Various ums, fragments of pottery, and other antiquities, of which 
some fiteresting particulars were communicated to the conductor 
of the Hampshire Repository, by Sir H.C. Englefield, and pub- 
fished in the second ‘volume of that work, accompanied by illus 
tmitive plates; the following is an extract, 

“The Roman wall itself is singular in its construction; its height 
éatmot he ascertained: its thickness is about nine feet, and its ma- 
teruals flint, faced very roughly with small square stones, and a 
beniling course of large flat bricks, ranning through its interior 

_ party 


© See * An Attempt to axertain the Situation of the ancient Clas 
sentum, by the Rev. Rickard Warmer,” 410. 1792. Mr. Gough, howe 
ever, had previously wuppoicd the Roman station to have beea at 
Bittern; and even Camden himself appears to have conceived the ame 
ies, but kesitaed in his decision, 





enjoyed, and consequently evince, het ti canes 
wos then worthy of notice, 
cen isc peloge ler qrentcl sorted Sa 
King John, who exempted them from toll, passage, and pontage; 
hy sea and land, in fairs, and in markets, throughout all his dos 
minions, as well on this side the sea as beyond: by the same chars 
ter, he granted them the Port of Portsmouth, in ferm, for which, 
together with the ferm of Southampton, prdate Ls. 
yearly, The agreement to pay this sum, sufficiently indicates: 
po a Sy 0: ic i ae 
‘appears to have arisen principally from the Wine trade; and as. 
early as 1215, the merchants af Southampton are recorded to 
have imported more wine than any other merchants in England, 
those of London excepted, In those days, white or swect wines 
‘were mostly in use, and these were chiefly imported from Genow 
and Venice, by aliens, who were restricted to this Port by a duty 
payable to Southampton, if the wine was landed elsewhere, The 
former extent of this trade may be inferred from the qumerous: 
large 


© Statutes at Large, &¢, 
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Jarge vaults beneath the houses near the Quay, in the High-Street, 
‘anil im various other parts of the town. 

In the reign of Henry the ‘Third, the Barons of the Cinque 
Ports became very troublesome to the Merchants of Southampton, 
by frequently attaching their persons, and seizing their goods, une 
der pretended reference to ancient grants, ‘These grievances, how- 
‘ever, heing stated to the King, be issued a writ, dated the 
fourteenth of Muy, 1252, commanding the Barons to desist from 
‘their outrages: four years afterwards, be invested the Burgeses 
with new privileges, by a very ample charter, dated at Bristol, 
Jaly the fourteenth, 1256. In the time of Edward the First, con- 
siderable trade yas carried on between this Port and France; and 
the War which commenced towards the conclusion of the century, 
‘between that country and England, was in a great measure owing 
to the detention at St. Vallery and Barfleur, of some ships belong 


ing to Southampton. 
AD tlie accession of Edward the Third, the trade of this town 


yeas very flourishing, and continued so till the commencement of 
‘the rupture with France, in 1338, on account of the refusal of the 
tates of that kingdom to acknowledge the claims of Edward to 
its Throne. The same yeur the Mayor and Bailiff were com- 
suaniled, by writ, to cause all their ships, of forty tons burthen, 
ut to be yictualled and furnished with men at arms, 
ready to defend the land, in case of invasion, These preparations, 
‘however, were made too late; the French, with their allies, the 
‘Spaniards and Genoese, tawled in October, from a fleet of fifty 
gailies, and hutving stain all who opposed them, they entered and 
town, and afterwards destroyed the greatest part of 

many of the principal inhabitants were at the sane time 
fabumanly put to death, ‘This fatal event interrupted the growing 
Prosperity of Southampton, as many of the Merchants were totally 
tuined, and others afterwards removed fo places less exposed to 
favtsion, In the following year, an act was passed for re-building 
sand strongly iortifying the town; and the King, in a new charter, 
confirmed all the grants made by bis predecessors, and invested 
‘fhe inhabitants with additional immunities, In the same reign, it 
Te was 
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‘was also enacted, (anno 1353, or 1354,) that all: the wool, lea 
ther, woolfells, and tead, should be brought from the Staple~ 
‘Houses at Winchester to this Port. Soon after. the-nccession of — 
French, who appear to have been desirous of eflecting its destruce 
tion ; this time, however, they proved unsuccessful. The attempt 
appears to have led to the further strengthening of the town, as 
Richard is, said to have erected a Castle for its defence ; but that 
fortress was built long before, even s6 early as.1153. [twas most 
probably repaired and enlarged by this Sovercign, at the same time 
that additions were made to the walls, and other fortifications 


constructed.” In this reign, a plan was proposed, by a rich Ge- 


‘noese merchant, for rendering Southampton one of the principal 
ports in Europe; but the jealousy of some London metchants)is 
said to have defeated the design, and to have occasioned the death: 
of the projector by assassination. ‘The commercial immunities of 
Southampton were in this reign increased by a new charter; but,” 
from the lite pillage, and destruction of the town, and the alterm 
tions in, the general system of traffic, these eneouragements were 
ona OS ORI 

Fourth, 


(Tlf ately, it ins bees a popolir opinion, founded, indeed, an 
alithorities 6f Leland and Comden, that tlie ancicat site 
ton was round St. Mary’s, in the suburbs; and that the buraing’ 
town, by the French, in'the time of Edward the Third, Gtcaioned ft 
tobe re-built in its present situation. “That this opinion was erroneous, 
is, however, incontestible, not-only from the situation of the Churelies,. 
the Domus Dei, and other ancient buildings, but also from the age of 
the central part. of the Bar-Gate, of some parts of the Walls, and/of 
the foundation of the Castle, which certainly occupies the same spor 
which it did nearly twa centuries previous to its destruction in the 
1538, “Iris, however, ‘Probable, that the old town of St. Mary 
never very considerable, and which would naturally decline in propar= 
tion, to the increave of the new town, being totally destitute of defence, 
suereit yet more sererely than’Southampron itself. and its devtriction 
might be tituch accelerated by tis disaster, 2s few would re-build thei 
Houses without the walls, a ae 


tia thom" 
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Fourth; in 'his first year, granted the town 2001. to be paid ani 
ally, during pleasure, ‘for the’ repairs of the fortifications. In the 
‘sate Teign, the merchant of Genoa und Jeane, were permitted to 
Anipert their merchandize into London, but were still obliged to 
laid their’ commodities ‘previously at Southampton, or to’ pay a 
» diity) by way of penalty, for landing them elsewhere, Hew 
©The English army, which gained sich immortal honor on the 
Plains of Agincourt, under Henry the Fifth, was assembled and 
‘embarked at Southampton ; and here it was that the foul consp> 
omety against the life of that Monarch wawprevionsly discovered and 
jpanidbed, Some writers attribute this conspiracy to the influence 
of French gold; but others, with greater probability, ascribe its 
“origin to the alliance of the Barl of Cambridge, second son'to the 
Dike of York, with the finmily of the Earl of March, whose sister 
jhe hind espoused. "The Earl of Cambridge, Lord Serope of 
“Masham, and Sir Thomas Grey, were the principal couspirators; 
‘Bubthe plot; which bad for its Grst object the assassination of the 
mien being immediately arrested, were ‘brought to ‘trial, com 
-detnnedl, apd executed in this town; Lord Scrope, who had been 
‘@ particular favorite with the Kirig, was hanged, drawn, and 
quartered; the others were beheaded: their bodies were interred 
Sn the Chapel of the Doniks Dei, or Go's Honse; where the-fole 
Aowitig inscription, incommentoration of this event, ‘appears oma 
stone erected by a predecessor of the present Earl of Delaware. 


dam * Rictiaxn, Eant or Campaipor, 

RD SCROPE, OF Masham, 

7 Ste THostas Gary, or Noxtnunsercann, 

TO Coks¥ineo ro wuRosk Kino Henke V. ’ 

“—™" Ix THis Tows, 

(AS BE Was PREPARING TO SAIL WITH HIs Anoty AGAINSD 

) )  Caannes tue Sixt, Kivo or 

ans Frasce; 

@ __» For waick Conspiracy 

© Tuey, wear EXECUTED AND BURIED NEAR THIS 
: Prace, 

wv Ty tut Year m.ccee.xy. 
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‘The almost continual wars between England and France during 
this reign, and the former part of that of 
tants, whose distresses are fully set forth in a new charter, granted 
in the year 1445. The subsequent coatentions 
the Houses of York and Lancaster, still farther contributed to the. 
destruction of its trade: the feuds, indeed, run 90 high, that a 
fierce skirmish took place at Southampton, among the partizans of | 
the rival Houses, in which several of the inkubitants were slain, 
About twenty others of the Lancastrian party were afterwards cone, 
decmed and executed, and their curcases were impaled by the 
King’s orders. ~in 

‘During the succeeding reigns to that of Henry the Eighth,the 
commerce of Southampton continued in a tolerably respectable 
state, and the port was latterly much frequented by the merchants, 
of Venice, who traded pretty largely in wool and tin, The impo- 
licy of permitting the exportation of wool, lowever, was at length 
clearly understood ; and effectual measures being taken to prevent. 
ity, great part of the commerce of this town was lost, as the 
Levant merchants being no longer able to supply themselves with 
that commodity, forsook the port. an 

From this period the importance of Southampton gradually dee 
clined for upwards of a century; and Bishop Gibson speaks of it 
as haying Jost most of its inhabitants, together with its trade, 
‘The great houses of the merchants, he observes, “ are now drope 
ping tothe ground, and only show its ancient magnificence,” 
‘This state of things has, however, again altered; and both the 
population and commerce of the town have consilerubly increased 
during the last century: of late years it has also been much fre~ 
quented a3 a watering-place; for which purpose its peculiarly 
healthful and pleasant situatioa is extremely favorable. 

Southampton is built “ on the extreme point of the high grax 
velly bank which separates the course of the Itchin river from the 

> estuary of the Test, or Anton Water: by this happy choice, the 
whole town, though almost surrounded with water, enjoys the ad- 
‘ vantage 


* Gibson’s Camden, Vol. I, edit. 1095. 
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‘vantage of the driest situation; and the fall of level, in every diree- 
thom, keeps the streets coustantly free from damp and filth” ‘The 
High Street, which runs early north and south, is upwards of 
‘Leland’ notices it as one of the fayrest streets in Engtand, and 
“well buildid for timbre building" most of the houses are now, 
side ie by the Ber-Gate, the approach to which is very strikingy 
it/being contintied through an extensive and well-built suburb. On 
the’ narth front of this gate, are representations of two gigantic 
figures, which are traditionally said to be intended for Sir Bevois, 
of Southampton, asd the giant Ascupart, whom, according to the 
poplar legends, he slew in combat. Over the arches of the gate 
isthe Domus Ciview, as Leland terms it, or Town Hall, which is 
fifty-two feet long, and twenty-one feet wide: the ascent to this is 
by x commodious stone staircase, 
Whe CasrLe was situated on the west side of the town, but 
very little of the building itself is remaining. Its area was of 
w fortn approaching to a semicircle, or rather of a horse-shoe, int 
‘the southern part of which stood the keep, om a very lrigh artifi- 
cal mount, ‘The keep was circular, bat has given place’ tow 
smaller und! more modem round tower, erected with the materials 
‘of the former‘one, The view of the town, and adjacent country, 
‘froin thi¥ spot; is uticomnmonly interesting, The Castle has been 
very lately parchased by the Earl of Wyeomb, and is now under 
going considerable improvement, for. his occasional residence. 
“Southampton ‘contains six parishes, aml five Chorches; all of 
whieh were is existence as early as the time of Henry the Second, 
‘who gave four of them to his'Priory of St, Dyonisius, Se. Mi 
chael’s, which forms the eastern side of the square of the same 
tame, isa very ancient and curious building. It consists of anave, 
cliaticel, and ‘side aisles, with a low tower rising from the centre, 
“alti! finished bya lofty’ and well-proportioned octugonal. spire, 
erected about sixty Years ago, as a sea-mark for vessels entering 
‘fnits this port, | Or, cael side of the west window," observes Sir 
ee 
structure 





Sarthe lord Geen trucreaeeens Sanaa 
‘site aiske,on the south, is a most curious antique: Fumi! [com 

sists of a block of black marble, three feet four inches squares 
and; one foot. six inches deep, supported in its centre by meylitte 


der of the same material, ornamented with horizontalrings, 4o-as° 
tauch to resemble w barrel; aud at ench anghe, bya plain pillar of 
white stone, one foot six inches high, and about-six inehes ie 
diameter, The whole stands on another marble black, of nbout 
three feet square, and about seven inches deep, out of which are 
‘cut bases for the swwall columns, consisting of « fiat ring omalarge 
round cushion: these rest ona plain square plinth of about three: 
inches high; a plain leaf falls from the bases of the columns on 
each angle of the plinth. The top stone is excavated into an lie. 
mispherical. bason, two fect six inches in diameter, round which 
runs a scroll.of foliage, of very rude execution, bat not bad se 
sign;,and the angles are filled with an imitation of the ancient ore 
nament, now generally called. the honeysuckle, The sidesof the — 
block, of which three only are now visible, as the font stands 
‘against the wall, SSAA OS BOSE 


eats 
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of the segmént of w circle, and its rise eight feet, ‘The altarts 
contained in a recessed: urch, very elegantly omamented. The 
length of the Church, in the insicle, ineluding the vestibule; (but 
omitting the recess for the altar, is ninety-five feet; its breadth, 
sixty-one ‘feet; its height, from the pavement to the middle of 
the ceiling, forty-seven feet, The basement, on the southside, 
amd the square plinths of the great columns, are of stone; allsthe: 
other parts of the building are of brick, stuccoed. The substructiony 
of this Chureh is divided into arched vaults, or catacombs, so/coh- 
trived as to prevent amy mmisance arising from the practice of in- 
terment: a an udditional precaution, the coffins, which must be 
of lead, are always inclosed in stone. The remains of CarTary 
Carreret, the celebrated circumnavigator, and of the late 
Baran Eowanos, Esq. of Springfield, near this town, author 
of the History of the West Indies, are deposited in this building.” 
Holy Rood Church is a large building, with a tower atthe south- 
‘west angle, and a coloanade in front, vulgarly called the Procia- 
mation, where the lustings is ereeted, ated the poll taken, om thie 
election of the representatives for this town. The interior is hand 
some, and bad formerly a regular choir, many of the stalls of 
which yet remain, Here, among other monuments of the Stanleys 
of Poultons, is one, executed by Rysbrach, to the memory of 
Miss E. STancey, sister to the late Right Hon, Hans Stanley, 
‘with an clegaut inseription by the poet Thomson, who has also 
celebfated this accomplished woman in bis Seasons, She died in 
the year 17.98, at the age of eighteen, “ a mistress not only of the 
English and French, but im a high degree of the Greek and Ro- 
man lenrning.” The Churches of St. Mary, and Se. Lavérence, 
‘fare not particularly remarkable. The parish of S¢, Jokn wasaie 
nexed to that of St. Lawrence in the year i706; and its Church 

has been long pulled down, - 
| The Parronage of Holy Rood Church is am old and curiot 
cdifice. Various other buildings, in different parts. of the town, 
display considerable antiquity, and particularly the spacious man- 
sion in Porter's Lane, near the site of the Water Gate, which has 
- been 
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een mistutely described by the ingenious pen of Sir H.C. Engle- 
field who conjectures it to have constituted a part of the palace, 
‘ecasiotially Inhabited by the Saxon and Danish Sovereigns: the 
Tength of the frout of this building is 111 feet. 

© The Downe Def, or God's House, was founded in the reign of 
ast Abeta by twomierchants, brothers, of the names ‘of 


by Philippi, his Queen, and to which it still belongs. The present 
establishment consists of x Warden, four aged men, and as many 
‘women, who are allowed two shillings each, weekly, from the Col- 
fege; and have a yearly doustion of coals from another charity. 
ancient; but its original form has been greatly 
altered by repairs. Divine service is now performed here in the 
‘Prenelt baiyguage; and the congregation chiefly consists of the oa: 
tives of Jersey and Guernsey, who reside in Southampton. 
_ Ainong the other ancient institutions in this town, was a House 
of Grey Friars, fouinted in the year 1240, but of which scarcely 
leleraams part of its site being occupied 
‘by Glocester Square; and another part, by a large building, or 
ginally constructed as a Sugar Refivery, afterwards converted into 
‘@ Military Hospital, and now used as x warchouse “ for the vast 
‘quantities of Spanish wool, which, by stress of weatler, are landed 
here every year” Here was also an Hospital for Lepers, dedi- 
ented to St, Mary Magdalen, and long previous to the Dissolution, 
Piven t6 the Priory of St. Dyonisius, Se. John’s Hospital, a less 
_aneient establishment, for the instruction of six boys in the woollen 
‘tuamufacture, has been lately given to the Poor House by the 
‘Corporation, with the consent of the heir of the founder. The 
Poor Howie is a large modern and convenient building. 
A Free Grommar School was established in Southampton by 
‘Edward the Sixth, in an old building in Winkle-Street, now used 
‘$8 carpet manufactory, from which, many years afterwards, it 


meet Arches, Vol. XIV. ‘The description ix illustrated by 
three engravings. 





and: Sherif. of, Hanshi, sees ono 
whielr. office has been added. by charter to.thnt of Town Clerk 
‘The Corporation consists of a Mayor, Recorder, Sheriff, two 
Bailiff, and a Common-Council, (constituted by: all those that 
have served the foregoing offices,) a Town Clerk, two Coroners, — 
and other inferior officers. These are ehosen under a charter of 
Charles the First, which, however, is little more than a coufirma-— 
tion.of the charters granted by many of his predecessors; The: 
Corporation have the power of choosing non-resident Burgesses, 
who, though not members of the Commou-Council, are privileged 
tovote at elections for the Mayor, and for the parliamentary re 
presentatives: the number of voters for the latter is about 600; 
and consists of the Burgesses, and such of the inhabitants-as pay 

i ty scot 





"The principal trade of this port. is with Portw 

and the Islands of Jersey and Guernsey; to the 
6000 tons Of, unwrovght woo! ‘rs allowed to) et 
ally; great part of whieh is again returned 
coarse knit hose; hemp, iro, and tallow, are 
Russin; and tar and pitch from Sweden; the imp 
Portugal are chiefly wine and fruit, English irom j 
‘The situation of Southampton being fir more fi 

tion than manufactures, the litter are illy confine 
of silk and carpets, Formerly, ddocge 06 ect 
built here; but this business has declined, and only 
are now constructed. For commercial purposes, three 
been established at Southampton; and an Act of | 
Gecwice cng nee hes 


Siler ak cecewsor ie i eee 
‘The principal springs which supply the inhab 
for domestic purposes, rise in the hill about a 
town, and unite at an ancient stone couduit-house, 
gou, whence the water is transmitted to the cond 
walls through leaden pipes. ‘Che population of So 
returned under the act of 1801, was 7913; viz, 3390 
4523 females: the number of houses was 1582. 

the town are particularly pleasant; and the neighbouri 
abounds with elegant seats, and finely situated villages. 


town, on the north, are Barracks for the reception of cay 


whicly have been lately erected by Government, and. 
two acres of ground, 

With ‘the eminent natives of Southampton is em 
Iskac Warts, born in July 1674. His father ep a 
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‘the Third. On the barren waste stretching eastward from this vil. 
lage, the gallant troops, which the Earl of Moira conducted to 
Ostend, ia 17.94, were previously assembled and encamped ; and 
here also, in the sumuner of 1400, was the rendezvous of a part 
of the army with which the brave Sir Ralph Abercrombie tore the 
ensanguined laurel fromthe grasp of the French Luvincibles ou 
» the sands of Egypt. 

BOTLEY is a respectable village, liaving « consilerable floar 
trade; the sills being worked by the water of the Hamble river, 
which is navigable for beats to this place. . The Chureh is nearly a 
mile distant to the south, aad cousists only of a nave and chancel; 
the’ font is ancient and cunous. Botley was the residence of the 
late Robert: Stares, whose infamous. practices will prottbly occa 
sion hits wame to be long remembered with detestation. He was 
a-miller, breéder, and farmer; yet his cupidity was such, that be 
scrupled not to excreise whit ever means woukd enable him to ob- 
tain money; though by: his imposing address, he continued fora 
great nutaber of years to ward off the consequences of his kauvery, 
dud to procure the reputation of being 2u honest: man, His arts, 
however, were at length detected, and his possessions were seized, 
wud sold for the benefit. of his creditors; but not before his exag- 
gerated estimates had so greatly imposed on the judgineat of eight 
ggratlemen, that they becaine his trusices, to the eventaal loss of 
nearly 50,0001. He died im April, 1798; a melancholy vietin: to 
feelings mingled of shame, vexation, and reniorse.” 

TOWNHILL, about two miles west of Botiry, is the seat of 
‘Nathaniel Middleton, Esq. who has lately erected a spacious and 
elegant mansion here, with. suitable offices, on an eminence com 
‘itamding some extensive and interesting views: the Park and Gar 
dens are pleasant, Several neat villes adorn the country between 
ths mausion and Southampton, particularly Mipaxnuny Lobes, 
the property of R. Jolson, Esy, Brrrern Lopox, the seat of 
James Dott, Esq. and Cuessen., the resikence of David Lance, Boy. 

BELLE-VUE, the delighttul residence of Josialt Jackson, Esq. 
is situated near Southampton, on the west side of the Itchin river. 

The 
Stn the Hampshire Repository, Vol. 11. is a well-written memoir of 
this artfil speculator, occupying upwards of tweety-four pages. 





‘About one mile and a half north-west ioe aNdaaaeaee 
FREEMANTLE, the villa of John Jarrett, Esq. the interior of 
which is very elegantly ornamented, and particularly a Parlour, 
oxchose sits ure veneered with choice marble, purchased in Italy 
by the present proprietor, ‘The Library and Drawing-Room are 
tastefully ornamented with arebusque paintings: “tne See 
have been lately erected here with artificial stone, : 

REDBRIDGE, a populous hamlet, sited aboheet AEE 
‘Test, in the parish of Milbrook, is of very remot Origin, and is 
mentioned, in Bede's Ecclesiastical History, by the appellation 
Reodfard, or Reed ford : this was afterwards changed to Rodbriige, 
as appears by the Domesday Book ; and hence tie derivation of 
its present name, Here was a Monastery in the infancy of the 
Saxon Church, but no particulars concerning it are known, Cyn- 
breth, or Ciinberth, who was Abbot about the year G87, is re- 
corded to have converted, axl baptised, the two brothers of Ar 
‘vandus, the Sovereign of the iste of Wight, before their exeention 
‘by command of Ceadwalla, King of Wessex, who ld conquered 
that Isle, and treated its inhabitants with great inhumanity 
“Redbridge bas a considerable trade in coals, timber, com, &e, 
and ship-building has been carried on here for a great length of 
tane.t ‘The Andover Canal terminates here, and the whole place 

has 


* The young Princes bad crossed from the Isle of Wight to Hamp- 
shire, and concealed themselves at a place called Ad Lapidew, bur 
‘were afterwards betrayed to Ceadwalls, Ad Lapidem is supposed to 
be Stowe, in the parish of Fawley, as that place is on the sea-coast, abd 
immediately opposite to the Isle of Wight. 


+ Several vewels have lately been built at Redbridge, calculated for 
‘very swift sailing, on the curious construction of Brigadicr Genera} 
Bentham 
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The: Bridge is partly of considerable 
Sletten: with a new causeway, that bas 
beem:continued over the marshes lthphe village of Totton. 

Dh ato a Having 


ome mui 


Bentham, now wperintenfant of aaval-works in the Dock-Yardt, 

olin gcetlemss, ) who pomesses an extraordinary genius in the’ shep- 

permission from the Leeds of the Admiralty; in 

the spring of tbe year 1705, to put some of bis experiments into execu- 

d Jn the formation of these vewels, the aaving in the 

timber, ix very great, ax they do not take up more, than aa 

‘of that hich is employed ia the common mode of framing 

Of partitions, are placed athwart the vesels, as 

at fore and alt which make them ar least equally strong with 

GW the ordinary Way, at about balf the expence, and 

areaho ay Ao preserve them from vinking, should they at any 

Aime epring @ leak, vor strike against arock, and/the water would thea 

be.ctmfined by these bulk-heads. ‘The two first of the vewels buile under 

Aicreral Bentiam’s inspectiog, were called Gus Schooners. « ‘Vheve 

Bert cach from 140, to,169 tous burthen, and were named the Red- 

Milbrooks one.of them carrying sixteen, agdthe other 

ee ‘The. two next were each of 600 2008, 

fled. the Dare and Arrow, cach carrying awenty-cight 

£ these Were denominated Sloops of War, but they 

pet oe ‘eq, if AOL iperior, 16 our commun frigates of twenty 

Sight pure! Instead OF heir sual tiallase, they are furnished with 

Capacious tasks, of reservoirs, \tiade' oF tinned ‘copper, abd containing 

forty rons of water in\buik 1 -these\are placed in the wings of the veel; 

AGU, but fitlotoom, and are’ not found ia the least deccimental, 

‘Grenja heavy gales...“The water with which they were filled, after baring 

balla a board, still retained its sweetness acd tanyparcocy. 

two Inst that were built, very nearly resembled the first: they 

‘were named thie Netley and the Eling ; one of them has fourteen, and 

the other twelve; caghicen pounders, ‘Those who have sailed in these 

various venols, as well as gentlemen well acquainted with naval tactics, 

‘agree, thar they are equa!ly strong with our ordinary ships; that they 

Gail better, and hit they are, on the whole, the bet sea-Boars thar 

awim= they will alo safely ride at anchor, in such circumvtances as 
Prall oblige other vowels to part, or at least, slip their cables.” 

Buller’s Companion rouned Southampton, 1201. 
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"Having entered the ancient precincts of the NEW FOREST, we: 
‘shall given somewiitt extended account of that district; ast is mat 
only interesting ix itself, but also trom its comnection with history, 
‘and particularly so with regard to the annals of the first and se- 
‘cond of our Norman Sovereigns. ‘This tract, according to its earliest 
bounitaries, included the whole of that part of Hampshire, whet 
lies between the Southamptoa River oa the east, the British: Chan 
nel on the south, and the river Avon on the west. The advantages 
it derives from this situation, in respect to convenieney of water- 
carriage, are superior to those associated with uny other forest 
i England; having in its vicinity several places for shipping. tim- 
Der, among which are Lymington, Beaulicu, and Redbridge; with 
the additional advantage of the remotest of these ports being little 
more than thirty miles from the dock-yard at Portsmouth, the 
most considerable naval arsenal in the kingdom, . 

“That this was a woody tract previous to its complete afforesta- 
tion by William the Conqueror, (of whieh the Domesday Book 
affords a most authentic proof,) nay be inferred from its ancient 
name, Liene, or Y There, as well as from other circumstances, 
‘The memory of that Sovereign, however, has been anjustly calum- 


sniated on accoont of the formation of the New Forest, as will 


the remarks of others on the same subject. , 

Tu. Laabarde’s ‘Topographical, Dictiooary the New Bonsai: 
scribed in. the following terms. “A large portion of Hampshire, 
which, afler the opinion of the most and best approved historians, 
William she Conqueror laid to Forest, destroying townes, vilhiges, 
and clarehes, thirty miles Jonge.” 

‘This is an abridgment of the first moakish accounts of the forma- 
tion of the New Forest; accounts followed implicitly (bat with ine 
creasing aggravations) by every annalist, and writer of English his- 
‘Tory, from the conclusion of the eleventh century to the beginning. 
of the last; at which azra Voltaire started doubts with respect to 
the fact of William's devastations; und another elegant writer, 

2 Dr, 





Dr, Warton.) in: hris “ Essay on the Life and Writings of Pope,” 
concurred with Voltaire as. to the Conqueror's character being in 
this instance misrepresentes, aud his oppressions magnified, The 
devastation attributed to William, by some historians, bas been 
the above poet; and even his coloring scarcely 
language of his prototypes. 
6) # Proud Nimrod firet the bloody chave began 5 
 Amtighty dwarer, and bis prey was man. 
Our haughty Norman boasts that barb'rows name, 
Ard makes his trembling slaves the royal game. 
_, The fields age rayish'd oom th* industrious swaing; 
‘From men, their cities; and from gods, their fanes :, 
"The levelled towns with weeds lie cover'd o'er; 
© © "The hollow winds through naked temples coat 5 
~ Rohad brekeis columas, clasping ivy twin'd j 
O’er leaps bf rin sealk'd the marely bind; 
5) Phe fox obsecne to gaping tombs retires, 
+) Andisavage howlings fill the sacred quites."* 
‘What Wie facture OF Williatn’s tyranny is overcharged, only a 
Title attention is requisite to discover: aut to whatever extent the 
‘aiforestation by that Monarch may have been carried, there én 
We little Nazard in declaring, that the act itself was not attended! 
with those cireumstinces of outrige and violafion which the monk- 
BE waiters lave yo minutely detailed: the devastation of many 
Villages, the ‘extermination of the inbubitants, and the destruction 
‘of (according to different writers) twenty-two, thirty-six, fifty-two, 
churelies.” 
‘Fetpeet to the monkish writers, who first raived the cry 
f ‘agaist the Conqueror for this afforestation, we should 
‘Cuitiously wlinit their“evidence in mutters wherein thermsclves were 
uterested. Indeed, our caution should be doubled in the present 
‘Hastalsee'; since these ecclesiastics, the only biographers of William, 
- war * 7 


were 
eK’ 


ms Mapes, Hemingford, Knyghion, &c. “The: singular cir. 
of the Conqueror’s sons, Richard and William Rufus, and his 
Henry, all meeting their deaths in the New Forest, have 
GoorEBuEed t0 establish the opinion of his cruchy in forming it; 
‘these events being popularly regarded as judgments. 
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were his bitterest and most rancoroas foes. Exasperated br inju- 
fies aed comtumels. which kis power prevented them from reveng- 
they sivzed the means of retaliation. to which impotenre 
ard lstie mi:sds ton freqneathy bave recourse, aod took every me- 
thod to tradace his r2me. and blz< his memory: magnifving each 
snail deviation from propriety into enormous wickedness, each 
exertion of prerogative into unbounded tvranny: and when real 
serizces of abuse failed, inventing excesses which never occurred, 
aad exils that never bzd a being. 

It is peculiarly remarkable that the author of the latter part of 
the Saxon Chronicle. who was indisputably contemporary with 
Wiilam, and who seems to have viewed his vices with a severe 
te, should not take the least notice of the afforestation. nor of 
the cruelties said to. be inflicted on its inbabitants im consequence 
of it, Esery other memorable event of this reign he particu- 
larly relates; the total devastation of Northumberland; the com- - 
pilation of the Domesday Book; the universal and formal in- 
trotluction of the feucal system into the kingdom; and the fearful 
famine and pestilence, which other monkish writers have converted 
into an infliction from heaven as the punishment of William's sap- 
posed acts of tyranny, These are all circumstaatiaily mentioned, 
bat not a hint occurs relative to the forniation of the New Forest. 
What is still more singular, he paints the Conqueror's passion for 
the chace in the warmest colors; and condenms it with the greatest 
severity, lamenting the excesses wich the indulgence of it led him 
to commit; in the enumeration of which, he would most assured- 
ly have juded the remarkable one of the devastation in Hamp- 
shire, if the circumstance had reached his knowledge. May we 
not then fairly infer, from the silence of this accurate and impar- 
tial writer, that the Afforestation, which, from the authority of 
the Domesday Book, was incontrovertibly made by William, was 
cfiected with such litle injury to the subject, and such little dis- 
ce, that it was scarcely, perhaps entirely, 
jate srene of its occurrence? 














turbance of social intercours 






uunoticed beyond the immer 
It is further observable, that no particular wera is marked by 
these annalists at which this afforestation was'made; a very extra- 
ordinary 
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of omission in writers whove chief merit is acct 
events under the years when they respectively 
‘Surely ‘#0 obpoxidus an exertion of power, attended 
of tyrannical oppression; involving 90 
Beet etesasey a acim, and sueh numbers of people 
“Hn utter distress; and giving such a violent shock to the opinions of 
‘the age, by throwing down, without ceremony, the walls of such 
=i number of churches; must have been generally known, amd as 
‘execrited, Can we suppose, then, that writers who 
“were on the watel: for opportunities of loading William with blzme, 
would not instantly have seized so striking an instance of his un- 
Feeling tymmny; and minuted down, with the nicest accuracy, 
‘Syery circumstance of time, place, and manner attending it; since 
28 soeaiagaamet that these minutia! are what stamp 
‘every recorded fact with the appearance of authenticity! ‘The 
slestriction of so many churches would have been a noble thenve 
for monkish declamation: and we may rest assured, that these 
ecclesiastics would have detailed every sacrilegious circumstance 
‘With malignant particularity. Instead, however, of these distinet 
‘notices, we have nothing but general, confused, and discordant 
‘accounts, neither specifying the period of the afforestation, nor 
‘agreeing in the umber of churches destroyed, It would be a 
‘Waste of time fo enter into n more detailed refutation of the extra- 
‘Wagant falsehoods detailed by these monkish writers: even the 
‘most modest of them has egregiously overstepped the line of 
Probability in bis account, In tracts of country which, (from their 

‘natute,) must have been, in ancient times, but thinly peopled, 
‘Paces of public worship were sparingly scattered ; and one church 
served a very extensive district, Sach probably was 

the ease is it the New Forest: for if these edifices ever existed in 
as ure suid to have been destroyed, some remains 

‘OF them would surely have been discovered in subsequent periots, 

even now be discoverable, 

Ta thus vindicating the Conqueror from the extreme injustice 
‘hat tas been done to his memory, as to the tyranny exercised in 
the New Forest, it is by no means our intention to ab- 

dolve bith from all reproach respecting devastations, With the 

i 


evidence 
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‘merpachments have, however, been made by the proprietors of 
Hidghbouring estates. ‘These bave been held without any rent or 
acknowledgmient to the Crown: under the aathority of a late Act 
Of Paitiainent, the Crown is authorized to grant leases of the same 
for valtzalile considerations; and provision is made for preventing 
future encroachments. 

“The lands held with the Lodges, or the greatest part of them, 
Wiileir have been inclosed from time immemorial, are the entire pro- 
Perly of the Crown, not subject to right of common, or any 


other elzita, 

“Abie forest tats, containing 63,845 acres, are also the property 
af the Crown, subject to certain rights of common, of pasture, 
Sanage, tol foel, belonging to the proprictors of estates within 
oF adjacent to the Forest; which rights, and thase of the Crown, 
were Hefined and ascertained by the Act Oth and 10th of Willian 
TIT, for the increase and preservation of timber in this Forest. 

“By thi Act, the Crown was empowered to inclose six thousand 
‘res, “to remain m severity in the actual possession of the 
Crown! forever, fréed'and discharged from all manner of right, 
file, aiid pretence, whatever, und fo be called, male, and kept, 
Whitsery for wood and timber only.” The C:own was likewise 
‘Smpowerell, so 000 a8 the trees, in all or any part of such inclo- 
tures, should be past danger of being hurt by cattle or deer, to 

the same, and inclose an equal quantity in any other 

PME Of the Porest; thus keeping six thousind acres constantly in 
closed as a mitsery for timber. The Crown has also a right to 
Beep eer On the uisinelosed port of the Forest at all times, with- 


; By this Act also, the rights of all parties were dis- 
|, dnd wo hardship or injustice was done to the 
inhabitants, or proprietors of estates; for while the 


Dill was depending, % most attentive enquiry was made not only 
into the condition of the Forest generally, but into the rights as 
ials, as into those of the Crown; ‘the abuses which 

The means of remedying them; with which view 

of enquiry were isued to men of knowledge 

andl consideration, to whicl: fulland distinct answers were returned ; 
L2 and 





Bolderrood and Lronshill, of which grants have been very Intely 

obtained for the lives of Prince William and’ Princess Sophia, the 
_ son and daughter of his Royal Highness: the Duke of 

‘There are granted to the Lord Warden, by lis patent, p 

of Lyndhurst, and hundred of Redbridge, or New 


paid to a person appointed by the Lord Warden as | 
of the King’s House, and called the Lord Warden's 


the repairs are done at the charge of the Crown: The eméle 
2 ments: 
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smnents atising to the Lord Warden, amount to214!. and to: his 
‘Steward 481. besides the 701. before-mentioned. ‘This Steward is 


‘Forester is appointed by letters patent during his 
ure, His office is to ride~before the King when he 


es io the Forest, His salary is 5001, per annum, with a fee 
‘The Bow-hearer is appointed by the Lord Warden during: his 
pleasure. His duty i to attend the King with a bow and arrows, 
when inthe Forest, His salary is 40s. per annum, with a fee buck 


‘and doe yearly. 

~The Rangers are appointed by the Lord Warden during plea- 

sure, Their office is to drive the deer, which stray into the pur- 
into the Forest. The salary is 2L. 13s. 4d. per 

, , and 41. per annum in lieu of wood formerly allowed; and 

tnt fee buck amd doe yearly to each Ranger, 


Whe Woodward is appointed by letters patent from his Majesty 
ting pleasure, He has 2001. per annum for himself, besides the 
‘Blary ofthe deputy: and he also receives perquisites arising from 
f timber assigned for repairs to the tenants of Lynd 
amounting to about 101. per ammum. The office of 
‘is at present vholly executed by the deputy, whose 
has been to attend on the assigning of wood for fuel, to 
‘the digging of the moor-wood, (or roots of trees.) ani to 
e of it, and tke clurge of windfall trees, and other trees or 
thrown down in the Forest. Sueh of those trees us 
the navy, are delivered to the Parveyor, to be sent to 
irl; and navy bills for the value are issued to the 
|; the rest are valued by the Regarders, and sold 
Woodward, who accounts to the High Woodward, 
for the whole to the Crown, The Deputy 
besides a salary of 501. has perquisites to the amount 
“TSI, 12s, Od, and an assignment of four londs of fuel- 

Deputy Woodward is a Regarder. 
who-are the Jatiges of the Swanimote and At- 
Secs, are chosen by the frecholders of the county, by 
Ls yirtus 
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Virtue of the King’s writ. They have no salary, 


‘The High Steward is appointed by the Lord | 
pleasure; has no sakary or perquisites, 
five guineas, paid by the Lord Warden. en 
sidered as a sinecure. 

‘The Under Steward seo ipa yl aa 

during pleasure, His duty is to attend at, and enroll the proceed- 
ings of, the Courts of Attachment and Swanimote.. He also holds 
the court leet for Redbridge (or New Forest) hundred smd the courts 
baron for the manor of Lyndhurst, He bas no salary: bis emo 
ments depend, therefore, upon fees arising from the business of the 
courts, paid by individuals, . =e 


‘The Regarders are chosen by the 
‘Their business, as now exceuted, is to attend the 
‘trees to he felled ; Soar a aoe 
sales, ‘The profits of their offices are continued to a fee of) 2s, 6d, 
per day whea on actual duty, whieh (varying in proportion to.at- 
tendance) amounts to about 161, per annum, 1 
‘The Master Keepers and Groom Keepers’ duty is to preserve 
the vert and venison in their respective bailiwicks and walks; to 
prevent any destruction of either, and all eacroachmentson the 
Forest. Se ent 
‘a fee buck and doe each annually, 
‘The salary and perquisites of the Under Keeper which when 
‘the investigation was made by the parliamentary commissioners in 
1789, arose chiefly from deer, broure-wood, rabbits, wad swine, 
‘amounted to: from 100). to 1701, @ year, have beet materially di, 
‘tminished since that time by the brouzing buving been abolished by 
Jaw; and the incomes of some of them will be farther most esvens 
affected by the dctermination taken to destroy the rabbits en 
; for which, however, it is naturally expected some conipen= 
sation will be made, n —_ 
Besiles these officers, there are two others, principally eonceraed 
jo whiat rebates to the timber; the Purveyor of the Navy, wee 
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for this» Forest, and the Surveyor General of the Woods aud 
Forest, 

Tie Barveyor is a naval appointiment, His duty. is to assign 
Himbor forthe use of the navy, aud to prewnt any fit for. aya) 
‘wee feom being cut for other purposes. Ne is paint as au offices of — 
the Dock-yard, and bas no sulary vor ewolument from tse Fovest, 
except ight loads af fiael-wood yearly, worth about 41, The pre- 
gent Purveyor is also a Regarder. 

_  Mhe Surveyor General of she Woods, &c. appoints a Deputy, 
whose nifice isto execute all warrants for felling timber. for the 
navy, er for sale of wood und timber, or exoculing avy other 
works in the Forest. The emoluments of the pringipal were, ag- 
cording to the reports.of the commissioners in 1739, 4. 85, 0d. 
sper day(Bundays excepted) for attendauce aul icayelling expenses, 
during the execntion of any work in the Forest; nad five per cont. 
en all monies received by him, ov the amoust of all cstimates for © 
‘buildings, repairs, de. in the Forest; aud on the amount of the 
seales of timber, wood, and bark; together sith 2s. per tree, as 
chipanoney, for all paval trees, But those are since abolished, os 
omrell fie this Forest-25. in all others; aud be hay now a salary af 
- S0001. a year, in liew of the whole, 

Phe Surveyor General's Deputy in this Forest has a salary of 
Gol, per aan, aud takes as pesysiaites, Use ald posts, pales, andl 
rails, left on repairing the fences; five shillings « year fipma pach af 
othe Regurders; ancl one shilling per lot for every lot of timber, 
wool, and bark, sold in the Forest, which i paid by Aloe pus- 
clizsers, The present Deputy Surveyor is also a Resirder. 
he onty object of real importance to the public in any of the 
forests, is the increase and preservation of the tiudber, How fine 
tht has been attended to in the management of the New Forest, 
mill appear on a slight consideration is to the nature of the offices, 
ged jof the mannerin which they were executed, The Master 
“Keepers seem to have considered their appointments rather as 
~ guarks of distinction, than as offices of rospansibility or business, 
‘Mttention was chiefly directed to the execution of 


 Dhe Sarveyor's, 
murants fram the Treasury, rte and daying out money, 
The 





‘The protection of the inclosures, and the preservation of the young. 
wood and timber, must, therefore, have depended chiefly, if mot 
altogether, ‘on the conduct of the Groom-Keepers, 
~ Under these circumstances, the greatest care should have been 
‘taken to allow no perquisite to those men, that could make itfor 
their interest to do any thing that might be prejuticial to the for 
rest; or to lead them to counteract the great public object of ine 
-ereasing and preserving the wood and tinber; but if akeeper had 
performed his duty in every particular necessary for promoting 
that object, he would bave lost a great part of his emoluments, 
which arose chiefly from fees for deer, ee 
awood, and by the breed of rabbits and swine, 

a ceotinnd Gaspeacieiencca'seenten ane 
paties, held out strong inducements to promote the profuse felling: 
of the timber, but none for its increase and preservation, 

‘The commissioners, in their reports of 1789, observe, that this 
mode of paying those who have the care of this valuable Forest, is 
certainly such as no man would adopt in the management of his 
“own property; a at eet eet 
‘have been as follows, om 

1. ‘hat it yas 0 mach overstoced with det, tat many died 
‘yearly of want in the winter; epider 
awalk only in the winter of 1787, 

» IL. Phat great waste and destruction sve rnaiie ice 
sand thoms which afforded the best nursery and protection for young, 

~ trees; and much more wood, and of @-targer:size than was neces 
‘gary or proper for browsing, mraekcanihy ti Macrae 
spretence, to increase their own profits, 

NU) That the bteed of rabbits wes encouraged ty sesseallokie 
Keepers, but particularly in the two walks of Wilverley and Rhine- 
fieli, where three inclosures, made for the growth of timber, had 

5 sz heen 
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bee ‘cotiverted into warrens by the under keepers, insomuch that 
‘im two of them, containing about 611 acres, there was not ono 
young ‘trees;/and in the third, containing 224 neres, only a very 
‘stalk number, 


© TVePhat' some of the keepers dealt largely in swine, whieh 
“were suffered to remain in the Forest ut all seasons, 
SOV. That the fences of the inclosures mate for nurseries of tim- 
ber, were neglected; and, for want of repairing slight defects 
when they happened, offen: required large and expensive repairs ; 
“ait wete in general in such bad condition, as to keep out neither 
deer, “horses, cattle, nor swine. 
WE That the lodges were repaired often, and at great charge, 
but never substantially, or in a workimandike manner, 
VEL That the salutary provisions of the act of the 9th and 10th of 
William 117, were almost wholly disregarded in many other respects. 
The different surveys taken in 1608, 1707, 1764, and 1783, (the 
“Particulars of whiclyare stated in the reports of the commissiovers 
-Pefore alluded to,) not only shew the quantity of timber in the 
“Forest-at'the times when they were taken, bat afford the stroagest 
“ proofof the opposite effects of the attention formerly bestowed on 
‘the management of the Royal Forests, and of the neglect and re- 
fixation whieh took place at subsequent periods, This neglect ap- 
_ peats tov have arisen from a concurrence of varions causes, When 
“the first: of ‘these surveys was imide, the landed property of the 
Crown was'the chicf fund at the disposal of government; great at- 
‘tention was therefore given to it; and though the Forest laws 
were’ liable" to many objections, yet that system was better caleu- 
‘tated for the protection of the Forests, than the customs which 
The: attention’ bestowed on the Forests was suspended by the 
- dontest between) Charles the First'and his Parliament; during the 
" -tontinuance of which, the trees in ulmost every one of the Reyab 
‘Forests were, by one party or the other, disposed of or destroyed.” 
om: ° Seon 
” The: fe bay happened in, France, and toan immense extent; the 
‘af Which must soon be felt, both with revpect to building, to fhel, 


c ' ‘the navy. 





tention, tie abases in the New Forest received some cheok, yet, 
as the grentest part of the trecs bad been felled, the fences of the 
ancient coppices destroyed, and the deer and 
admitted, it was found impossible to restore the Forest to ity for 
‘mer condition without the aid of Parliament. — a 
The act of 9th and 10th William IL, was accordingly obtained; 
and if the powers vested in the Crown bad been duly exercised, 
30,000 acres of land, formerly bure, might now have been covered 
‘with trees from one hundred years of age downward, in addition 
to the former woodlands in the Forest. But unfortunately, ina 
‘very few years after passing that act, the care formerly bestowed 
‘on the Forests was discontinued; the superintendance of the Sur 
veyor General of the Crown Lands ceased ; and the whole fell, by 
degroes, under the sole direction of a Surveyor General of the 
Woods, a single otficer, under no effectual check or cantroul, re 
ceiving no official books nor records from his predecessors, nor 
obliged to leave any to those who succeeded him; so that no regular 
system of management could have been expected ar practised: 
‘each new surveyor entered on his office without direction or prect 
dent, and adopted such new plan as suited his fancy or convenience, 
‘This defective system, however, hax lately boon much inyprovest, 
but has not been entirely amended. An atterspt was, indeed, 
amade to carry into effect, by a bill, all the important suggestions of 
the parliamentary Commissioners a few years after their final report 
owas made: this passed the House of Commons without opposi- 
tion, but was lost in its last stage in the House of Lords, ina very 
date period of the session, on a petition of three or four respectay 
Sasa let cnheopen te Waa a | 
*bourhood, 
cite having fede, nother 240, rempecting this) Foresite | 
‘brought in, and passed, in the year 1800; from which it is pre 
sumed considerable benefits may be derived, Brousing or feeding 
the deer with the young branches of the trees, (under color of which 
great 
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great abuses. werp committed, as already. stated,) is eutirely put a 
Stop. 10; the limits of the Forest are ascertained with accuracy, 
apd disputed. boundaries are settled. ‘The Forest Courts are now 
aegularly ‘held: by the Verderers, who preside. in them, and who 
are vested with pew and extended authorities, under the act for 
‘Preventing waste 2+ sell as encroachments: and it is understood 
10 be imtendesl, that immediate aud effectual means shall be taken 
for the entire destruction of the rabbits (the greatest of all enemies 
tothe growth of woods) with which at present the Forest is, in 
many parts of it, over-rum. An arrangement has also been made, 
‘not only for substituting « fixed salary, a already observed, for 
the Surveyor General, in liew of the fees he formerly had, and 
which opentted as a bounty on the destruction of timber; but like- 
wise for establishing a fixed office for him, wherein all books and 
Papérsereto be preserved, und proceedings recorded. We may there- 
fore'liope Unit effectual measures will be taken ws well for the preser- 
‘atiou of the timber now growing, as fora future increase; and that 
this Forest will become, what it ought to have been long ago, a 
ti defence, by furnishing an abundant, instead of 

supply, of timber for our navy. 
The quantity of timber actually delivered for naval purposes, 
from the year 1761 to 1786, was 23,000 loads of ouk, und 7003 
ke ‘5 appears by the commissioners’ reports in 1789: 
— therefore, must be about 885 loads of oak, 
a ‘Olouds of beech, In the same reports it is also. stated, 
a of deer killed annually, is about seventy-six brace 
god seventeen brace of docs; a few of which are sent 
’s larder, and the great aflicers of the Crown; the 
‘Fenutinder are distributed in fees to the forest oflicers, and to the 
. ‘oncighbouring estates, by way of compensation for 
‘the slamage sustained by them from the deer trespessing om their 

ands, 

© Whe'encroackinents made on the Forest ure always. on its out- 
shirts, oF contiguous to some hunlet, where a hut eau be raised, and 
ee inclosed fora garden, without any, or but little 
These inclosures are frequently thrown down by the 
Under 
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little tenements have been so long occupied, and have passed 
‘Wirorigh so many fimilics, tut they are now effectually secured as 
private property. — 
| Whe Scenery of the New Forest affords as great a variety of beau- 
{iful landscape; perlaps, as can be met with in any part of Eng- 
land of similar extent. “ Its woody seewes, its extended lawns, 
and ‘vast sweeps of wild country, unlimited by artificial boundaries, 
together with its river views, and distant coasts, are all in a great 
Tt must still, however, be remembered, that 
itschief characteristic, and what it resis on for distinction, is not 
inbdioity, but aytoan beauty. Its lawns and woods are every where 
divided by large districts of heath: many of these woods have for- 
tierly been, as many of the heaths at present are, of vast extent; 
‘ruining several miles without interruption. Different parts too, 
: both 
~ 
Andeed, he had been at the head of his profewsion ; and during 2 reiga 
of Give years, aswared me he had killed, on an average, not fewer than a 
Inindréd bucks year. As length be was obliged tw abscond ; but com- 
‘Paiing hisialfairs, be abjured his trade, and would speak of his former 
reserve; He has oftener than once, confewed the sins of 
tomes from which an idea nsay be formed of the mystery of 
in'its highest mode of perfection. I» his excupsions is the 
papa with bim a gun, which serewed into three pasts, and 
Gahich he coold easily conceal in.the lining of his coat. ‘Thus armed, he 
would drink with ahe Under-Keepers without suspicion; and when he 
Knew them engayed, would securely take his stand in some distant part, 
‘ed mark his buck. When he bad killes him, he would draw him aside 
“Tate the bashes, and spend the remaining part of the day in a neigh- 


boring tree, that be might be sure no spies were in the way. At night 
his plunder, He had boarded olf a part of his cottage, 
rough doce into it, like the rest of the partition, stuck fall 
nail-beads,) with such artifice, that the keepers, on an informa- 
searched his house again and again, and have gone off satisfied 
5 though his secret larder, perhaps, at that very time; 
‘Coutained a brace uf bucks. He had always, he wid, a quick market 
for his venison ; for the country is as ready to purchase it, as these fel- 
to procure it. Jt is a forest adage of ancient date, non est in- 

m unde venit venison.” Ibid, p. 40—44. 
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hire breed, and has many of the distingnishing characteristics of 
the wild boar. Asses and Mules are likewise ined in the Forest 
‘iu great numbers, 

‘The Oats of the New Forest are mentioned, by Mr. Gilpin, ax 
having # character pecatiar to themselves. They seldou rise into 
lofty stems, tie observes, as oaks usually do in richer soils; but 
their branches, which are more adapted to what the ship-builders 
call knees and elbows, are commonly twisted into the niost pict 
fesque forms. This peculiarity is supposed to arise from the roots 
having to pierce through a rocky stratum, or hard gravelly bed; 
whick obliging them to take a zig-zag course, occasiows their 
ranches to assume & kind of correspondent direction, Many of 
these Ouks are very ancient, and of great bulk." i 


% To the many instances of the prodigiows size which ovl:s attain, re- 
corded in Evelyn's Sylva, and other works, may be added another fiom 
the New Porest, In Langley Wood, belonging to the Bishop af Salts. 
Dery, an Oak was felled in the year 1758, whieh tad 300 Hagy of as 
ual growth, and whose trunk was thirty-tix feet in cireamferehoe just 
sahove the ground: it did not, however, exceed twenty fet In beiptts 
‘bur was full six feet in diameter at top, and perfectly sound. ts mus- 
ine branches, consisting principally of knocsand crooks fr for naval par. 
Poses, extended nearly forty feet pach way. “This trew was fojled to, an 

asner forthe preservation of its crooks, which were cut of 
‘ete by owe whilst the tree was standing, and were lowered hy tackling, 
‘to prevent their being injured. ‘The two largest arms were sawn off 
‘at stich distances from the trank, as to form the most capital Arst-rate 
Scalfolds were then erected; and two pit saws being benced 
, the body was firs cur acrous half throogh at the beet, and 
then sawn down the middie, between the two stumps of arms that bad 
een lefts at the end of one stood a perpendicular bow, lsrger than 
‘Bisse titmber trees; to prevent this being injured, a bed of some hundreds 
wax placed 10 break its (all, ‘This half was so weighty, thes 
Pa now timber carriage to pieces the instant it came upon it. 
‘The King’s cartisge was then sent purposely from Portsmouth, to aeiiit 
in; conveying it to the Deck-yard: it was drawn by ceive horses, 
‘Mrasionally aided by cight cchers, the shortest way to the seq-side; a’ 
Wal by sea conveyed to Portsmouth, ‘This tree was, in the firit plac 
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centre of the New Forest, it possesses many peculiar advantages of 
sexuery ; anil from its bold irregularity of surface being finely atone 
td by majestic oaks, and noble beech trees, compuses some charming 
leudeapes; which, whether contemplated in the foreground, in 
‘the middle distance, or in the more remote horizon, cannot fail to 

the eye of taste. When the tate Mr, Emes was called in to 
exercise his art of landscape gardening om this spot, he found tat 
Nature had nearly superseded his intended operations, and was 
obliged to confine himself to a few plintations and walks in the vi- 
cinity of the House: these, howeves, are disposed with taste, am 
ae creditable to his professional judgment. 

‘The House stands oa a rising groand, embosomed with trees, 
tnd & ealeutated more for internal convenience, and domestic com- 
fort, than splendor. It was the property of the late Sir Thomas 
Tancred, of whose heirs this estate was purchased, about twenty 
years ago, by Mr. Rose, who has greatly embellished the place; 
‘and marle very considerable additions to the Mausion, ‘The south 
front is formed by a Diwwing-Room, thirty-six feet by twenty- 
four; the Library, forty-two fect by twenty-four; a hapdsome 
Vestibule, and the Conservatory: the latter is filled with a choice 
ssemblaye of indigenous and exotic plants, and, from its size and 
construction, is much admired. It'communicates, by large folding 
doors, with the Librory, which is supposed to contrin one of the 
ost valuable collections of books belonging to any private gentle- 
po alae ay They came into the possession of Mr, Rose 

the late Earl of Marchmont, who died in 1792; and to 
whom Mr, Rose was sole executor, A whole length portrait of 
the Earl, in his robes, 2x worn at the Coronation, is intended to be 
Placed over the chimney in this apartment. In the Drawing-Roont 
ipa half length of Sanait, Duchess of Marlborough, by Sir God- 
fey Kneller; given, by her Grace, to the Earl, who was one of 
her executors, “Iu this Mansion is also an original picture of Wit- 
AM THE THreD, with whom Sir Patrick Hume, afterwards 
M2 created 


© Tis front, with the west end, and the fine grore of oaks thar 
Wielters amd adorns the nocth cide of the tious, Ie represeoted in the 
annexed Print. 
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created Earl of Marchmont* by this Sovereign, returned to Eog> 
land; and a few other original portraits of intimate friends of the 
late Earl, who were remarkable as statesmen, or authors: among 

them 


© The events in the life of this very zealous patriot, and eminent 
statesman, were various and extraurdinary. From his first electian into 
the Scotch Parliament, in the year 1665, he distinguished himself by 
an active and able opposition to the encroachments made on the liberties 
of his country, and for which he suffered close imprisonment under the 
oppressive government of that day. Obtaining his release, he retired 
to Ilolland, but returned to Scotland in the year 1685, with the Eart 
of Argyle, with whom, and othery, he contended in arms against the 
forces of James the Second; but being unsuccessful, he sought refuge 
in the burial vault of his own Parish Church at Polwarth. Immured in 
this dismal recess, he continued more than two wintry months, deriving 
his whole nourishment from the hands of a faithful daughter. At length 
he effected his escape, sailed for France, and, to avoid detection, ase 
sumed the character of a travelling physician, in his journey to Bour- 
deaux, whence he proposed to embark for Holland, where he at length 
+ arrived, and experienced a most cordial reception from the Priuce of 
Orange, with whom he returned to his native land in 1688. Prefer 
ment rapidly followed; he was crcated a peer, made Lieutenant Chan- 
cellor of Scotland, a Commissioner of the Treasury, &c, ‘The late Earl of 
Marchmont, and last of this family, was no less eminent for his talents and, 
patriotissa than his grandfather, though, from the altered character of 
the times, they were manifested in a different manner. When Lord 
Polwarth, he was one of the most active, able and eloquent opponents 
to Sir Robert Walpole’s administration, In this opposition, be ranked 
among his friends and partizans, Mr. Pitt, afterwards Earl of Chatham { 
Sir William Wyndham; Mr. Pultency, afterwards Earl of Bath; Mr. 
afterwards Lord Lyttleton ; and other eminent men. On the death of 
his father, he was raised to the House of Lords, where he was equally 
distinguished, and admired. ‘Yo his persevering exertions (under the 
encouragement of his Majesty) the cuntry is principally indebted for 
the publication of the Records of Parliament from the carliest period to 
his own time. [is Lordship died in 1792. Mr, Pope,-to whom be 
was extcutor, commemorated his name by an inscription in his owm 
grotto at ‘I'wickenham ; aad Lord Cobbam honored his bust with a 
niche in the ‘Temple of Friendship,” at Stowe. See Beuutics, Fol. In 
p. 299. 
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them are'those of Pore, by Richardson; Lonp BoLinankoxe; 
Six Witras Wyman; and the late Bart ov Cuatuam, 
Mr. Rose lias beea honored by two visits from their Majesties, 
and the Royal Family, who spent a few days at Cuffivells in the 
years 1801, and 1904, 
BROKENHURST, a very pleasant village, of Saxon origin, is 
tecorded, in the Domesday Book, by the namie of Broceste; and 
is there also said to have a Chirch, which edifice is yet standing, 
though somewhat disguised by subsequent alterations, The arch 
bver the southern doorway is ornamented with the zig-zag mould- 
fag; and the descent mto the Church, both at the south side, and 
the west enil, is by several steps, ‘The Fone is a very antique and 
‘Girious piece of workmanship; and was evidently formed when the 
custom of total immersion was prevalent. . The site of the Church 
ban artificial bank of earth, between four and five feet high, ar 
alout fifty or sixty yards in diameter; this appears to have been 
mised, that the Church might become more conspicuous to the 
ailjivent country; as the village lies in w bottom, and was, in an- 
Gent times, completely embosomed in wood. In the Charch:Yard 
isa very old and venerable Out, measuring upwards of eight yards 
fadiameter; and also a noble Yew-srxe, more than sixty feet high, 
ing feet in girth. In the twelftlr century, a carucale off 
find in Brokenburst, was held, by an ancestor of Sit Henry Spel- 
tear, by the service “of finding an Esquire, with « hembergell, 
or coat of muil, for forty days in Raglind; and of finding Liter 
for the King’s Bed, und Hay for the King’s Paifrey, when the 
King should fie at Brokenberst,” 

BROKENHURST HOUSE, the residence of Theophilus Foulks, 
Bay. is a Krandsome modern building, stunding in a pleasant Park, 
ex commanding a very grant! and picturesque view, in which 
* both the fore-ground, und the distance, are complete, The 
former is an elevated Park scene, consisting of great variety of 
ground; well planted, and descending gently into the plain below, 
Among the trees which adorn it, are a few of the most venerable 
eaks of the Forest, probably of an age long prior to the Conquest. 
From this grand fore-ground is presented an extensive Forest 

M3 view, 
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hey are connected together, und have oaly a single yallam at the 
point of their junction. 1 paced the fosse of cach, and duwnd the 
Jarger 0 meqsure 110 yards; the sialler ninetydive yards. A 
short distance to the south of these is another harrew, of a simitar 
construction, and standing entirely alone. Tiiis, andl one of the 
two connected with each other, I opened in company with the 
Rey. W, Jackson, Vicar of Christ-Church, Large quantities of 
bumt earth, and parcels of wood, reduced by fire to eliurcoal, 
were found in cach; but, after searching with great uttention, 
ssemoving all the factitions earth, and digging to a considentble 
depth below the surface of the uatural band, we were convinced 
burning the body, and covering its ashes with mould, 
thai been the mode observed in these instances of intumation, 
‘Where tumuli, then, 1 refer to the Saxons; and I think it will be 
‘allowed, I have authority for so doing, when it is considered, that 
the German tribes seklom, if ever, used surn-burial.”* 
| Phe other barrows, which lie about kelf a alle to the south 
ward, and due west from the New fn on the Lywdhurst road, 
‘Mr. Warner ascribes to the Britoas, in two of them, avbich tie 
opened, each about four fect high, ancl fificen feet in diameter, the 
“appearances were similar, ‘They were both formed of a white 
gravel, mixed wit loose sand; pierciug throngh tiis to the depth 
of four feet, a quantity of talack arth was found, which had evi 
the action of fire, aod among it were large pareets 
F wood sshes, On comoving this, and digging below the surfuce 
tural tam, # coll, or excavation, was perceived, shout 40 
that hid becu formed. in the bed of gravel which ties 
simmmediintcly ander dhe surface, for the reception of anum. Ia 
one of the karrows, the um was in a perfect state, but was'brokon 
dry the carelessness of 2 workman before it could be taken out, 
Atavas compord of unbaked day; its form was very clumsy, anil 
9s workmanship rude, Within it were ashes, and sual) human 
Ahoues, ina stale of calcination, mixed with an earth of the texture 
gad consistence of peat. The um in the second barrow, witich 
M4 wes 


© Tacitus. de Mor. GermomLelandi Awertio Arturii, p. 14, 
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‘wis situated in a more moist spot, had been resolved into its ori~ 
ginal clay. ~ = +O 
About three quarters of a mile from Lymington, on the north, 
are the remains of a Roman Cump, called Castle Field, or more 
generally BUCKLAND Rings; though very improperly, as the 
form is rectangular, “ Its situation is on an elevated spot of 
ground, higher than any part of the surrounding country; enjoy- 
ing a most extensive prospect... At the distance of 150 yards from 
its eastern extremity, flows the Lymington River, which the Camp 
overlooks aml commands, Its form is a long square; and the 
dimensions of the palla and fasse, accord precisely with those 
mentioned by Hyginus, Polybius, and Vigetius, as used by the 
Romans on similar occasions, Its four sides stoorl exactly east, 
west, north, and south; and on the three existing ones, (for the 
casteromost was purposely levelled about fifty years ago,) traces of 
the porte, or entrances, are still to be discemed.” The north, 
south and east sides of this Camp were defendect by treble ditches 
and ramparts; on the west side, the works were only double. 
‘The‘area is about 800 yards in circumference: its length on the 
north side, 200 yards; its Jength on the south side, 210 yards; 
its breadth towards the west, 125 yards; its breadth towards the 
east, 135 yards. The perpendicular height of the inner vallumn is 
about eight feet, measuring from the area; the breadth of the 
Principal ditch, from the tops of the contiguous ramparts, is about 
forty yards, Only three sides of this Camp are now perfect, the 
other, haying been levelled between sixty and seventy years ago, 
‘This Camp is supposed to. have been formed by Vespasian, about 
the period that he conquered the Ise of Wight. The inquisitive 
eye,” stys Mr. Warmer, % may still discern in a morass, which 
runs ina right angle from the western side of the river, early to 
the foot of the entrenchment, the traces of a cut, or dock, evi- 
dently connected with the work; which, though in the lapse of 
ages, it has been entirely chouked up, and converted into.a swamp, 
yet probably was sufficiently deep, in Vespasian’s time, to receive 
the largest of the Roman gallies About two miles to the south- 
east, 


* Topagraphical Remarks, &c, Vol. 1. p, 00, 
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enst, on the opposite side of the river, is a high artificial mount, 
supposed to have been a Speculem, or Wateh Tower, to this 
Cainp; and commanding a very extensive view over the Isle of 
‘Wiglit, the Channel, ‘und the svjacent country, 


LYMINGTON, 


TA Sat Anr market town, of remote but ankiown origin, is 
taated on the declivity of a gently-rising ground, on the western 
Wank Of the Lymington River, about a mile from its confluence 
‘With the Sea. From « consideration of foci! circumstances, Mr. 
Witmer finagines that'a town or village was formed neat this spot 
by the Britons® That the Romans ‘were acquainted ‘with it i 
‘evinced, by the contiguity of Bucktind Rings, and by the evidence 
Of Rowan coins, nearly 200 pounds weight of which, of te Lower 

discovered here it two ums, in the year 1744. “A 
‘brass com of Tetrictis, sen, Rev. LaRTITIA AVGG. found here- 
“abouts, ik uo mentioned by Mr. Gough, as being in his own 
posession.t 
~ Gw the Domesday Book, Lynitngton occurs under the name of 
‘Benifne: “Whet that survey was tiken, the manor belonged to 
“Rogerias, or Roger de Yvery, the founder of the illustrious house 
“of Yeery, who had accompanied the Conqueror to Engkaid, Ro- 
“get his son, was a soldier of considerable talent; but having 
Joined ix an whsuccesstinl insurrection against William Rufus, be 
“was obliged to quit the kingdom ; and his possessions escheated to 
“the Crown, In the reign of Henry the First, Lymington, together 
With the Lordship of the Ise of Wight, the borough of Christ 
Ghnech, and otter lands in this county, were granted to Richard 
‘de Repurits, or Redvers, a powerful smd opulent Barou, who 
“iad Been a stearly adherent to the fortuie of that Monarch. In 
~ this Tarnily it continued till the reign of Edward the Second, when 
Wt was released to that King by Isubella de Fortibus, the heiress, 
* together 
I Tepopraphical Remarks on Hampshire, Vol. L 


+ Additions to Camden, Vol. 1 
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‘Here “is still the amost considerable manufucture of marine salt 
Gocalled from its being imade of sea-water) of any upon this coast. 
‘The process of making the salt is very simple, The water is 
‘pumped, by imeans of wind-tils, into large ponds close tothe 
shore, which communicate with several smaller, of a square form, 
shaped with great exactness, three to four inches in depth, and 
forty to fifty fect broad. ‘The water is let into these ponds (or 
brine-pans) during the summer months, and remains exposed to 
the sum four or five days, which causing a considerable evaporation, 
‘it becomes a strong saline liquor, of a bitter taste, denombnated 
‘brine; this is conveyed into wooden cisterns, or tanks, adjoining the 
> in which are commonly from two to six irom 
‘more,) of a square form, eight inches deep, and eigh+ 
En tsar te eyes owing the ban by which 
-diniple operation (with the ‘aid of a small quintity of seasoning, 
composed chiefly of butter) it becomes in the course of eight hours, 
aban! grained salt, fit for the table, When taken out of these 
boilers, it is: put into wooden troughs to cool, having apertures in 
the bottoms, through which drains a liquor called bitters, Or ditern, 
from which the medicinal ‘sults, Epsom and Glauber, are made 
daring the winter season; when the stock of brine (which ean only 
be procured in the summer) is exhansted. ‘The fires for boiling 
‘the common ‘salt, are lighted in the month of Muy, and are seldom 
‘put out till September, 
| Phe average quantity of common salt anmually made during the 
‘Fast seven years, was five thousand tons, of which two thousand 
tous have been exported chiefly to America, and of medicinal 
lt, one tnumidred and forty tons, There are about forty works 
“BOW stunding, of which only che ha/fare in use, giving employment 
“te eighty men and boys. ‘The whole is privtipally under the di- 
“gestion of Mr. St. Barbe, From the foregoing eireumstance, it is 
obvides how much the manufacture has decreased: this hus gra 
‘dually taken place within the last thirty years. ‘The cause of the 
‘dimiaution in the produce of this article, is occasioned by the 
mamufacturer-not being able to render it 20 cheap ax the wineral 
Spent wed throughout the kingdom; and which arises 
from 
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of the town, the depth of the river has been considers 

and its channel gradually contracted by the accu+ 

of mud deposited by the tides, and which bad previously 

ried off by the freshes. The causeway was nade about 

yearsago, before which, vessels of upwards of 500 tons 

be (brought up to the quay; though now the water 

allow @ vessel of 300 tons to be navigated to the same 

place? on the banks of the Lymington river is very 
beautiful; and particularly so at full tides. 

1 two and three miles to the north from Lymington, oa 

, hank of the river, is BOLDRE, an ancient village, 

in the Domesday Book, ‘by the name of Bovreford. The 

urch was in existence wt the beginning of the twelflls century, 

ad still displays some interesting specimens of its original archi- 

festure, though some parts of it have been altered at subsequent 

Periods, The north aisle uppears to have been added about the 


-réign of King Joli: in ove of the windows are the arms of Lewis, 
\ France, who tind been invited into Englund dur- 

reign; of William de Vernun, grandson to 

de Redyers the Elder, and of some of the other Barons that 
Fayored the cause of Lemis, who quitted the kingdom, for which 
— i he 


farmer's Remarks, Vol. L. p. 219. Though the port of Lyming- 
eee to that of Southamptoo, it has still many privileges of 
A Av eatly as the second of Edward the Third, the petty du- 
— taken by’ the inhabitants on certain merchandizes brought to 
erie ef Southampton disputed their right to imposing 
Reeremeganins "The qdestion was tried, and the men of Lyming- 
re cat. “This was in 1329, Madox Firm. Burg. p. 220, Not- 
esaehag this decison against them, the men of Lymington, after> 
were, repeatedly guilty of the same offence, and as repeatedly 
itz tur at length, in the year 1750, having again taken the 
Jand being sued for the sme by the Mayor and Corpora- 
d laine the people of Lymington had the address to get 
‘ae moved from: thé courts above to the county assize, where a 
Fery fron thelr ows neighbourhood gave a verdict in their favor: and 
Weince this period the petty customs have been paid at Lymington." 
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by Pope, Alexander the First. The Chapel of Park Grange 
though much dilapidated: it unites at the south 
Seis the Bore Finons a.nnecen one being, of 
‘antiquity. The length of the Chapel is forty-two feet; its breadth 
the interior is divided into two apartments by a 
which reaches to the roof. ‘The floor of the altar 
‘part is elevated about six inches: in the south wall is a niche, 
where the pix and crucifix were placed. Ip each division of the 
‘Chapel, the vaulting is supported by four plain ribs, which unite 
in a rose at the centre, The interior part is lighted by three 
pointed windows; the anti-chapel has only two lancet lights at 
the south-west extremity.” 
Ata short distance from Park Farm, on the road to Beauliea, 
‘re the ruins of the Barn and Chapel of ST. LEONARDS, an- 
cently the principal Grange belonging to Beaulieu Abbey., ‘The 
Barn was of great magnitude, its length measuring 226 feet; its 
hreadth, seventy-seven; and its height, upwards of sixty feet: 
within the end walls, isa bam of considerable size, that has been 
constructed with the old materials, The remains of the Chapel 
-esince it to baye once been extremely beautiful; but its. original 
splendor is nearly obscured, from the ruin having been long ap- 
plied. «to the ignoble purposes of a goose-house and a hog-stye.” 
At the east end, on. each side. the altarpiece, is an elegant niche, 
* adorned with lateral pinnacles, richly embossed, and a sara-cenic 
arch, crowned with a cross."f 
In a beautiful yailey, on the banks of the Beaulieu River, or 
Boldre Water, is BUCKLER'S-HARD,{ a populous village, prin- 
‘cipally inhabited by workmen employed in ship-building. Many 
frigates and, men of war have been built here, the situation being 
‘Very convenient for the purpose, and the tide forming fine bay 
Buckler's-Hard is included in the extensive manor 
of Beaulieu; and here, previously to the peace of 1743, John, 
Vou, Vi. Fes. 1805. N second 


™ Warmer's Remarks, Vol. I. p. 233. + Ibid, 295. 


¢ The word Hard signifies a firm causeway, made upon the mud, 
for the purpoie of landing. 





“The original name of Beauliet was Bellis Loows; Or’ 

‘a term expressive of the situation; and which, indeed, is still pre- 
‘served in its present mime. The trade of the 

‘confined to'2 manufacture’ of coarse: sacking. ‘The tiver ismavi~ 
“gable to the bridge for vessels:of fifty tons burthen, | 
“OBRAULIED Appey was founded in the year 1204, by King 
“Yoh, for Monks of the Cistercian Order; aches ‘of ‘religious to 
which: that Monarch bad 'previviasty een! : 


‘particularly adverse. 
‘The motives whieh impelled him to this net of piety a it was le 


ithentselves that he would there confer: apon them 
his grace and favor, Instead of this, the historinns continue; “ flte 
“savage Mouarch ordered the Abbots to be troden-to death by 
‘horses: but none of his attendants being found sufficiently cruel to 
© obey the sanguinary command, the ecclesiastics, dreadfully alarmed, 
retired hastily to their inn. In the course of thie ensuing night, 
ad a; : wheo 
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then the Monarch slumbered on/his bed, he dreamt that he was 
standing before a Judge, accompanied by the Cistercian Abbots, 
who were commanded to scourge him severely with rods and 
thongs; and when be awoke in the morning, he declared that fe 
‘stilifelt the smart of the beating, On. relating ‘this dream toon 
éertain ecclesiastic of hiscourt, he was advised to crave pardow of 
‘the Abbots, whom he lad before so barbarously treated ; and.as- 
-sured that the Almighty had been infinitely merciful to hin, in 
thus revealing the mysteries of his dispensations, and affording bin 
‘paternal correction, The King, adopting this counsel, ordered the 
Abbots to attend him, and, contrary to their expectations, received 
them with kindness ;* and the remembrance of his dream still com 
timuing to influence his conduct, sie enh someon ony 
for the foundation of the Abbey, 
| he etidowments bestowed by John were very great; and, in ad 
dition to various important privileges and immunities, he ordered & 
‘Payment to be made of 100 marks, towards the erection of the 
monastic buildings, which were raised on such a magnificent scale, 
‘that, notwithstanding numerous pious donations made during the 
‘time of carrying on the works, as well as assistance derived from 
various other sources, the sum of 4000 marks remained undis- 
charged on their completion: this debt the Monks were enabled to 
defray, by a grant of the impropriation of the Chureh and Chapel 
of Cokewell, in Berkshire. Henry the Third confirmed all the 
tbenefactions of his predecessor, John, and invested the Monks 
‘with the liberty of free-warren: throughout their manor of Fares- 
don, in Berkshire, which the latter King had bestowed on them, to- 
gether with the privileges of holding fairs and markets therein on 
stated days, Edward the Third confirmed all the preceding grants; 
and, in the twentieth of his reign, ordered a tun of prisage wine to 
‘be delivered to the Monks annually for the celebration of mass, 
‘About this period, the Abbey was received under the especial protec- 
ion of Pope Innocent, who invested it with the privilege of sanctuary, 
ee a Poe 06 tthe, and conferred various 
N2 rights 


* Mon, Ang. Tom I. p. 986; et Appendix, No. IL. 
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‘Tights upon its members. _Thatithé Abbot. had the power of site 
‘asserted by 


‘was again vested in its Lords, In the reign of William the Third, 
this estate became the property of Ralph, Lord Montague, after- 
-wards created Duke of Montague, by marriage with the heiress of 


embraces an extent of twenty-eight miles, and the clear annual re~ 
venue amounts to between 4000 and 5000), 

Thlse aecesdietejgrecocls of the Ab bey ieece aeolian Mame 
wall, which in several places remains pearly entire, and is richly 
mantled with ivy; its circumference is about a mile and a quar- 
ter; the entrance is by an ancient stone Gateway. Proceeding 
onward, the first object that atfracts particular attention, is wm 

edifice, nearly of a square form, now called the Palace, but ori- 
Pe TC and converted into.a family 
seat after the Dissolution. Over the entrance is a canopied piche,. 
in which stood the image of the Virgin Mary, to whom the Abbey 
‘was dedicated, The Hall is a well-proportioned room, bandsomely 
yaulted, the ribs springing trom pilasters, and spreading over the 
roof in beautiful ramifications. Eastward from this edifice iva 
long Luilding, supposed, from the extent and height af the apart- 


ments, 


* Warner's Remarks, Vol. L. p, 292, 293. 





eera ech clear eke, aetiees, which 
be ohare having beri entirely destroyed, ‘The roof 
‘raftered with- oak ; the interstctions of the ribs being 

with rudé sculptures of angels with shields, alsbots’ heads, 

er figures. On the west side, elevated about twelve feet 

floor, is the ancient rostram, or ‘pulpit, from which 

were read when the monks were assembled at their meals 

¢ ascent into itis by a flight of stone steps, curiously 

ed te vet hed ee yp et: 


Pach a Eleanor, mother of King Jolin. fee 
traces of the Cloisters aré yet distinguishable, round an area of 
wbout a: quarter of an acre, how converted into a garden, on the 
west side of which is a Gateway, with rich mouldings, pillars, 
and capitals. Behind the garden, are ruiis of. some of the 
bs sare and particularly of the apartment in which 


2 
ay 


‘manufactured their wine. Some fields to the north of 
Unis bail spreading along a’ gentle declivity, with a southern 
stil bear the mame of the Vincyards.* Several of the fish- 
ponds, belooging to this Monastery, are yet entire, and abound 
in fish, 
During ‘the period ‘that Beaulieu Abbey was invested with the 


(estate in her former SS i on her arrival at Weymouth, 
informed 


w See etait Remarks, Vol. 1. in which are various proofs of 
the ving having been cultivated in this country. 
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informed of the imprisonment of her husband, the destruction of 
his army, the death of the Earl of Warwick, and the elevation to 
asion, her intrepid spirit bent bencath the pressure of accumulated 
woe; and, ‘with her youthful son, she sought refuge within the 
friendly walls of Beaulieu, where, soon afterwards, the presence 
of the Earl of Devon, and some other faithful adherents, caused 
her to, re-assume her fortitude, and again prepare for active exer- 
tion, Another celebrated fugitive; to whom the Abbey of Beaulieu 
afforded sanctuary, was Perkin Warbeck, whose real origin has 
been a theme of much argumecat, and is yet, perhaps, a subject 
for future historians completely to develope. “Having landed in 
the west of England, and received a check before the gates of 
Exeter, he fled to this asylum, where be continued some time; 
though every chance of escape was precluded by the conduct of 
Lord Daubeney, who invested the place with 300 men, At length, 
the promises of the King, Henry the Seventh, allured him from 
his retreat; and, after the publication of an actual, or pretended, 
confession of imposture, he was committed prisoner to the Tower. 
Shortly afterwards, on a charge of treasonable practices, he was 
condemned to die, and was executed at Tyburn, in the year 1499.! 
| Near the mouth of the Beaulieu river, and village of Exbury, 
is EXBURY HOUSE, the seat of Colonel Mitford, author of the 
History of Greece, by whose judicious alterations the grounds of 
this estate have been greatly improved; the views are in many 
parts extremely fine: this demesne is about eight miles in circum- 
ference. 

LEAP, a small hamlet on the sea shore, inhabited by fishermen, 
is the comton place of embarkation from this part of Hampshire 
to the Isle of Wight, it lying nearly opposite to Cowes. On this 
coast, observes Mr. Gilpin, “ fowling and fishing are commonly 
the ‘employments of the same person. -He'who.in summer, with 
lis lite or his net, plies the shores, when they are overflowed:by 
the tide, in winter, with his gun, as the evening draws on, runs 
up in his boat among the crecks and crannies, which the tide 
leaves in the mud lands, and Nagel peach 
his prey.” At 





ce in all their moltitades to graze'on the sivannis of 
he fowler attentively listens to their noise, which, when 
bears resemblance to the full cry of a pack of hounds, 

y alight at some. place at too great a distance for bis 

of the longest barrel, to reach them, and his situa- 

it out of his power to edge his boat along some winding 

reek, he despairs of success that night; but if he discovers them 
within the range of his piece, or pieces, for he is generally doubly 
armed, be prepares fo fire. As his prey feed in silende, His aifn 
cn only be governed by the indistint noises which arise among So 
Targe a host; he directs his first piece, therefore, as well as he can, 
fowards the sound, and instantly catching up his other gun, dis, 
el towards the spot where le supposes the flock to rise on 
His gains for the night, are now decided; and lve has 


are flat picces of board, worn to prevent his sinking 
a the mad, and goes groping wbout in the dirk ib quest of his 
5 Picking up perhaps a dozen, and perhaps not one —* So 


hardly does tle poor fowler carn a few shillings, exposed, in an 
open boat, during a solitury winter night, to the weather as it 
iim, hail, or snow; on a bleak coast, a league perhaps 
from the beach; and often io danger, without great care, of being 
, fixed in the mud, where lic would become an inevitable prey to 
the returning tide,"* Great quantities of wikl duck, anc wid; 
N+ ‘are 
* Gilpin's Feros Scenery, Vole II. p. 191—193,,, «I have heard,” 
‘continues this author, from whose, account the above particulars are se- 
lected, “ of an.unhappy. fowler, whom this hazardous occupation led in 
© the greatest distress, and thar too in the day-time, which shows the 
double danger of such expeditionsin the night. Mounted on his mud- 
pattenss 
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Teale aod ttarcevonnet ae ’ 


rough islands that rise 
cheer i Proceeding: 
wae « 1 Se? ergte 


had 
‘expedition ; bot to whatever part he ran, he found hi 

“ ‘the tide. Th this uncomfortable ‘situation 
struck him, and, as the only hope of safety, he retired co thar pate of the 
plain which» scemed the highess, from its being yet uncovered) by! 
‘water; here, striking the barrel of his gun (which, for the parpa 
shooting wild-fow!, was very long) deep into the mud, be 
hold fast by it, a8 a support, as well as security, against the 
to wait the ebbing of the tide. A common tide, be had reax 
Fieve, would nat, in that place, have reached abore bis mi 
this was a spring tide, and broaght in with so strong a curfent, he 
hardly expect so favorable a conclusion. In the ttiewn time, the water 
making a rapid advance, had now reached him. Iv covered the ground! 
‘oh which he stood—it rippled over his feet—it gained his ksieet—his 
‘Waist—button after buttan was swallowed wp—iill at Jength itimdvanced> 
over his very shoulders. With’ palpitating hearty, he gave himself: pp. 
for lost; still, however, he held fast by hisanchor, His eye was eagerly, 
in search of some beat, which might accidentally take its courte that 
way, but none appeared. A solitary head floating on the water, and 
that sometimes covered by a wave, was no object to be dearied ee 
the shore, at the distance of balf'a league ; nor could he exert any sotinds 
Of distress’ that could be beard so far —While he was thus making up 
‘his mind, as the exigence would allow, to the terrors of destruction, his’ 
‘attention was called to a new object. He thought he saw!the uppers 
soost button of his coat begin to appear, No mariner floating ona wreek, 
could behold a cape at sca with greater transport, than he did the up- 
permost button of his coat; but the flactuation of the water was such, 
und tho turn of the tide so slow, that it was yet some time before he 
dant Venture 16 assure himself, thar the button was fairly above the 
‘Weel of the Sood, At length, However, a second button appearing at 
intérvals, hiv sensations thay rather be conceived thin désribed ; aid his 
Joy gave‘him ‘spirits and ‘resoletian’ to sopport’ his tetieasy situation four” 
‘Of five hours longer, till the waters had fairly resired.* 
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1 Phocecding along the coust to’ the naitl-east, the eye is arrested! 
) of building,’ called EAGLEHURST; ‘bat 
” amore generally,” Liitrrell’s Folly, from its having been ereeted by 
the Honorable Temple Luttrell. Tt was raised as a prospect-house, 
‘und “ooeupies & very beautiful’ and commanding efineneé, Which 
Has been formed into a terrace, and extends considerable way 
slong the beach: the seaview is remarkably interesting. ‘This 
edifice isin the form of a lofty tower, in which are the banqueting 
‘and sitting rooms; these apartments are fitted up in a very expen 
sive und! splendid style: the olfices are detached.” ‘This’ estate is 
ow the property of the Earl of Cavan, 
+ About one ihile from this eilifice, on a singular tongue of land, 
‘which projétts nearly Nalf way across the Southaniptow Water, is 
CALSHOT CASTLE, a small fortress, constrocted by Henry the 
Highth, asa safegnard to Southampton Bay. It has still a garre 
‘s0n, though but illadapted for defence, and at present of very 
‘immaterial importance: the surrounding prospects are very fine. + 
| CADLAND, ‘the interesting seat of Robert Drummond, Esq. 
Bear the pleasint village of Fawley, includes an area:about five 
Riiles in circumference, incloseil!us’s Park, and'firiely diversified 
By its irregular surfxce, and woodland’ scenery: “Wie House fa 
Plkin, Dur coviniodious building, standing on a géntle eminence, 
fede the banks of the Southampton Water. ‘The grounds were 
tid out by Brown, and contain» great abundance of old and veo 
 ACHYTHE, a beantifil little hamlet, that skirts the Southamp- 
ton Water, is the ferry from this side to the town of Southampton, 
Which lies inimediately opposite to it on the north. The prospects 
from the adjacent eminence, are extensive, and extremely fine, 
“AC DIBDEN,’ an ancient village, called Depe-dene i the 
Domesday Book, was a Fisiery and a Sulcern, ‘at the time of 
making that'survey. The Cherch is very old, but incommodious 
‘and ‘Mean: several of the Liste family, of Moyle’s Court, and 
‘Chix Easton, lie buried in this fabric. In the Chureh-yard is an 
immense yew-tree, the bole of which is about thirty feet round 
‘Bearthe root. The trunk is hollow, but still suficiently strong to 
support 





of marsh and mud-Jands, on the shore near Dibden, have lately 
been securely embanked, and cultivated at the expense of Lord 
Malmsbury, who possesses a lange estate in this neighbourhood, 
‘The manor of BURY-FARM,. between three and four miles 
northward from Dibdeo, is the property of Sir Charles Mills, Bart, 
and is held by an ancient grant from the Crown, by the, teuure 
of the possestor presenting the Sovereign with a pair of white grey 
hounds whenever he enters the New Forest. . This custom was ob- 
served inthe year 1789, vmhen the late, Bey, Sir, Charles, Mills 


in digging the foundations of the present one, a considerable mum 
ber of Roman coins were discovered; most of them, are still in the 
possession of Sir Charles, 

ELING, called E dtingce fhe Domawiny Bonk, cpviaesyaen 
that record, to have. been. a place of some consequence, it having 
a Church, two mills, a fishery, and a saltern, at the period of 
anaking the Survey. In the reign of Edwant the Confessor, the 
amanor was held by the tenure of providing half a day's entertain- 
ment for the King, whenever he should pass. that way. The 
Church has been enlarged at dificrent periods, as appears from the 
variety in its architecture. In sinking a well in this parish, a few 
‘years ago, a quantity of fossil shells was discovered at sito 
of thirty-six feet, welt 

About two miles, south-westward from Eling is. the. b 
Forest-Lawn, called Hounn's-Down, which to the eye appears 
of,a creylar form ; but, the, skirts of the area are every where 
broken. by grand screens of forest-wood, which give a dignity to 
the view but rarely equalled, .. This is regarded as one of the best 
pasture grounds in the New Forest; the herds of deer that are 
een grazing on it in a summer evening, add greatly to the interest 
of the landscape, 

Returning 
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es alee 
r that arrests attention, is HURST CASTLE, 
@ fortress erected to. defend this part of the Channel by Henry the 
Eighth, and consisting of a.cireular tower, strengthened by semi- 
. This Castle is situated near the extremity of an 

, OF point of land, whieh rans two 

the sea, in a’ south-east direction, and approaches the 

within the distance of a mile. Compressed within 


led force, and hres deepened the chanwel to no less a depth than 


Peete ‘The causeway itself, at high water, scarce- 
200 yards in breadth, and isa steril length of beach, 
with loose grayel and pebbles. The side towards the Isle 


isa bold: shore, beaten into ledges or terraces of peb- 
latent bmn 
‘fs undulating, marshy, aud undermined ; | forming the 
Banat bd owe, into a smooth land-locked bay 
) the dreary walls of Hurst Castle, Charles the First was 
‘confined for several days’ in December; 1648, the month imme- 
that in which he was beheaded. Here also was 
‘Wmprisoned, during # period of thirty years, a Roman Catholic 
‘Priest, named Atkinson, who was condemned to perpetual con- 
ment, for merely exercising the duties of his function. He 
in October, 1729, at the age of seventy-four. ‘The Castle 
@ garrison; though, since the rise of Portsmouth, and the 
“dation of a fleet there, the works have generally been neglected. 
Besides the curious situation of Hurst Castle, observes Mr, Gil- 
ee ae rats this const, which ‘deserves 
‘This is an Island called the SHINGLES, which sometimes 
“fists fifteen or twenty feet above the water ‘and at other times, 
It shifis its situation also, rearing itself; at one 
n Isle of Wight; and at another, nearer the coast 
“of Hampshire: the mystery of it, is this, In that part of the 
~Ghimnel lies a wast: bank of pebbles, so near the surface, that it is 
me ‘ beaten 
werk’ 
% Gilpin's Forest Scener=, Vol. II. p. 89. + Ibid, p. 02. 


a 





peters hatin at the great age of 112. ‘The ali ont 

coast’ abourid with fossil shells, @ stratum of. which ‘is | 

Tage Caehaal ti wbsltae te Wew’Foren} ree 
ee on 

“HIGH CLIFF obtained ‘a considerable degree of popular cele 

brity from a sumptuous mansion erected here by the late Barl of 

Bite, for the aélvantage of the sea air, and extent of the prospect. 


unilérmining the Cliif, so that large masses of it frequently fall into 
the seas” Tn some places on this coast, the violence of ‘the waves, 

combining with ‘the effect of the springs, is recorded to have en- 
eroached upon the land nearly a quarter of 4 mile within: the last 
thirty or forty years, 

“About two miles eastward from Christ-Chureh, is a farm, called 
SOMERFORD GRANGE, which belonged to the Priory founded 
‘in that town, and, ut the period of the Dissolution, wax given to 
Joli Draper, ‘the list Prior, together with the tianor, ‘The jie 
pal bidldings are a ruined brick house, apparently of the time of 
Charles the First; and a more ancient Chapel, of stone, adjoming 
iton the east: the roof of the latter is handsomely arched with 

» wood, 
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wood. In the grounds are several |large. fish:ponds, from whic 
> a ace idan mesamalean 


ye 
i 


Garon ~exmistcsnest, 

> ate 
yr Twrnenan, but more Koraah 
Twynam-bourne, or Tieon-ca, as it was called in the Saxon times,t 
is)situated, as these latter names imply, between two rivers, the 
Avon and the Stour, which unite their streams at a short distance 
below the town, andithen spreading to the south-east, flow into 
the sea-at Christ-Church Bay, The appellation Christ-Chureh, 
‘was derived from the ancient Church and Priory erected here, and 

to the Saviour Christ. 

origin of this town is unquestionably extremely resnote, and 
if not of British, it was probably of Roman building, as may be 
dnferred from a discovery made by the late Gustavus Brander, Esq. 
who, in ascertaining the ichnography of the demolished Priory, 
discovered within the foundations, a cavity about two feet square, 
‘that had been covered with a stone, carefully cemented with lead 
nto the adjoining pavement, and contained to the amount of half 
a bushel.of bird's bones, and these of herons, bitterns, cocks, and 
‘hens, mostly well preserved.t 

Extraordinary as such a phenomenon may seem, observes Mr. 
“Wamer, «there is no difficulty in accountipg for it, if we advert 
‘Yo the superstition of the ancient Romans, and to the practices of 
‘the early Christians. Among the former, many different species of 
birds were lield in bigh veneration, and carefully preserved for the 
Purposes of sacrifice and augurial divination, Adopting the nu- 
merous absurdities of Egyptian and Grecian worship, these tole- 

rating 


© Grote's Antiquities, Vol. If. 


# The appellation Tweou-ea, occurs in the Saxon Chronicle; that 
igf Twynchem is mentioned in a charter granted by King Ashelitan, and 
printed in the Monasticon, 


$, Archaologia,, Voli LV, p. 148. 





‘rating conquerors had affixed a sacredness to the cock, the hawk, 
the beron, the chicken, and other birds; the bones of which, after 
their decease, were not unfrequently deposited within the walls of 


‘site of a Pagan ‘Temple at Christ-Church, is not an incredible eit- 
‘cumstance, since similar instances occur, not only in-our own king- 
dom, hat throughout the whole Continent of Enrope;/and we 
learn from Keysler, that it was a common practice with those who 
undertook the conversion of the Heathens, to fix on such spots 
for their new places of worship, as had been hallowed in the!opi- 
“aion of the converts, by ancient consecration.”* =) i) 
‘The earliest historical document relating to this town, occurs‘in 
the Saxon Chronicle, from which it appears, that Bthelwold, “eou- 
siv-german to Edward the Elder, took possession of it daring his 
shortlived revolt in the reign of the latter Prines, In the Domes- 
day Book, it is mentioned as a Royal Manor, and a Burghy by 
the name of Thuduam; Se ee 

paying a yearly tax of sixteen pence. ! 
Christ-Church continued parcel <0 de bea 
reign’ of Henry the First, who gave it to Richard de Repariis, ‘or 
Redvers, with many other possessions of immense values ‘This 
powerful Baron is supposed to have strengthened the town by walla, 
and to have ereeted a CasTir here,t though Norden has recorded 
the latter to have been raised by Extward the Elder, In a charter 
granted to the Priory by Baldwin de Redvers, sow of the above 
Richard, early mm the twelfth century, the fossatwm castelli is ex- 
presily mentioned; the fortress itself, therefore, must have been 
previously erected, Christ-Church remained in the possession of 
the De. Redvers family, with a short alienation by the marriage 
of 


¥ Topographical Remarks, Vol. IL. p. 41—44. 
+ Warner's Reenarks, Vol. UL gi. 56. 





6fa\ diugiter, tll the time of Edward the Second, when it was 
released to that Sovereign by Isabella de Fortibus.* 
|) Edward the ‘Third, in the ninth of his reign, granted the bo- 


Mianddred, were Jeased to Richard Neville, Earl of Salisbury in 
‘Hight of the Laily Alice, his wife, for the term of twelve years, by 
‘the annual rest of wred rose. Whether or not this lease was re- 
“newed, is uncertain, though most probably it was, as these posses- 
‘sions were numbered with the other estates of the celebrated Mar- 
garet, Countess of Salisbury, Richard’s grand-daughter, whom the 
‘tyrant, Henry the Eighth, caused to be attainted of treason, and 
decapitated in her seventieth year. 
» James the First, by indenture, dated in the eighteenth of his 
‘reign, vested the manor of Christ-Chureh, with many others, in 
‘certain trustees, for the use of his son Prince Charles; afier whose 
‘accession to the throne, it was granted, with all its appurtenances, 
‘to four persons, named Ditchfield, Highlord, Clarke, and Mosse, 
#0 ‘hoki in fee-farm, at the annual rent of 321, 4s. 1d. In the 
‘twenty-second of Charles the Second, it appears, from the adjust- 
“ments: ofthe claims on the New Forest, to have belonged to 
‘Pdward; Earl of Clarendon, whose family continued owners tillthe 
‘elose of that century, when it became the property of Sir Peter 
Mew. By the descendants of that gentleman, it was transmitted 
othe late Jy Clark, Esq. who bequeathed it to Sir George Tapps, 
‘Bart. The Right Honorable George Rose, the preseut proprietor, 
‘became possessed by purchase in the year 1790. 
~ ‘The principal parts of the Castle that now remain, are the ruins 
of the Keep, or Citadel, and of an ancient stone building, that 
‘was probably the State apartment. The former occupied the sum- 
iit 


% See under Lymington, p. 185, 





, lighted by 
three large windows on the east, and as many on the west side; 
they were all included in semicircular arches, formed of stones very 
neatly cut, and divided by a susall pillar in the jeentres, Inthe: 
east side, and somewhat north of the centre, was.a very large fire 
place, worked circularly into the main wall, haying also. a high 
cylindrical stone chimney, seemingly the only (original) one inthe 
‘building. At the north end there appears to have been a large 
arched window; the columns, and part of the internal areh, are still 
Temaining, and answer to a handsome semicircular arch on the 
outside, decorated with zig-zag ornaments, ‘This has been'stopped_ 
up, ‘and two brick fire-plices, with a chimney of the sme mate- 
rials, built up in it, seemingly of no antiquity, whence itis evident 
that this building has been converted into a dwelling, Over the 
south end, near the top, is a circular window, which seems to have: 
been made for lighting some upper apartment. From what re- 
mains of the omamental part of this building, it appears to have 
been clegantly finished, ancl cased with squared stones; most of 
which, however, have been taken away: by the rains of several 
walls, there were some ancient buildings at right angles to this hall, 
stretching away towards the Keep,"* 

TheiPRrORy of, Chris- Church was-a very scien fousidatiogs 
sovancient, indeed, that we ave no records of the time of its ori- 

ginal 
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| ginal etablishinient. Camden only observes, that it was founded 
-early i the Saxon times; and other writers are equally deficient as 
to the exact period of its origin. Its inmates were secular Canons 
of the order of St. Augustine; and the establishment, as early as 

| the reign of Edward the Confessor, consisted of a Deau and 
‘renty-four Canons. “William Rufus bestowed the Church and 
Convent on Ralph Flambard, Bishop of Durham, the minion of 
his tyranny, who had been Dean here in the early part of his life, 
to rebuild the Church, and the other con~ 

yentual edifices, which he found extremely out of repair, on a more 
extensive and superb scale than they bad been originally con 
structed; and for this purpose seized the revenues of the Canons, 
allowing-each of them merely sufficiency for his sustemance, 
Godric, the then Dean, who strenuously opposed this infringe- 
ment of the rights of his brethren, was degraded from his office, 
and obliged to seek refuge on the Continent; whence, however, he 
was afterwards. permitted to return, and was reinstated in his for- 
mer dignity. Flambard having thus overcome all opposition to 
his designs, levelled the ancient buildings with the ground ;+ and 
‘having sufficiently completed his new works, the Church was so- 
Jemmly. dedicated to Christ, About this period, the Bishop pur- 
Posedto remove the secular Canons, and to replace them by re- 
gular Canons of the same order; but his extortions, and oppressive 
conduct, having offended the new Monarch, Henry the First, he 
was deprived of all his wealth and honors, and imprisoned in the 
Tower, From this fortress he escaped by stratagem, and fled to 
Normandy, to the court of Robert, the eldest brother of Henry, 
whom he excited to invade England, and by whose influence he 
was restored to his bishopric; yet the Priory of Christ-Chureh was 
retained by Henry, and afterwards granted with the manor to 
Richard deRedvers, This nobleman increased the endowments 
by the gift of various rich estates, and vested the community with 
wany valuable privileges. His son, Baldwin, confirmed all the 
Vou. VI. Fep. 1805, oO grants 
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grants made by his father, and bestowed several additional immtt= 
nities, Soon afterwards, Baldwin introduced 2 certain number of 
regular Canons into the society, anc placed ‘them under the go- 
vernment of a Prior; thus completing the alteration projected by, 
Flambard; he permitted, however, the secular Canons to continue 
members till their respective deaths, though in a state of subordi- 
nation to the new-comers.* Richard de Redvers, son of Baldwin, 
by grant, dated anno 1161, invested the Priory with many new pri- 
vileges. Numerous grants, with additional liberties, were innde by 
the subsequent possessors of the fumily estates; yet this increase in 
Property and consequence, does not appear to have been aecom- 
panied with any proportionate increase in the knowledge of either 
science or literature; the only book in the Priory Library, at the 
Pes OF the Diwrhutiony bie the Lege oftgert enna 
a Saxon version of a few laws. 

‘When tie possessioos-of thle Priory: were eurreadeneshiaElatagh 
the Eighth, their annual nett value was estimated by the Commise 
sioners at 3121. 7s. 9d. the gross income, according to Speed, 
was S441, Gs, 0d, John Draper, the last Abbot, bad a pension 
allowed of 1331. 6s. Sd. and was also permitted to oceupy, during 
life, the Prior’s Lodgings, and Grange at Somersford. These 
considerable investments were most probably in retam for his 
pliant conduct, the Commissioners having reported him to bea 
very honest conformable person; and one too, it should seem, who 
had not secreted any of the riches of his establishment; as the 
same letter has the sentence, “ we found the house welle farnysh- 
ede with juellys and plate, whereof some be meete for the King's 
_ Majestie’s use."{ On the fourteenth of September, in the thirtys 
first of his reign, Henry the Eighth granted the site of the Priory 
to Stephen Kirton, and Margaret, his wife, to hold by the service 
of the fortieth part of Knight's fee, and the reat of Sis. Gag. 

Ia 
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Tn the ening year, the Priory Church, with the Church-yard, and 
all appurtenances, were granted to the Churchwardens and inhabi- 
tants of the town, for ever: this grant was confirmed by James the 
Fist, ‘ii the ninth of his reign, and has undoubtedly been the 
imeans of preserving the Church from the destraction that has 
overwhelmed the other buildings which appear to have been situ. 
ited to the south of the Church, near the spot now occupied by the 
House and gardens that belonged to the fate Gustavus Brander, 
Esq. who purchased the site of the Priory about forty years ago. 
Some remains of the wall, thar inclosed the conventual buildings, 
are yet standing; and without it, to the south-east, is a meadow, 
still Ealled the Convent Garden; in a field adjoining to which, are 
the vestiges of several fish-ponds, and stews, Another trace of this 
feligious foundation may be found in a walk, or ambulatory, called 
Paradise, now used asa place of recreation for the scholars of 
setiool, What secms to have been the Lodge of 
the'Priory, is fiow Sccupied by 2 miller; and, from the initials 
4.D. which appear on various parts of the building, it is thought 
10 have been erected! during the time of John Druper, the last 
Prior, The ‘sife, and part of the walls of the Refectory, which 
mienstired thirty-six ‘feet by tweaty, and of some other buiklings, 
‘were faid “open by the late Mr. Brander, when he attempted to 
‘Mcertain the ground-plan of the whole pile. 

‘Whe Ciwech i a very large and interesting building; and 
thouglt it fas been greatly altered since the time of Bishop Flam- 
bard, still displays some considerable portions of his work, parti. 
cilarly in the nave, the south-western aise, and the northern tran- 

is formed by a double row of massive square 

fillars, ormamerited with demi-columns: between these pillars are 
Siicireular arches, springing from grouped pilasters, which are 
lateral projections from the main pillars. Each of these arches 
fais a zig-zag moulding, or comice, and the space between them, 
‘and the second story of arches, is filled up with little triangular 
ludentations. The arches of this second story are also semicircu- 
lr; the capitals of their pillars displaying various examples of 
feuillage; and the shafts of some of them ornamented with dia- 
O2 mond 
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mond network, cherrons, and other figures.“ ‘Tieterge 
arches is surmounted by a third, apparently of 

actinides pole sod ixie. nies anes eg 
isa triforium. ‘The roof is of timber, and very ancient; but whe- 
ther it formed part of the original building, is doubtful, as the 
groins of # stone roof spring from the terminations of the main 
pillars, and tradition records that the whole vaulting was once of 
stone, ‘The south-western aisle, called also the lower walk, ex- 
hibits some semicircular arches, with the zigzag moulding, and. 
other ornaments. At the end of this aisle is a neat Chapel, sup- 
posed to have been built as a burial-place by John Draper, the 
first Prior of that name, who was installed in 1477. 

‘The Novth Transept has been much altered, but, still displays 
evident marks of the Norman style; particularly on the outside, in 
the escallop and net-work ormaments, Here are two stall Chan- 
tries, or Oratories, adjoining each other, suppased to have been 
erected at the same time, by some Earl of Salisbury and bis Lady, 
ius the pavement, both within and contiguous to these, has been 
formed of square tiles, ornamented with the family ams. ‘The 
intersection of the nave and transept is thought to have been ori- 
ginally crowned by a square tower, as the abutments are 
stroug, and have every appearance of having been formed to sup- 
port some great incumbent weight; this opinion is corroborated by 
the traditions of the inhabitants. The appeanmee of the nave is 
SE ae mene Ca 
parts of it 

‘The Chaucel, and all the eastem part of the edifice from the 
transept, is of more moder date than the portions above de- 
scribed. Most of the windows are large, and ormamented qwith 
mullions and tracery: from the low aisles at the sides, the upper 
part is strengthened by flying buttresses, The ramifications 
of the vuulting are handsome; and the bosses, or orbs, and the in- 
tersoctions are all ormamented with small busts, in various habits, 

larly 
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Tarly a fascia, or fillet, of grapes and vine-leaves, which runs along 
the top of the wainscotting. The ancient stalls for the Canons 
still remain; three of them have carved canopies: the whole num- 
Der is thirty-six. The under sides of the benches of the stalls, 
and of many other seats, exhibit a curions series of grotesque and 
‘satirical representations, supposed to refer to the arts of the men- 
dicant Friars, who began to establish themselves in England in the 
thirteenth century. I one of these pieces of carved-work, “ a friar 
is represented, umder the emblem of # for, (with a cock for his 
clerk,) preaching to a set of geese, who, unconscious of the fullacy, 
‘are greedily listening to his deceitful words. In another, a zany, 
(which is intended to characterize the people at large,) whilst he 
tunis his back upon a dish of porridge, has it licked up from him 
“by @ rat, (under which form we again recognize the friar.) who 
takes this opportunity of committing the theft, Under another of 
the seats, is a-baboon, with 2 cowl on his bead, reposing on a pil- 
Jow, and exhibiting an enormous swollen pavneb,”* 

‘The ascent to the altar is by « flight of four steps; on the up- 
permost of which, is an inscribed stone in memory of Baldwin de 
Redvers, the second of that name, who died in 1216. The Alrar- 
Piece is @ very curious specimen of ancient carving in wood, sup- 
posed, by Mr. Warmer, to be coeval with Bishop Flambard, It 
represents the Genealogy of Christ, by a tree springing from the 
loins of Jesse, who is displayed in a recunsbent position, support- 
‘ig his head with his lef hand, On cach side of Jesse is a niche; 
in one of which is David, playing on his harp; and in the other, 
Solomon, in & musing attitude, Above these the Virgin is dis- 
played, seated, with the child Jesus in her lap, and near her Jo- 
seph, with the magi, and the projecting heads of an ox and an ass; 
in allusion to the circumstances of our Lord’s birth, * These are 
‘again surmounted by shepherds and sheep in high relief; the for- 
mer looking upward to a group of angels, immediately over whom, 
God the Father, decorated with wings, extends his arms. Exclu- 
sive of these figures, most of which are mutilated, there are two- 
gud-thirty smaller ones of different saints, placed in regular corre~ 

O3 sponding 
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sponiting niches, which any one, well skilled in the Romish calender, 
might ileatify, from the attributes or emblems they all individu, 
ally ear: nine lirge niches are now destitute of the images that: 
formerly ornamented them."* On the terminations of the groins 
Of the roof, above the Concameratio, or open space behind the 
allar, are small halflength figures, bearing music serofls, and wind 
and other musical instruments. Under the altar is a subterrancous 
Chapel, or crypt, in which the vestiges ofa small altar may yet be 
discerned, ties 


In this part of the fabric, north from the altar, is the beautifal 
but mutilated Chapel, erected by the venerible Margaret, Countess 
of Salisbury, for her burial-plice, in the reign of Henry the Se~ 
venth, ‘The ornaments are extremely well sculptured, and the 
whole interior is in the most florid style of that age. "The roof, or 
vaulting, is intersected im a very elegant manner, lnving a repre~ 
sentation of the Holy Trinity, within a circle i the centre, and a 
figure of the Countess kneeling at the feet of God the Father. 
At the eastern extremity are the Montacute arms, with supporters, 
aind’the motto, Spex nica in Deo est; and beneath these a shield, 
with the five wounds of Christ embossed upon it, ‘The hexago- 
nal pilasters which support the Chapel, are higlily enriched with 
sculptured orsaments: it has two fronts, one on the north-east 
side, and the other towards the altar. ‘The original beauty of this 
structure must have been very great; its mutilations are owing fo 
the more than Gothie barbarism that influenced the Commissioners 
who visited this Church’ at the Dissolution, and whose wilfal dil 
pidations are thus recorded by themselves, in the document before 
referred fo, as preserved in the British Museum. “ In the Charel 
we found a cluple and monutnent made of Cane (Cacn) stone, pere 
peryd by the late mother of Renold Pole for herre buriall, which’ 
we have causyd to be defacyd, and ull the armys and badgis/clérely 
to be delere."+ nt 

‘The eastern extremity of this Church is formed by a spacious’ 
Chapel, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and supposed to have been 

“ Warner's Remarks, Vol. II. p. 188, pi 

+ Cottonian Library, Cleopatra, 4. Delete signifies to erase, or 

blot our, 
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built hy the West family, ancestors to the Lords Delawar, about 
the conclusion of the fourteenth century; as Sir Thomas West, by 
will, slated in April, 1405, ordered his body to be interred in the 
New Chapel, and bequeathed 1001. towards the completion of the 
works of the Church, Several other confessional recesses omament 
this building: the altar still remains, having somewhat the appear- 
ance ofa table monument; the stab that forms the top, measuring 
eleven feet in length: above this is a piece of elegant carved work, 
ten feet high, ornamented with a profusion of small pointed niches. 
On each site of the altar isa fomb, made in the respective walls, 
tad presumed to contain the renmins of Alice, wife of Sir Thomas 
‘West, who died in 1395; and Thomas, her son. The arch of each 
recess dlisplays some elegant light shafts of Purbeck marble. Imme- 
dliately over this Chapel és a large room, called St. Michael's Loft, 
whick has been set apart and used as a Free Grammar School~ 
Room, ever since the year 1662; as appears by an entry in the old 
register of this parish: whether this was its origiual appropriation, 
is uncertain; but a school is known to have existed in this town so 
early as the tiime of the first Baldwin de Reivers, as appears from 
hhis confirmation of the rights granted by his father to the Priory, 
‘The principal eutrance into the Church, at the north-west ex- 
Atremity, is heneath 3 large Porch, apparently of the architecture of 
the fourteenth century. “ The arches under which the doors are 
placed were originally very beautiful, being formed by a variety of 
mouldings, supported by slender pillars, elegantly shaped, receding 
jawards, and gradually warrowing the arch:” these shafts are of 
Purbeck stone: At the west end of the Church rises & square and 
well-proportioned embattled Tower, which seems to have been 
‘erected in the fifteenth century, by the Montacutes, Earls of Salis- 
“bury, after their alliance with the Mouthermers, us appears by 
the eseuteheons of arms on each side the portal, The great win- 
slow is nearly thirty feet high, and embellished with tracery: above 
it i @ figure of the Saviour standing in a canopied niche, with 
his right rand raised, « cross in his left, and a crown of thorns on 
his lead, "The prospect from the summit of the tower includes a 
oO« very 
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windings of the Avon and the Stour. —_" 

Among the sepulchral memorials in this pile, are various slabs, 
‘covering the remains of Priors and Canons, most of which have 
‘had brastes, displaying the fulltength effigies of the deceased; and 
also inscriptions round the verge of each stone, in Saxon or Gothic 
characters: the most ancient of these marks the burial-place of 
Richard Mauri, who died Prior in the year 1297. In a small 
Chantry near the north transept, in front of which it formerly 
stood, isa curious altar-monument, with the full-length effigies in 
alabaster, of a Knight and his lady, traditionally recorded to have 
been ereeted to the memory of a Sir John Chidiock, of Dorset~ 
shire, ynd his wife; the former of whom perished in oneiof the 
battles fought during the struggle between. the rival houses of 
York and Lancaster. The Knight is arrayed in armour, with his 
feet resting on a lion couchant: round his neck is a collanof SS; 
the lady is attired in the mitred head-lress, and close garboof the 
fifteeoth century. ‘This tomb has been greatly injured, and the 
figures motilated. A monument las been raised here in me- 
mory of the late Gustavus Brandes, Esq. who bequeathed a sum 
of money for the purchase of the organ erected in this structrine. 

‘The dimensions of the principal parts of this Chureh) are as 
follow: whole length, including St, Mary's Chapel and the tower, 
S11 feet; extreme breadth at the western extremity, sixty feet; 
-extent of the transept, 104 fect; breadth of transept, twenty-four 
feet; length of chancel, seventy feet; breadth, twenty feet; breadth 
of the nave, twenty-seven feet;, circumference of the great pillars, 
thirty-six fect, six inches; height of the same, thirty-six feet; 
height of the tower 120 feet. 

According to a monkish legend connected with the history of 
this Chureh, the building of it was expedited by. the assistance of: 
Heaven, a supernumerary workman being always observed during 
the hours of labor; though at the times of refreshment, and re 
veiving wages, only the stated number appeared, By his aid, every 
thing prospered till the fabric was nearly finished, when, on raising 
@ large beam to @ particular situation, where it was intended to be 

2 red, 
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fixed, it was found (o be too short; no remedy appearing, the em- 
harrased workmen retired to their dwellings, On returning to 
the Charch the ensuing morning, they discovered that the beam 
had been placed in its right position, and was now extended a foot 
workman occurred to their thoughts; and on recovering their 
Nongues, they agreed, that no other than Our Saviour could have 
‘thos assisted them ; and on this account, concludes the story, was 
the edifice dedicated to Christ, The miraculows beam is still pointed 
out by the finger of Credulity. 

Aw the reign of Edward the First, Christ-Church received @ pre- 
cept, ordering the return of two members to the National Council: 
cand this was repeated in the first and second of Edward the Se- 
‘cond, but no returns were made, through the ‘ poverty of the 
‘Burgesses,’ In the thirteenth of Elizabeth, it was again summoned 
fsa prescriptive borough; and the circunsstances of the times in- 
ducing’ compliance, it has ever since been represented by two 
‘members, ‘The right of election is exercised by the Corporation, 
which consists of a Mayor, a Recorder, Aldermen, Bailifis, and a 
‘Common Council ; in all twenty-four persons; but Browne Willis, 
and others, have stated the real right to reside in the inhabitant 
householders paying scot and lot, 

“According to the returns ander the Population Act, in 1801, 
the inhabitants of Christ-Church amounted to 1410; and the 
cmumber of hhonses to 295. Many of the former derive employ- 
‘went from two large breweries that have been established here ; 
others are employed in the salmon fishery, ‘on the rivers Avon and 
‘Stour, or in fishing round the neighbouring shores, which abound 
with varions kinils of fine fish. ‘The poorer class of fermales, both 
inthe town and neighbourhood, are mostly engaged in knitting 
stockings; and many children are employed ina manufactory of 
‘watchespring chains, established a few years ago, by a Mr, Robert 
Cox, of this town. ‘The Poor-House is conducted on a very ex- 
cellent plan, by which considerable sums are saved to the parish 
Tathe course of a year. The former expenditure has glo been 
greatly lessened by the establishment of several friendly societies ; 

the 
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the fostering care of Mr. Rose.’ From the Hotel at Christ 
Church, which is entirely new built, and fitted up with every con 
venience that can be found in a private house, is a beautifal view 
of the Sea, and of the Needle Rocks at the west end of the Isle 
‘of Wight. Sites ciel 
‘The Bay or Harpovn of Christ-Chureh is spacious; bat, from 
various local causes, it is too shallow and dangerous to, be fre 
queated by vessels that draw more than five feet, and a half of 
water, This is chiefly occasioned by a bar or ledge of sand, thatex- 
tends from the point called Hengistbury Head, on the Hampshire 
side, to St. Christopher's Cliff, in the Isle of Wight, ‘The situation 
of this bar is oceasionally shifled, and that from two circumstances; 
either a succession of heavy rains, whieh increase the foree of the 
waters discharged into the Bay by the rivers Avon and Stour, or 
by sea storms attended by southerly winds. Another circumstance 
peculiar to this Harbour, and the neighbouring Port of Poole, in 
Dorsetshire, is that of every tide producing two high waters, This 
phenomenon, so inexplicable from the general laws of titles, #s,0c- 
casoned by the situation of this coast with respect to. the Isle of 
Wight, and from the eoptraction of the channel by the jutting out: 
of the point of land on which Hurst Castle stands, The tide flaws: 
into this chandel from the west; and thongh at Hurst Castle it sets, 
in with uncommon violence, it does not meet the tide that passes: 
round the Island, till it has reached Spithead: now the passage 
being too narrow for all the water to pass through, the time of 
high water at Hengistbury Head, is of course: muqh cartier, than: 
cither at Portsmouth or Chichester; at the full and change of the 
moon, the difference is three hours and a half. When the water be~ 
gins to ebb, by flowing off from the west, the contraction in the elvan 
nel at Hurst Castle operates in a contrary direction; and by confining 
" the 


% "The Bill for regulating Benefit Societies, and placing the property 
they might possess on a secure footing, was chiefly drawn up by this 
geatleman, assisted by communications from a Committee of Delegates 
choven by the Societies themselves; and was afterwards passed into an 
‘act, through his attention and influence, 
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‘The water that has spread itself over the whole surface of the South. 
‘amipton Water, and of the channel within the Island, gives the 
water in Christ-Chureh Bay, an opportunity of flowing off much 
quicker, by which means it becomes so low, that the water that 
‘how pours through with great velocity at Hurst Castle, is sufficient 
to produce a second rise in Christ-Church and Poole Harbours, of 
nearly three feet.” 

“HENGISTBURY HEAD, generally called Christ-Church Head 
bby seamen, from its apparent connection with that Church, as 
viewed from the sea, is a bold head-tand, or promontory, forming 
the western termination of Christ-Chureh Bay. About a mile 
front the extremity of the point, the cliff dips for a considerable 
distance, and the estuary of the Stour and Avon is there only so 
parated from the sea by a narrow neck of land. Across this, at 
the warrowest point of communication, is an ancient Knircachment, 
consisting of a fowe, and double rampart; its whole length being 
bout 630 yards. ‘The outer rampart has been formed by the 
earth thrown up from the ditch; the innermost is the most consi- 
Werabic, ani, from the bottom of the fosse, measures about eight 
jana in perpendicular height. It has three entrances; the most 
northern of which is flanked by two irregular mounds: between 
this and the middle entrance, the works are the most perfect ; the 
sputhern extremity is partly obliterated by the drifted sand-hills, 
whielsare heaped on this coast, Near the northern termination is 

barrow, in which human boues, and an ura, have been 

found, “From the name of this promoutory being so evidently 

formed from Saxon appellations, it scems extremely probable, that 

the Entrenchinent was of Saxon origin; though some have attri- 

Mnited it to the Danes, as the Harbour was so peculiarly well 
their srall vessels, 

Ou ST. CATHERINE HILL, (@ ridge of hills so called, 
‘ghout one mile and a half north of Christ-Clurch, and a mile west 

Avon, “ is a exploratory Camp, fifty-five yards square, 
frenched on every side, except the south, with three en- 
trances, 


® For additional particalars concerning the Harbour and Tides of Christ 
Church, see Hampshire Repository, Vol. IL. p. 169, 171. 
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‘Some remains of the ancient building is supposed to exist in the 
nave of the Church: the altar-piece displays a fine painting of the 
Day of Judgment, which was given to the parish by the late Lord 
Windsor, whose ancestor, Brigadier Windsor, brought it from 
Port St. Mary, in the Bay of Cadiz, where the troops employed 
im an expedition in the year 1702, made good their landing, and, 
‘among other excesses, ransacked several churches, from one of 
whiels this pictare was brought. A plain stone in the Chureh-yard, 
is inscribed to the memory of Dawe Avicia Lisix, whom the 
blood-thirsty Jeffreys condenmed to be executed in her old age, 
on a charge of harboring known rebels, in her mansion at Moyles 
‘Court inthis parish.” The sentence was reversed on the Restoration. 

MOYLES COURT, an ancient seat of the Lisle family, isa 
a good building, standing in a pleasant, but small park. This 
fimnily derived their mame from the Isle of Wight, where, and in 
Hampshire, they had large estates, John, called de Jama Vecta, 
was summoned by that name to the House of Lords in the reign 
of Edward the Second. Colonel Joba Lisle, husband of the above 
Alicia, was one of the Lords Commissioners of the Great Seal in 
the time of Cromwell; and also a Judge on the trial of Charles 
the First: this was doubtless the occasion of the unprincipled con- 
demization and murder of his widow, though she herself was a 
known loyalist, and bad a son in the King’s army, that fought 
against the Duke at Sedgemoor. The Colonel, who had retired 
to the Continent on the eve of the Restoration, was proscribed by 
the Parliament of Charles the Second, and shot dead at Lausanne, 
‘in Switzerland, by three ruffians engaged for the purpose by some 
‘of the royal family. ‘The grand-daughter of this ill-fated couple 
tmarried Lord James Russel, fifth sov of the first Duke of Bedford,. 
‘and brother to the amiable but unhappy Lord Russel. 


PORDINGBRIDGE, 


© See under Wincherter, p. 48. 


+ Noble's Memoirs, Vol. I. p. 374. 
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isextremely fine: the following may be enumerated with the most 
‘An Old Man's Head, with a ruff and a large hat, half length; 


‘Vandyck. 

An Old Mun’s Head, with a long flowing white beard; Gerard 
Douw: extremely high-finished, and bright. 

An Old Man's Head; Rembrandt. 

Whe Descent from the Cross; Dominichino ; copied from Daniel 
de Volterro. 

Last Communion of St, Francis; Rubens. 

A Forge, with Smiths hammering red-hot [ron, which darts rays 
of fire through the picture; Wright, of Derby. 

‘The Last Supper; P. Veronese; a sketeh for the great picture 
ive hy the Republic of Venice to Lewis the Fousteettls 

Young Man's Head; Carracci. 

Two Landscapes, with Figures; N. Poussin. 

‘The Children in the Wood; Sir Joshua Reynolds. 


‘The Infant Academy; Sir Joshua Reynolds: this beautiful pio 
ture was bequeathed by the artist to the fate Lord Palmerston, 

A Sea Piece, with Ruins; Claude Lorraine. 

‘Landscape, with Figures of the Holy Family; Claude Lorraine: 

Landscape, with Men-and Horses; Wouvermans. 


ROMSEY 


Hs a large aint ancient town, situated ina fat port of the 
county, and surroimededt by pleasant meadows, which are rendered 
‘extremely productive by the overflowing waterstof the river Test, 
‘or Anton. Here was a considerable Appey, founded for Bene- 
tlicline Nuns, by Edward the Elder, whose daughter, Elfed, was 
the first Abbess. This foundation was enlarged by King Edgar, 
whose son, Edmund, was buried in the Abbey Church, All the 
first Abbesses were of Royal birth, and became so distinguished 

1 for 
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pointed style; and. the whole exhibits a very instructive series of 
examples in the different kinds of architecture, that have succes 
sively prevailed in this country. Several ancient memorials of the 
Abibesses: that have been interred here, still remain. Here is also 
@ Very elegant inscription to the memory of Frances, Viscountess 
Palmerston, who died in chiki-bed in the year 1769; and a flat 
stone in remembrance of Sir William Petty, ancestor to the Mar- 
quis of Lansdown, inscribed thus: 


Hen tres Six Winttas Perry 
Vor, VI." Pes. 1805, ¥ ’ Oa 


& Another remarkable mouument ia. this Church was erected for 
Joh St. Barhe, Esq, (who represented the county of Soushampton in 
Parliament, A.D. 1654,) and his lady: it is ornamented with their 
‘bats, and the effigics, at full length, of their foar sons. Both husband 
aad wife died in the year 1659. On the monument is the following 
carious inscription. 

Au Epitaph upon Joun Sr. Banne, Esq. the sonne of Henry St. 
Banse, Esq. and Gnissert his wife, the daughter of Joux Pyx- 
stn, Esq. He abourthe 42od yeare of his age, and she the 22nd 
yeare of Ker age, Jeaying fower sonas, Henry, Joba, Francis, and 


Eibrand, depe in the Lord. 


(i) Rurivs Rick ta teins of pretions deat (4) wham nature, wedlock, grace, did tie 
(2) aot Qiebfel coe 

(i) hae Ua er bowéle sexe these Just Ig) Bs one tat chats of vanity 
(6) whore silent bows 

tr) ded Reve de teat yet left not exrst ‘Ssecaae sect righecowis and ekelr seed 
trol In fame te 

(bar bemaght Sewer soars to parfeer bak sha pariah bere and shall in dent 
(2) uyeciph o'er tite, 


| Aw sasgrims upon their Names eet St, Barbe, 
Be in shates in blest ghorie, 


he Mersey of she wicked shalt ott, bot the remecatbracce of the Jest shall ve for overs 


# The figures ste taneiot tu denote ibe reading. 





Aldermen, twelve Bargesses, and inferior officers. The Audie- 
House, is a large square building, near the, centre of, the town, 
standing on piers, with an open space beneath for the market- 
people: it was erected by the inte Lord Palmerston in the year 
1744. ‘The Town-Hall is a small old building, near the Hundred 
Bridge, which divides Romsey-Infra from. Romsey-Extea., oA 
karge Meeting House, for Presbyterians, was built here during the 
Just year, ‘Three small Schools have been established at 
respectively by Sir William Petty, —— St. Barbe; and 2 
Nowes, . 


tion of the two parishes of Romsey-Intra, card RowsnpTittangas 
ascertained under the late act, was 4277; the number of houses 
was 872. 

Sm Wii.tiam Perry, already mentioned as having been ba- 
ried in Romsey Church, was a native of this town, where his father 
pursued the oceupation of a Clothier. He was bor on the six- 
teenth of May, 1623, and, from his earliest years, manifested un 
common ingenuity, acquiring a ready kuowledge of the principles 
of every trade, the operations of which be had opportunity to 

“inspect. 


* Very copious materials have been callected for a History of this 
Church, together with the Abbey and town of Romsey, by Dr. Lathom, 
who resides here. 
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inspect. Nor was his skill in the practical branches less evident, 
‘ex he quickly attained the facility of an experienced workman, and 
‘own hands, in imitation of those employed in the clothing trade. 
languages was equally uncommon; at fifteen, 
‘he was master of Preach, Latin, and Greck; and bad also attained 
@competent knowledge of those branches of mathematical science 
whieh relate to navigation, Medicine and surgery, however, ap- 
(pear to liave been favorite studies; and, to inerease his acquaint- 
face with anatomy, he went to the Schools in France. On his re- 
him, be obtuined command in the navy, and for some time bent 
‘Ris ‘attention to ship-building. In 1648, he taught anatomy and 
Oxford, where he was created Doctor of Physic; in 
1650, he was made Professor of Anatomy in that University, and a 
“Member of the College of Physicians in London, Two years after- 
‘wards, he was appointed Physician to the army in Ireland, in 
whieh country he continued nine years, and acqquired considerable 
‘aifluence. Independent of the time employed in the requisite ate 
fentions to the duties of his profession, he found sufficient leisure 
‘te pursue, and to develope, the subtle principles of political eco- 
‘Demy, aseience but then in its infancy, and even now, but too 
greatly subjected to the prejudices of education, In 1661, he was 
niighted by Charles the Second; the following year, he published 
lis celebrated Treatise on Taxes and Contributions. In 1663, he 
eonstrueted a double-bottomed ship, for the purpose of sailing 
‘Sgainst wind and tide ; but this invention, thoagh generally admit- 
‘ted to be extremely ingenious, was not attended with sufficient 
‘Giceess to cusure’its adoption, His death was occasioned bya 
‘Mortification in his foot, and occurred on the sixteenth of Decem- 
her, 1687. At this period, his property is supposed to have pro- 
duced a yearly income of 15,0001, His books and manuscripts, 
ow in the passesion of the Marquis of Lansdown, were extremely 
‘select and valuable, One instance of his skill is deserving of re- 
ford, from its singularity; this is the circumstance of his restoring, 
with three other practitioners, the suspended animation of a woman, 
who tend’ been hanged the usual time, at Oxford, 
P2 Another 
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meaning of a particular passage in Isaiah; the other represents him 
‘as busy in writing, while the Holy Spirit, in the form of a dove, is 
dictating at his ear; aml his friend Bonaventure obserying him at 
the door, which stands partly open, The gardens and pleasure- 
grounds at Mottisfont are very commoiious, and embellished with 
several fine plane trees. 

KING'S SOMBORNE, or Soncherne Regis, now a small village, 
was part of the ancient demesne belonging to the Crown previous 
to the Conquest, and is recorded, in the Domesday Book, to have 
two Churches; but ove of these, most probably, belonged to soime 
dependent manor. John of Gaunt is said to bave had a seat, or pa- 
ave, here; and the tradition is supported, by the appearance of a 
Jnrge nxansion in ryins, ina vicinity abounding in yew-trees, which ap- 
pear to haye been assiduously cultivated about bis age, for the use 
ofarchery, The surrounding grounds are laid out in a peculiar ma 
Nie; One part assumes the form of a parallelogram, with earthen 
banks thrown up nearly round it, and about four or five feet in 
licight. About 100 yurds from the Church, is a bunk of 
earth, supposed to have been a butt for the exercise of archers: 
between half and three quarters of a mile distant, is also an area 
of about thirty acres, which tradition obscurely notices as a large 
fisie-ponsl, now converted into water meadows; and on the opposite 
side of a brook, that wasbes this ground, isa large tract of about 
400 acres, called the Park; which is now helt ander the Duchy 
‘of Lancaster, by lease, renewable after a given period, In the 
Church at Somborne Regis, within a recess on the porth side of 
the chancel, is an ancient tomb, with » mutilated effigies of either 
‘an etelesiastic, or a lady; the inscription, which appears to have 
Been in the Saxon character, is nearly defaced; the arch exhibits 
the trefoil ormament. This parish includes the chapelries of Stock- 
fridge and Little Sombome; formerly also, there was a Chapel off 
Fase at Compton, but this has been long destroyed. LITTLE, 
SOMBORNE is the property of Walter Smith, Esq. brother to 
to Mrs. Fitzherbert; but is at present rented by William Powlett 


Ps ‘The 





Field and Down. ‘The vestiges of his rol aa ia 

incurious eye, but are still sufficiently conspicuous, Usrough their 

\whole course, to engage the observation of the antiquary, 
Tn the twelfth and fifteenth Iters of Antoninus, am 

‘sation, named Brrog, occurs between Venta 


inilé to the worth of the Roman Road. ‘Salmon places 
on a bill near Broughton, observing, that the eminence tmust have, 
Deen the site of the fortress; and Mr, Gale, in @ manuscript note, 
quoted in Gough's Camden, says, that in the year 1719, le saw 
very large banks, the remains of this town, in & wood 
ton, in the way to Salisbury. ‘The appellation Brige is i 
preserved in the name of Horsetridge, which lies immediatelyon 
the Roman Road; but its situation is very low, ‘nd lovely bon. 
dering on the marshes. > ae 

In Broughton Church-yard, is a tomb inseribed to the membry 
of Miss ANNE STEELE, @ native of this village, who published 
‘two volumes of Poems, on sacred and moral subjects, under the 
assumed name of Theodosia. Another Miss Steele, of the sume 
Tespectable family, and now the wife of the Rev. Mr. Dunscombe, 
has also published a poem, entitled Danebury Hill, frotn the name 
JE Seine ere ot Bete Ye 
dent traces of an ancient Camp. 

~~ 


STOCKBRIDGE, _ 


Tuovera chapelry to King’s Sombome, is a tall matkel-town, 
situated on the east side of the Test, on the road from Winchester 
to Salisbury, and chiefly consisting of a range of houses on each 
side of the highway. ‘The inhabitants are prinipally supported by 

q Fi : y=p te 
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fhe passage of travellers; this being a considerable thoroughfisre, 
though possessing but little trade of its own: the inns and public- 
‘houses are numerous. A new bridge was built here afew years 
‘ago. Stockbridge is » borough by prescriptive right; but it does 
‘Hot appear to have retumed any members to Parlisment ‘till the 
‘first of Queen Elizabeth: the right of election is possessed by all 
who pay chorch and poor-rates; the mumber of voters és fifty 
‘teven.” The government of the town is vested in a Bailiff, Con- 
stable, and Sergeant at Mace, On Houghton Down, about two 
smiles westward, is x good Race Course. The population, as re- 
tamed in 1801, wes 642; the wumber of houses 161. 
DANEBURY HILL, erroneously called Deanbury Hill in 
“Milne’s large map of this county, is a long elevated ridge, running 
‘pearly east and west, and terminating abruptly in a point, or head. 
© Onthisis acircular Entreschmenr, in good preservation, inclosing an 
‘extensive area, with very high ramparts. The entrance is by a wind- 
‘ing course, protected by great banks, and very strong. The ditch on 
‘the east and north sides, where the ground is most abrupt and 
Meep, is single; on the west and south-west, where the ground is 
‘more level, there is an outer work at a little distance. Oa the 
west and north-west of this Camp are several barrows: one of 
them, about a mile distant, has the same of Canute's Barrow, 
‘Five miles north-west from Danebury Hill, is another consider- 
able Camp, occupying a part of the summit of Qu Ans.zy Mount, 
and supposed to be the opposing camp to that of Danebury. On 
the south side, the works are quadruple; the outward trenches are 
sixty paces aayider, and from the second to the third, the smc 
“measures thirty-six paces. ‘The east side is ploughed ap; the other 
‘sides are of the respective udmeasurements of 210, 240, and 290 
paces, Various tumuli are scattered over the downs in this vicinity. 
RED-RICE, the seat of Henry Errington, Esq. about two miles 
Horthward of Danebury Hill, is pleasantly embosomed in woods, 
wid surrouniled by open downs, 
. Pe About 


| = Tn the History of the Boroughs, Vol. If. p. 73, is 2 singular ance- 
ote of the method by which Sir Richard Steele obtained his election for 
‘Hhid borough, in opposition to the Court, in che reign of Queen Anne. 
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The \Churek is a spacious structure, standing at the north end of 
Ale town, and couskting of a nave, side aises, and charséel, with a 
‘thinsept on the north, and a low tower rising from the centre: at 
‘the west end is a fine semicircular arched door-way, with zig-zag 
‘mouldings. ‘This Church existed in the time of the Conqueror, 
by whout it was given to the Abbey of St. Florence, at Salmur, in 
Anjou, avil afterwards made w cell to that foundation. On the 
fit! dissolution of the Alien Priories, in the reign of Henry the 
Fifth, it was given'to St. Mary's College, near Winchester. Here 
was also an Hospital for brethren and sisters, founded as early as 
the tire of Henry the Third. 

‘The Corporation bodsts an antiquity as remote as the reign of 
King John; bat, however this may be, the charter under which 
it & How governed, was grinted by Queen Elizabeth. The cor- 
porate officers consist of twelve capital Burgesses, from whom a 
Bailiff, ancl.two other Magistrates, are chosen anutelly, and twelve 
Assistants: here is also a Steward, Recorder, and 'Town-Cleck. 
‘The earliest return to Parliament; was made in the time of Edward 
the First; but after the-first of Edward the Second, no members © 
“Were sent till the twenty-seventh of Elizabeth, since which the re- 
fimeytrave been regular, The right of election hus been long as 
waned by the Corporation; the number of voters is twenty-four, 
The Touin-Ffall ise large moder buiidiag of brick, with an open 
space beneath for the markets. Among the charitable institutions 
are, aut Hospital for six poor men, founded by John Pollen, Esq. 
Who represented Avdover in several Parliaments in the reign of 
Williana the Phirnt;-a Free-Sckool, founded by John Hanson, Esq. 
4 1569; and % Cherity-Sehool for thirty boys. ‘The population, ia 
the year 1801, was returned at 550%; and the munber of houses 
ab G79: the latter are principally ranged in two long streets. “This 
‘is a great Whoroughfure; a considerable trade is also carcied on 
bete in skalloons and malt. Besides two or three Encompments in 
the jmmedinte peighbourhood of Andover, there isa large one 

“shout Iwo miles'to the south-west, on the sunmait of Bury Hill, 
JAD WHORWELL, or Warkwett, three miles south-east 
from Andover, was a Nuxneny, foumled by Elfrida, second wife 
1 of 





of King Edgar, in atonement for the murder of Edward the Mar- 
tyr, at Corfe Castle;* and also for that of Exhelwold, her first 
husband, whom Edgar is recorded to have slain, ina wood near 
‘Whorwell, that be might obtain ber in marriage. In this Nammery, 
granted to the foundation by Pope Gregory the Ninth; audits 
spossessions were so numerous, that their annual yulue, at the Dis- 
solution, was estimated at 3391. 8s. 7d. according to Dugdale; 
and at 4031, 12s. 10d. according to Speed. The siteof the Nun- 
mery was granted to Sir Thomas West, Lord Delawar4 
HURSTBOURNE PARK, the beautiful seat of Jobn-Charles 
Wallop Fellows, Earl of Portsmouth, is about one mile to the 
qweit.of Whitcharch, The mansion stands on elevated ground, com- 
amanding various cxteusive and fine prospects to the south and north : 
it consists of a centre and two uniform wings, connected with the ho~ 
idy of the house by colonnades: in the eastern wing is the Library 
and Chapel; the other contains the offices and servants’ apartments, 
An the centre part are several noble rooms, decorated with tu- 
merous paintings, some of which are the productions of the best 
‘masters. This structure was erected by Mr, Meadows, from the 
designs of Mr. Wyutt. From the south or priacipal front, the 
ground gradually slopes to a large picce of water, which winds 
through the Park; the latter is delightfully wooded, and abounds 
with fine deer and timber, particularly to the east of the house, 
where the becch and oak bave attained great size, and are very 
flourishing. 
. The noble owner of this estate, is descended from an ancient 
‘Saxon family, who possessed, and derived their name from the 
manor of Upper Wallop, on the river of that name in this county, 
gt least as carly as the time of Edward the Confessor: ‘ Quatwor 
Angli tenent,’ says the Domestlay Book, «de Rege, Wallope; pa~ 
ter corum tenuit, in alodiwm, de Rege Edwardo? This family 
and distinguished for their loyalty, Matthew de Wallop had the 
custody 


© Sce under Corfe Caule, Vol. IV. p. 302396, 


+ Tanner's Notitia, 
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custody Of Winchester Castle in the time of King Jolin. John dé 
Wallop hud a grant of lands in Ireland bestowed on him for his 
faithful services, by Edward the First, Sir Robert de Wallop was 
Appoittted one of the council to settle the differences between the 
Kitig: and the Barons, in the fifty-first of Henry the Third, Sir 
Robert Wallop, who was several times Sheriff of Southampton in 
‘the reign of Heary the Seventh, was, in the fifth of Henry the 
Eighth, nominated, by Act of Parliament, as a proper and “ dis- 
‘crest person” for assisting in collecting a subsidy of 163,000), by & 
polltax, Sir John Wallop, his nephew, and beir, afterwards 
‘Kuight of the Garter, was greatly distinguished for liis martial ex. 
‘ploits, and particularly for the destraction of several villages and 
hips in the coast of Normandy, in revenge for the French setting 
fire to the town of Brighthelmstone. He was also employed in se 
‘veral important-embassies, and entrusted with various military com 
‘iad Of the first magnitude, His nephew, Sir Henry Wallop, 
Knit, was eminently distinguished for his conduct in Irekand in the 
‘tine of Queen Elizabeth, who, besides conferring on him other 
‘musts, constituted him one of the Lords Justices, in that country, 
where he acquired great property. John Wallop, fifth in descent 
from Sir Henry, and first Earl of Portsmouth, way created a 
Peer, by letters patent of George the First; the preamble to which 
‘Wears a Very dignified and honoruble testimony to his talents and 
is virties: the Earidom of Portsmouth was conferred on him by 
‘Goorge the Second, in April 1743. His grandson, the present 
‘and third Earl, assumed the mame of Fellows, by permission of 
this present Majesty, on acceding to the property of his uncle by 
‘the materval fine. 

pny 


WHITCHURCH 


1s a small straggling town, situated in a bottom under the Chalk 
Fills, and possessing the rights of a borough by prescription, Its 
it is vested in a Mayor, who is chosen annually at the 

qourt-leet of the Dean and Chapter of Winchester, to whom the 
manor belongs. ‘The first return to Parliament was made in the 
twenty- 





twenty-seventh of Queen Elizabeth, The members are elected by 
the freeholders, who, at the period of election, are nominally 
about seventy; but as all the frecholds appear to. be possessed by 
tio noblemen, the real number of electors must be regarded as 
the same, ‘The population of this parish, as ascertained in 1801, 
was 1275; the number of houses 224: the laboring classes are 
chiefly employed in the woollen trade, and in agriculture. 

At FREEFOLK, a small hamlet east of Whitchurch, are the 
Paper Mills, awd seat, belonging to John Portal Brydges, Esq. 
where the paper for Bank notes has been manufactured ever since 


with a lofty Portico, the property and residence of —— Jarvis, 
Esq. In this village a Silk Mill has been established. 
LICH-FIELD appears, from its name, to have been the site of 
a battle, as this compound literally signifies a field of carcases. 
‘The Roman road from Old Sarum to Silchester, is very visible om 
the downs of this and the adjoining parishes of Sydmonton sind 
King’s-clere : it is chiefly composed of flint, and is termed, by the 
comitry people, the Devil’s Bank. 
CRUXEASTON, once famous for its Grotto, constructed by 
nine sisters, of the name of Lisle, and celebrated by the lines of 
Pope, is about two miles from High-clere, on the turopike road 
between Andover and Newbury, Only the shell of the Grotto ree 
‘tuains ; the estate having passed into other hands, it was suffered 
to go to ruin. ‘The front was of flint; the interior studded with 
shells, scorke of iron ore, and other substances: it contained a seat 


for each sister, with a niche for the presiding magician. Pope's 
lines upon it were us follow: 


Here shunning idleness at once and praise, 
‘This radiant pile nine raral sisters raite ; 

‘The glittering emblem of each spouless dame, 
Puro as her soul, and shining ax her fame o— 





Beauty which nature cely can impart, 
And mach a polish as diegraces art; 
» Bat thre dispos'd them i this humble sort, 
Aad bid in deserts what would charm a court. 
‘The Hon, Nicholas Herbert, son of Thomas, Earl of Pembroke, 
‘also wrote some verses on the same subject: 
So much the building entertains my sight, 
Nought but the builders can give more delights 
An them the master-piece of Nature's shown— 
Mh this [ see Art's master-piece in stone. 
Oh! Natore, Nature, thou hast conquer’d Art; 
‘She charms the sight alone, but you the heart. 


Edward Lite, Esq. the father of the nine sisters, died at Crux- 
‘@iston, in 1722. He had twenty children, seventeen of whom 
survived him: he was author of a work intituled, “ Observations 
pon Agriculture.” One of his sons, Dr. Thomas Lisle, was author 
of Porteous, King of Russia, and other ingenious productions, 
peéserved in Dodsley’s Collection: he died Rector of Burgl-clete, 
in 1765-6. Margaret, the youngest sister, possessed great talents 
for painting; three of her pieces in crayous are preserved by Lord 
Carnarvon; two of them at High-clere House, are copies of an- 
Gent portraits of Sir Richard and Lady Kingsmill, admirably exe- 
Giled, Oh the trees of the grove surrounding the Grotto, she 
Pahited the portraits of several of her acquaintance, in « manner 


ch a singular effect, as they appeared to form parts of 
> areal This lady is said to have dicd two or three 
Sears ago, between ninety and a hundred years of age. The deri- 
Mition of Cruxeaston is curious, as it appears in the Domesday 
Book; “In Andeoré Hundred Terra Croch Venatoris, Isdem 
Crock tenet Estone.”” 

HIGH-CLERE, the manor and residence of Henry Herbert, 
Earl of Carnarvon and Lord Porehester, was formerly parcel of 
‘the Bishopric of Winchester. In the Domesday Book, it is said, 
* Semper uit in Eeclesiom tempore Hegis Edwandi:* and in the 
' Taxatio Exclesiastica of Pope Nicholas, made in the year 1291, 

it 
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it is thus stated as making ove property, with other matiors; * Cleré 
Widitaie, (East Wood- 


celebrated William of Wykehiam, are dated at High-clere; and in 
a Codicil to his Will, he bequeaths five pounds to the Minister; 
and directs his executors to reward the Park-keeper according to 
their discretion. The bailiwick of High-clere continued in posses- 
sion of the Bishopric till the reign of Edward the Sixth, when it 
was dismembered by John Poynet, Bishop of Winchester, who 
granted to the King, on the fourth of June, 1552, in the fifth 
year of his reign, the manors and free warrens of High-clere and 
Burgh-clere, with the advowsons and rights of patronage to the 
Churches. The September following, the King granted) these 
manors to William Fitz-William, Esq. afterwards Sir William, one 
of the Gentlemen of his bed-chamber, ‘This grant, with many 
others of a similar nature, was annulled by Queen Mary; but 
again established by Elizabeth, in the first year of ber reiga® 
This 


“ Strype, in bis Annals, gives the following account of this traneie~ 
tion: * Febr, 15, 1558, 2 Bill was brought in the Commons 
for restoring of the patentees of the Bishop of Winchester’s | 
which lands they fad been thrown our in’ Queen Mary's relga, and 
their patents evacuated ; and the mid lands procured back to Gardiner, 
Bishop of Winchester, and his successors. ‘This Bill was (Fe, 18) 
reader setond) time and again ten days after, (Feb. 28,). thes \Bill 
wasamended, or rather renewed, and now enrituled, a Bill for Aswuranes: 
of Lands, late Parcel of the Bishoprick of Wincheste, granted to King: 
Laward the Sixth, and by his Letters Patent, granted to the Earl of 
Pembroke, Sir Wiiliam Fitz-William, Sir Philip Hobby, Sir Mae 
son, Sir Henry Seymour, Sir Henry Nevill, and Sir Richard A 
‘the Bill was now read a first time.” Strype proceeds to relate the un- 
‘successful opposition of the Bithop of Winchester, (who, ii opening his 
title, said, that these lands fiad been parcel of his Bishopric for 1900 
‘years,) and the final passing of the Bill on the eighteenth of March, 
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‘This estate continued in possession of the assigns of Sir William 
‘Fite-William till it was porchesed by Sir Robert Sawyer, Attomey 
General to Charles. the Second, and James. the Second. He 
resided at Higl-clere, the latter years of his life, and was bu- 
tied in the Parish Church, which he rebuilt. His only daugliter, 
‘Margaret, married Thomas, Earl of Pembroke, the last Lord 
‘High Admiral of England; and by Sir R. Sawyer’s Will, this pro- 
petty devolved upon her second son, the Hon. Robert Herbert; 
and on his death, without issue, in 1769, it eame by succession 
to his nephew, the present Earl of Carnarvon, (son of William, 
fifth son of Thomas, Earl of Pembroke,) who has purchased of the 
Bishop of Winchester, under the act for the redemption of the land- 
fax, the manors of East Woodhay, Ashmansworth, Itchingswell, 
and Newtown, forming the remainder of the ancient bailiwick of 


‘High-clere. . 
| Phe Mansion: is situated on a rising ground, in a noble Park, 
‘thirteen: miles in circumference. Part of it was built 
‘upon the old site, by the Hon, Robert Herbert; but it was greatly 
‘enlarged, and has received its present form from Lord Carsarvon, 
Tt is @ brick structure, stuccoed, in a modern style of architecture, 
and more distinguished for elegance, than splendor of appearance ; 
the Entrance Hall measures seventy feet, by twenty-four; the Li 
trary, thirty-three feet, by twenty-three: the Dining-Room is of 
‘the sume extent as the Library; and the other apartinents of pro- 
portionable size, 

Various portraits are preserved in this House, with other good 
‘pRintings, and cabinet pictures; the following may be selected as 
the principal, 
| Cwanves THe Frast, on Horselmck, the Duc p'Ereknon 
Roliding his Helmet; large ns life, after Vaniyck, by Old Stone. 
) Lapy Carnarvon, and Lorv Porcuesren; Sir Joshua 


~ Three Poor Children, whole lengths; Gainsborough. 

Lonp Porcussren as Bacchus; Sir J. Reynolds, 

Holy Fumily, with Angels threading the Needle; Vandyck. 
 AShipwreck; Mortimer. 
Cupid 
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‘arms over the principal arch. On the opposite side of Sidon Hill 
‘is a cistellated Lodge, ‘* bosom‘d high in tufted trees,” of a trian- 
gular form, with a turret at each angle. The view from Tent Hill, 
@ bold elevation on the northern side of the Park, with a grove on 
‘its summit, is very extensive, The House is seen at a mile and a 


half distance, with Sidon Hill, and its plantations, magnificently 
‘rising in the back-ground : in front is a most luxuriant display of 
wood and water. To the right, Milford Water appears in the dis- 
tance; this extensive sheet derives peculiar charms from its seclu- 
ded situation, and the venerable antiquity of the surrounding 
woods, in which it is completely enveloped. On this water isa 
pile of building, comprehending 2 Dining-Room, Kitchen, and 
other appendages. From: this spot drives have been formed through 
the plantations to Clare Brow, where the prospect of the House, 
and surroundinig scenery, is very fine. Extensive rides, admitting 
beautiful views, have also been made through Pen Wood, a large 
tract of oak, interspersed with abundance of hollies, many of them: 
of unusual size. Several ornamental buildings have been erected 
in different parts of this demesne, which possesses many beauties 
that our limits compel us to pass unnoticed, though deserving of 
minute examination: the observer 


Boom scene to scene, by random steps convey’d, 
Admires the distant views, the secret shade; 
on each spot; with eager eye devours 
woods, the Inwns, the buildings, and the bowers; 
‘New sweets, new joys, at every glance arise, 
And every tun creates a fresh surprise. 
Liste’s Potsexna. 


BEACON HILL, mentioned in the preceding description, is 
remarkable for the ancient Camp which occupies its fat summit, 
‘end which, though so conspicuously situated, and in such excellent 
: ‘has scarcely been noticed by antiquaries. Camden 
‘only mentions it asa military fortification, surrounded by a ditch 
“of great compmss, and as the site of a Beacon; and Mr. Gough 
‘sperely refers to the extent of thenorthern prospect, The form of the 

Vou. Vi. Fue, 1805. Q Camp 








great heap of flints, reaching to the surface of | 

‘wider an.axch of dints, burnt | 

low barrow, there was no agcumulation either of | ats, 

and the bones and ashes were contained in. 

chalky sub-stratum of the downs. ‘The cincamference of the large 

harcows is bounded by @ sort of ditch, the earth of which appears 

to have heen thrown up in the centre. The largest 

about 100 yards in circumference, and ten or twelve 

Tn some of the barrows, charcoal, apparently of beech wood, was 

found. ‘The centre of the largest of the low barrows is crossed by 

the turnpike road, 2 
About one mile and a half eastward from Beacon 

eminence called Lapis Hutt, is a crear. 1 

au area of nearly eight acres; and at a little distance 

east, on the declivity of the Hill, is another small. 

probably intended as an out-post; this is entirely, pitehed with 

ints, Southward of the larger Camp are three barrows, 


| 


W "The altitides of Beacoa Hill, Sidon Hill, an 
atlove'the sca‘at' low-water mark, are ax folluw: Be 
Sidon Hill, 042 feet, seven inches; High-clere House, . 
inches. The height af Beacon Hill was wken dy" ( 
‘Madge, during his Trigonumetcical Surveys the other altinsdes:yent 
agegryained by Baron Zach, Astronggncr to the Duke of Saxo Gotha, 


ik ail 
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» ©CANHAM, or CANNONS LODGE, two miles south-west of 
‘Kinys-clere, ica hollow of the chalk downs, was built by Charles, 
“Dake of Bolton: it was afterwards a residence of the Earl! of Mex- 
barough, and then of the late Duke of Cumberland, who kept 
\partof his stud at this place. Here his Royal Highness frequently 
“asembled a select party of friends, among whom were the cele- 
brated Foote, and Sir Francis Blake Delaval; the former of whom 
broke his leg here: the memory of their exploits is still, and will 
ast Serhan we te Tt has sinee been occu- 
‘ aay by Mr. Lade, a well-known character in the an- 


‘tale of sportingy Lord Bolton is now demolishing the house, the 
"site anid vieinity of which are extremely barren and uninteresting. 

“SYDMONTON HOUSE, the residence of Admiral Sir Robert 
“Ringsinilly was granted to his ancestors John Kingsmill, and Con- 
* Staiitia, hip wife, by Henry the Bighth, on the dissotntion of the 
en taitiogsts roger it having been erected at 


‘Part of Sydmonton, comprehending 764 acres, 
Sa ein ues wtinonocy, and pays only one acre of 
“wheat, ard one of barley, in lieu of rectorial tythes; and forty 
“Ponds annually ia Tiew of vicarial tythes. 
Ae ee 
KINGS-CLERE 
wid 
Isa small place, of mean appearince, end only remarkable for 
“having been’ seat of the West Saxon Kings; though Camden 
mit as being a considerable market-town. The Church is 
‘stuctoed building, with a low tower, and has a monument 
Jin memory of the Kingsmill family, ‘The number of inha- 
Of this parish, in 1801, was returned at 1939; that of 
houses at 394, It is probable that the Palace of the Saxon Sove- 
‘connected with FREEMANTLE PARK, a short distance 
‘as that is known to have been a Royal residence in 


! hy the following passage in the Calendarian Rotw- 
I 1, of the Gth King John: Rz, Generalis Pardana- 
“Wo Apud Freitmantell:15°, Apr. 1G», D»—Cives London: reddides 


ne hi Sia London: die dominica proxante festum 
Qe Sancto 
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off'in different directions, and by numerous vestiges of Roman oc- 
copation that have been discovered here. 
Qs Camden, 


fechés: their depth could not be ascertained, because they yet remain 
firmly fixed in the wall, Upon thew atones was laid a syratum of rub- 
ble-stone, or large cragged fints, large pebbles, &c. filled up and held 
together with a strong cement. ‘This was continued to the height of 
about twofeet and a half; and then succeeded another layer of large flat 
stones, though not so big as the former; for the largest of these seldom 
exceeded three fect in length, and oftener were not so long: they rin 
in general from four to six inches in thickness, and seldom exceeded 
eighteen of twenty inches in breadth. ‘This course or layer of flat stones 
fuss round the whole city, and may easily be discovered in any past of 
the walls, its bottom being almost erery where level with the ground. 
Upon this layer again was another stratum of rubble-stone, which, ac- 
‘cording to the measurement on the south side, was in height three feet : 
then sicceeded another layer of small flat stones, made as near as pos 
sible to the shape of the Roman brick, but larger and thicker, 9 that 
the thickness of the stone interspersed with the cement, amounted to 
four inches. On this layer was laid another stratum of rubble-stones, 
composed of smaller flints, placed in more order than the former ; this 
Stratum was about two feet and a half in height: then followed a double 
fow of Bat stones, in shape and thickness exactly the same as those be- 
fore described. On these again was laid another stratum of rubble~ 
stone, of the finer sort, like the former, and exactly of the same height, 
Wiz. two feet anda half, On the top of this was a repetition of a dou- 
‘Be row of fat stones, something larger and thicker than the former; 
for these two rows, with the mortar, made the space of nine inches, ‘The 
Hratuim of rubble which was again raised on these, was three feet high; 
Gad on the top succeeded by a double row of flat stones, still increasing 
im size, and then the rubble continues on the top, higher, or lower, 
a8 the walls have been more or lew damaged; yet in many places, a 
Musceeding layer of flat stones is to be seen, followed also by another 
stratum of pabble of still finer cast, One thing was observable, as well 
ip the foundation ss in the second row of large stones, described as above; 
these great Hones Were not continped regularly, but there appeared 
Frequent breaks, filled up with smaller flat stones, set shelving one over 
the ciber; alvo is the yecond, in the third, fourth, and fifth stratum of 

rubble 
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Camden, on the authority of Nennius, and Gervasius Durobor- 
nensis, affirms, that the Usurper Constantine was invested with the 
purple in this city, in the year 407. The British King, Arthur, 
is also said to have been crowned here; but with manifest error,* 

an 


rubble (from the ground) great pains appeared to have been taken with 
the flints, to place them in exact order; so that for a considerable dis- 
tance they are observed to form a kind of zig-zag, or herring-bone work, 
laid in rows, some one way, and some another. The wall at the south 
gate being measured, was found to be full twenty-four feet thick. 

“ The whole of this city was surrounded by a large deep ditch, great 
part of which is now filled up with the ruins of the wall, so as to form 
a bank, on which one may easily walk round about, having the wall 
itself on one side, and the ditch below on the other: but this was not 
its original state, for formerly the ditch came up close to the wall, and 
this bank was not then in being. Beyond the ditch again, is the exter- 
nal callum, very perfect, and easily to be traced out round the whole’ 
city; its highest parts, even in the present state, are at least fifteen 
feet perpendicular from the bottom of the ditch, A straight line, drawn, 
from the top of this bank to the wall on the north-east side, measured 
thirty-four yards, its full breadth. The two main streets, which led 
from gate to gate, are broader than any of the rest, and measured more 
than ten yards across. Near the middle of the city, within a spacious 
square, formed partly by the intersection of the two main streets, was 
discovered the foundation of a large structure, consisting of free-stone, 
three feet thick, which is reported to have been a Temple; because 
near it, and in the inside, were found the remains of a little elevated 
building, an altar, as it was thought, from the quantity of ashes, wood, 
and burnt coal, that Jay round about: it was three feet.in height, four 
in length, and three in breadth, and entirely built of Roman bricks, the 
dimensions of which were as follow; seventeen inches and a half long, 
twelve inches and a half broad, and nearly two in thickness.t Not far 
from the same place was also ploughed up a large column of free-stone, 
in diameter one foot eight inches; and a piece of wall of rubble-stone, 
strongly cemented. The city was supplied with water from a fine 
plentiful spring, which rises in a south-cast direction, and running to the 
walls, discharges itself underneath into the ditch.” —Strutt’s Chronicle, 


See under Winchester, p. 22, 


+ Phil. Trans, Vol. XLV. fol. 603. 


af im: his tithe the former splendor of Siletinster was only attested 
and heaps of ruins; it hiving béeit destroyed by 
Ella, on his march to Bath, about the year 493. "This 
‘warlike Saxon Innded in Sussex with a new levy of his countrys 
men in 477 ; bis first enterprise was against the British city of Caer 
Aatlred, afterwards called Andredesceastre, which, after a brave 
Fesixtance, was. teken, and levelled with the ground, by the tei< 
wmmphant conqueror; every inhabitant was at the same time mas 
stered.* Marching forward, he besieged this city, which being 
unable to resist his prowess, exhibited simitar scenes of aiwwacre 
and fell desolution, ‘The inoportant battle of Bath terminated for 
awhile both his conquests end tris cruelty, the Saxous being de 
fented with imuticnst siughter, by the gallant Ambrosius, 
| Whether the Romam found this city already so strongly fortified, 
that they judged it expedient to build their walls according to the: 
‘original plan, cannot be told; but it is certain that in this instance. 
‘they departed from the form generally observett in the construc~ 
Hoa of their stutions; the wails nwking an irregular octagor; so 
irregular, indeed, that scarcely any two of the sides are of equal 
length. The inclosed area is nearly « mile anc a huif inv cireum~ 
ference, and contains ubout one lnmdred acres, which have long 
been cultivated, and are divided info seven fields. ‘The parochial 
Church, and Church-yard, are also within the walls, together with 
a farm-house, and its requisite offices. ‘The ground slopes gently 
from the centre to the south, in which direction a small spring 
flows, tat rises near the farmhouse: other sutall springs wlsd rise? 
here, s0 that parts of the fosse which surrounds the walls are ge~ 
ts filled: with: water. On the south side, the walls are the 
most perfect, and in some places measure nearly twenty feet high 5 
the general height is from fifteen to eighteen or twenty feet, 
Qs The 
Y Chrow. Sax. Tes. unt. Sc, Omines ore gladii devorati runt 
etim mulieribus et parvilis, ita quod nec unus wlus evasit. Ex quia tor 
Wi Gaming toleravere extranci, ica urbem deetruxerant; quar musqeam 
Posteartedificata ere. Locus tanrum quasi nobjlissime® urbis transeunti- 
‘Bet citenditur desolstan” Hen, Hunt, Hist. ti, Milier's Win= 
chester, Vol. I. p. 04. 
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The foundations of the streets may yet be) 
various parallel lines across the area: the four al 8 
municate with the entrances, which were on the north, east, south, 
and west sides: besides these, there are now two other entrances; 
which have been formed as waggon or eee 
space, near the centre of the area, is supposed to 
site of the forum, from, the foundations of a large building, and 
other remains, that were dug up here. On the sonth side are 
traces of a small postern, or sally-port, running beneath the wall, 
and called by the country people, Onion’s Hole, from # fabled. 
giant of that name, who is affirmed by tradition to have made this 
city his residence; and in correspondence with this idea, the coins: 
that have been dug up bere, are frequently called 
they were even thus denominated in the days of Camden, who 
also mentions various inscribed stones as having been foundin this: 
station; but again lost, or destroyed, through the ignorance of 
the peasantry, Op one stone, which he mentions as still preserved 
in the gardens of Lord Burleigh, and which appears from Horley 
to baye been afterwards in the possession of Sir Robert Cotton, 
was this inscription : 7 
MEMORLE 
FL. VICTOR 
N#. T. TAM: 
VICTOR CONJVX 
POSVIT. 


Camden also mentions many coins of Constantine the Younger, 
as having been found here by himself, having on the reverse, a” 
building with this inscription: PROVIDENTLE C&S. Another’ 
inscribed stone, but imperfect, was discovered here in the year 
1732; and referred by Mr, Ward to Julia Dorma, wife of Se 
‘verus, or Julia Mammea, the mother of Alexander, both of whom, 
he observes, have the same titles ow coins and inscriptions as ap= 
peared on the stone, 

In Gough's Additions to Camden, mention is made of a person: 
named Stair, who formerly kept a public-house in the neighbouring 
village of Aldermaston, and had a “ great collection of coins, both 

brass 


“« 
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Yorass and silver, from Julius Cesar to the latest Emperors, found 
hereabouts; atid some gold and silver, British: two onyx seals; 
one with a cock picking out of a commecopia; the other only ZACP. 
‘Of the Roman coins found here, one of the rarest is a gold Allec- 
tus; rev. Apollo, with a whip und globe; at his feet, two captives, 
ORIENS AVG. ML. and gold ones of Valentinian and Arcadius. 
One spot, called Silver-Hill, where are foundations of large build- 
ings, Was yielded a great quantity of silver coins. Tn of near the 
‘Temple (Forum) above mentioned, Stair told me, he found twelve 
Or more pedestals, and fragments of stone statues, too imperfect 
to bring away: he shewed me the small alabaster head of a man, 
with curled hair, about'three inches high, and said that many cop- 
per penates had been found: he had « sword with two serpents 
‘encircling the hilt, found within the walls.” 

“Among the various relics of antiquity that have been more re- 
cently discovered, are some gold coins and rings, now in the pos 
session of the farmer who rents the estate: one of the rings has a 
singular shaped key attached to it, but whether for use, or orna- 
ment, is doubtful. ‘Rorian bricks and pottery are frequently dug 
up; indeed, the whole area is strewed with fragments of this de- 
scription; and in the farm-yard, and a ditch adjacent, are parts of 
a large columm. Necklaces of blue beads, or links, saws, bells, 
swortls, and masons’ tools, have likewise been found here; and 
also a curious Roman eagle in steel, which was shown to the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries by # former Bishop of Carlisle." 

‘About 150 yards from the north-east angle of the walls, is a 
Roman Awrurruearne, the form of whieh is similar to that 
near Dorchester, with high and steep banks, now covered with a 
grove of trees, and two entrances. ‘The elevation of the Amphi- 
theatre consists of # mixture of clay and gravel, and the seats were 
ranged in five rows, ‘one ubove the other; the slope between each 
measuring about/six feet. The bank, or wall, is nearly twenty 
yards thick at the bottom, but decreases gradually towards the 
wuminit, where its thickness is about four yards, Tie area is com- 

monly 


% Gough's Camden, Voi I. 
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monly covered with water: in one part, close: on | 


of a Camp; and half a mile from that village, a bank. 
oGiasreral. miles exjenty which may be, part sf, Ba 10% 


city to the north gate of Winchester, appears, from 
rave been called Longbank, and Grimsdyke; und tl 

by Andover to Old Sarum, to have been named 1 
Another road which issues from this station, on the 
crosses Monvimen Huarn, at right angles with the ] 
and has several tumuli on cach side. About 1200 


tween the counties of Hampshire and Berkshire ; a 
to have been square, In the centre of the area, is a small 

and ou the opposite side of the road, at the distance of about 
yards, are several others. ‘This was probably the scene 

the many battles fought between the West Saxons and 1 

in the course of a year,j This opinion may be a 

‘a circumstance that has hitherto, we believe, escaped the rese 

of antiquaries. At a short distance from the Camp are ty 
farms, (oow united,) one of which is called Alfred's deres; ux 


* See Vol. IV. p. 343. Note. + Gough's Camden, Vol. 1. 
} Life of the Great Alfred, it Voll. p: 140, et 9eq- 
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Wie other, Dane's Acres: nedr the sume spot are also several little 
ae: coristructed in a very peculiar manner, 
the name of Dane's Howse; the timbers, or ribs, that 

0 ‘are of solid on, rising from the ground, and 
g in the centre, und thus assuming the appearance of the 

+ each rib is about two feet wide, and one 

Teogth of this cottage is about thirty feet; its widtls 


Gaines, 
six years ago, @ somewhat similar Phenomenon was 
‘observed on this Heath, to that noticed under the description of the 


, ii Cumberland:* Two geritlemien, fron the vielnity 

Hiding cross it, (we believe in regimentals;) observed, 

mught, some Soldiers on horschack, galloping along the 

ov hill, ising ftom a valley, which was partly involved! 

‘or fog. Siirptised at the appearance of cavalry in this 

tion, they hastened to the spot: but the objects ea 

Je they approached, leaving them strongly impressed ‘with 

of the adventure. ‘The operation of the same ply- 

al pei ‘that occasioned the appearances on the Souter-fell, 

itis probable, gave rise to the plienomenon here described. 

STRATPIELDSAY, a stat of George Pitt, Lord Rivers, was 

‘aneienily the piroperty of a fimily waned Say, by whose heiress it 

(_ oetnaedhneestinenee sete Kant. 

‘was Sherif oF Hampshire in the thirtecath of Richard ‘the 

econd, In this fainily it continued till the reign of Charles the 

it wis purchased by Sir William Pitt, Comptroller of 

who made it his residence; and dying in 1636, 

twas buried ii the Parsh Church, ‘The late Lord: Rivers, who 

‘wis fourth in descent fom Sir William, was created a Peer, by his 

r ;, in May, 1776. The House stands in an exten. 

‘bot rather low; though the scenery is pleasing, from 

c FoF wood, which combining with w small stream: that 

" the groands, forms some good views. ’ 
“About three miles south-west from Stratlield-Say, is the VINE, 

formerly a celebrated seat of the Lords Sandys, but now of William 

Chute, 


by 


° © See Vol. IIL p. 58. 


* 





Chute, Esq. one of the representatives for ct 
‘Vine, by Basingstoke,” says Leland, * was also of the a 
landes of the Sannes; but it was given owt in nmrriage 


of the ‘county in the ‘sixth of Richard the Second; ain 
the eighteenth; as was also Sir William Sandys, Kat, 
of Henry the Fourth, and first of Hénry the Sixth, The advunce- 
ment of the fimily to wealth and honors, was, however, principally: 
owing to the eminent services of Sir William Sandys, who, in the: 
reign of Henry the Seventh, with many others of the English 10- 
bility, assisted the Emperor Maximilian against the French; amd 
subsequently fought against the insurgents, who had advanced: 
from the west to Bluckbeuth, in the twelfth of that reign, In the 
fourth of Henry the Bighth, he was seat, with other brave Ba. 
glishmen, to assist Ferdinand of Arragon, against the French; amd. 
in the fourteenth of the same reign, having becn previously made 
a Knight of the Garter, he was constituted treasurer of Calais; 
in ‘the same year, in concert with Sit Rickard Wingfield, he had 
the command of the rear of the Earl of Surrey’s anny. “The'fol- 
Towing: year he was created a Baron, by the title of Lord Sandys; 
and soon afterwards fed the vanguard of the army, commanded 
by the Duke of Suffolk, into France. After exercising various 
other important offices, he died in 1542, being thea Lord Chum 
berlain of the King’s household. His grandsou, William, sat as 
‘one of the Peers on the trial of Thomas, Duke of Norfolk, in the 
fifteenth of Elizabeth; and egain, on the trial of the Queen of 
2 Scots, 





Scots, af: Fotheringhay; ‘but in the forty-third of the same reign; 

for his concern in the insurrection raised 
in Loudon bythe Earl of Essex, He was twice married ; his se 
cond wife was Catherine, daughter of Edmund, second Lord 
Chandos, who is celebrated by the Poet Gascoigne for her beauty, 
‘imthe song * On she fair Bridges,’ printed in Percy's Ballads, Eli- 
zabetly, his daughter by this marriage, married Sir Edward Sandys, 
Kot, and their'son, Henry, succeeded to this estate. ‘This gem 
Meman wasia Colonel under Charles the First, in whose canse he 
was mortally wounded, in the battle at Bramden, near Alresford, 
‘Ey this county. | William, his son and successor, was obliged to 
part with this estate, which, about the year 1654, became the 
property of Chaloner Chute, Esq. un. eminent lawyer, who was 
wice & representative for Middlesex, and also Speaker in the Par 
Tiament of Richard Cromwell; but the troubles of the times over- 
powering his strength of mind, he became indisposed, and, after 
lingering some time, died in 1659; his second, wife was Lady 
Dacre; who survived him, and, after considerable litigation with 
his son*and grandson, respecting jointure, obtained an order for 
‘the sequestration of the Vine estate, and other lands; but this was 
nut acted on to its full extent, and the deeree wits afterwards, re- 
versed by (Parliament. John Chute, Esy. who succeeded to this 
‘esate in 1754, and became Sheriff of Hampshire in 1757, was 
the friend of Walpole and of Gray, and was famed for his acquaint, 
‘nce with’ the arts, He died in April, 1776, and was succeeded 
by Thomas Lobbe Chute, Esq. of Norfolk, who had, long before 
assumed the mame of his mother, a collateral branch of this fa- 
mily: William, his son, and successor, is the present owner of this 
estate” 

Camden mentions the Vine as having derived its wame from the 
Yines introduced into this country in the time of the Emperor Pro- 
bas. ‘The situation of this seat is low; the grounds are not exten- 
sive, but well wooded; and a. small stream of water crosses the 

- lawn 


* Additional particulars relating to the Sandys and Chute families, may 
be found in the Topographer, Vol. L. p. 51—O1. 





of different sizes, inseribed with the initials I, H. S. pie: 
ters, of which an engraving has been given in Gou di 
to the Britannia, The advowson of this Charch,* wit! 


Basing, was granted, by Peter de Rupibus, Bishop o 
the Priory of Selborne, and, with the other posséssion 
foundation, was transferred, in the year 1459, to M: pee : 
lege, Oxford, to which it yet belongs: the living is c. 
Several of the Vicars lmve been eminent for their 

ing. Among them, was Sir George Wheeler, te ede 


= ‘The annual ceremony of perambulating the boundaries 
stoke Parish, commences and conclades with the singing of a | 
the great elm tree, before the Vicarage House. ‘This custom, 
has been long neglected in most other places, is probably a rem 
the ancient ceremony alluded to in the following extract from Crosman"s 
Introduction to the Knowledge of the Christian Religion. “ Ar 
Reformation, when all processions were abolished, the perambulations 
the circuits of parishes rere thought necessary to be retained 5 and it 
was ordered that the minister and substantial men of the parnh, 
walk about the bounds thereof, and at certain convenient places, 
give thanks to God in. the beholding of his benefits, for the increase ami 
abundance of his fruits upon the earth, with the saying of the 
Pialen ; at which time also the minister is to inculcate this and the like 
sentences: ‘Curved is he that translateth the bounds and doles of hie 
neighbours; or, a3 we now read it, ‘ Cursed is he that removeth his 


neighbour's land-mark." 
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‘Eastern traveller, who founded » Libraty in a part of thé Church 
said to have been originally dedicated to St. Stephen; and Thomas 
Warton, B.D. some time Professor of Poetry in Oxford Univer 
tity, and futher of the celebrated Dr, Joseph Warton, and of his 
brother, the Rev, Thomas Warton; both of whom were born in 
this town, 

* Henry the Third founded an Hospital at Basingstoke, for the 
‘maintenance of aged and impotent Priests, at the request, and oa 
‘the estate of, Walter de Merton, who was Lord High Chancellor 
‘of England, and afterwards Bishop of Rochester: he was ulso the 
founder of Merton College, Oxford; for the reception of the in- 
turable fellows or scholars belonging to which, this Hospital was 
eventually appropriated, It stood on the north side of the river, 
a'little below the town bridge; some remains may yet be traced. 
‘The government of Basingstoke is vested in a Mayor, Recorder, 
seven Aldermen, seven Capital Burgesses, and other officers. The 
‘Town-Hall Is a large and new edifice. Several Schools have been 
instituted here for the education of youth; particularly a Free 
School of some repute; ami a Charity School, in which twelve 
boys are clothed, and maintained at the expense of the Skinner's 
Company, of London. According to the returns under the Popu- 
Tation Act of 1801, the inhabitants of Basingstoke amounted to 
2589; thé number of houses to 512. 

” Basingstoke possesses a considerable trade in com, the transit 
of which is greatly facilitated by a Cana! that has been made 
from the river Wey, in Surrey, to this town, under the authority of 
an act obtained in the year 1778. The length of the canal to the 
river Wey, by which it comimunicates with the Thaines, is thirty- 
seven miles and a quarter: the expense of cutting it amounted to 
about 100,000I. A large portion of this sum was expended in 
forming @ tunnel, nearly three quarters of a mile in length, through 
‘Grewill Hill, near Odiham: the tunnel is arched, and lined with 
brick. Besides com and flour, coals, timber, manure, and goods 
of almost every description, are conveyed to different parts of the 

Vou. VI. Aprit 1805. R country 


% Tannct’s Notitia. 
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ountry by this channel: the frst barge arrived 


its course. ioe sildende re a5. 9% en, ae aa 
ally increasing. 

(On an eminence, at the northern extremity of Basingstoke, are 
situated the remains of Holy Ghost Chapel, 90 called 
ing teen connected with a brotherhood, or guild of the 
Ghost, instituted by Sir William Sandys, Knt. afterwards 
Lord Sandys, and Fox, Bishop of Winchester, under a. 
Henry the Eighth, This fratemity was dissolved in the first of 
Edward the Sixth, and its possessions vested in the Crown; 
ihe first of Philip and Mary, a brotherhood was again 
Ios ds fare pemeions pe cf ee 
of a Priest for the celebration of divine service, and for 
struction of the young men and boys of the town ngstoke.” 
About the commencement of the reign of James the First, the 
hrotherhood became extinct; and during the confusions of the 
Civil Wars, the Chapel estate was scized by the Parliament, and 
the School shut up; but through the care of Bishop Morley, the 
estate was again restored, about the year 1670, 

The site of this Chapel is traditionally said to. have been oct 
pied by a religious structure from the period of the Saxom times; 
and thongh the present building is generally ascribed to the above 
‘Sir Willian Sandys, the opinion of celebrated draughtsman and 
antiquary,® seems to countenance the report of its having been 
erected much earlier, ‘The style of the architecture,” he ob- 
serves, “ appears of the day of Edward the Fourth. ‘The design, 
though small, is much ¢nriched; and among the omaments, are 
many of the Roman and Grecian tum, which shows that examples 
of this sort had been earlier introduced among us than is generally 
understood: however, it is not impossible, but that many of the 

carvings, 


© Mr. Carter, in his Pursuits of Architectural Innovation; see 
Gent. Mag. Nov. 1802, 
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‘carvings, with some shields of arms, were added in the reign of 
Henry the Eighth, in consequence of repairs or alterations then 
taking place.” Camden describes it as baving been erected by Sir 
William Sandys, and particularly mentions the roof, as being ex- 
tellently adorned from scripture history. The only parts now 
standing are the south and east walls, with an hexangular tower 
at the south-west angle, in which was formerly a staircase, On 
the piers between the windows on the south side, are long narrow 
pedestals, with niches rising above them. ‘The angles of the tower 
are similarly decorated: the walls are of brick, cased with free- 
‘tone. ‘The effect arising from the elevated situation of these 
tains i very Beautiful. ‘The building appears to have been first 
dilapidated in the Civil Wars, and has been almost entirely neg- 
lected ever since. The large regular apartment to the west- 
‘ward of the Chapsl, is supposed, by Mr. Carter, to have been the 
‘body of an ancient Church, “ to which the Chapel was attached, 
constituting the chancel or choir.” Camden affirms, that Sir Wil- 
‘Tam Sandys was baried in this Chapel, but no traces of his tomb 
yemains. In the adjoining burying-ground, which is bere called 
‘the Liten, are several defaced inscriptions in memory of the Cu- 
Sends, @ respectable family, who were allied to the Plantagenets, 
‘anil had been settled at Cufand, near the Vine,*from the early 
‘Norman times.*” Here also, are several inscriptions to the Blun- 
dens, of Basingstoke, none of whom are now remaining: one of 
these deserves preservation from the elegant Latin in which it is 
written, 
Hi, S. E. 
Guiiermus Biurpex, Gen. 
Goiligimi Blunden de Basingstoke generorifilius unicos 
Novi Collegii Oxon superioris ordinis Commensalis 
Plorentisimi istius Societatis grande Ornamentum, 
‘Tétlus etiam Academia Delicie, 
Honsrabilis socieratis Hospitii Graiensis studens, 
Re Egregio 


© The Cufiud estate was purchased by T. L. Chute, Esq. the late 
proptictor of the Vine, above thirty years ago, 





Egregio asmodum Ingenio, Moribus, Pradentiag 
Es eae lis opiate eg 


‘Obit 10 Jan—1706, 
aa Sux=25. | 


Asiong tho emote wv of Disepckaa 
in order of time, is JonN pe BASINGSTOKE, or Basingstochinsy 
who became of great repute towards the middle of the:thirteemtly 
century; and, as was then customary, assumed his siraume from 
the place of his birth, He was highly eminent for virtue and 
learning; for having @ strong and vigorous understanding, ‘heise 
improved it by study, that, besides acquiring « * pertect knowledge 
of the Greck and Latin languages, he became aw eloquent oratory 
@ complete mathematician, a subtle philosopher, anda sound d= 
vine.” He commenced his studies at the University of Oxford; 
but, for further improvement, went to Paris, where he resided | 
some years, and afterwards travelled to Athens, “ the seat of the” 
Muses, and mother of all polite literature.” Here he greatlyin= 
creased his knowledge, particularly of ancient Greek literature; 
and, on his return to England, he brought with him several curious’ 
Greek manuscripts, and introduced the use of the Greck (Ambic) 
numerals. He also translated a Greek Grummar into Latin, in- 
tituling it the ‘ Donatus of the Greeks) in order to facilitate the 
study of the former language. He was highly esteemed for his 
learning; and was particularly favored by the celebrated Robert 
Grosseteste, Bishop of Lincoln, who preferred him to the areh- 
deaconry of Leicester. Hie "et es (thes yen Oa 0 Niis aaa 
sixth of Heury the Third.” 

Ricnarp 


* Biographix Britannica, Vol. 1. p. 609, 670s 
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aad Regius Professor. at Douay in, the time of James the First, 
was likewise a native of this town. , He wrote a ‘ History of Brie 
tain with valuable notes, * from the first planting of this nation to 
Brute,and, so ou to Constantius, and Cadwallader, in nine books;” 
this history was auch commended by the leamed Seklen, 

‘Sin Jamwes Lancaster, an eminent navigator in the reigns of 
Queen Elizabeth and James the First, was born at Basingstoke, 
where also he was buried in the year 1617, having bequeathed se- 
veral Jegucies to his native place, He was one of the earliest trae 
ders to the East Indies, and gave his own nae to a sound in 
Badic's Bay. 

Da. Joserix Wanton, F. R. 3. was. born at Basingstoke, 
about the year 1722, amd very carly, imbibed a distinguished 
fondness: for letters, from the instructions and pursuits of his re- 
verend father, who has been already mentioned as a Vicar of 
this parish...He then, became 2, Student at Winchester Col, 
dege, and afterwards was elected Master; situation that he con- 
finved tofill for a, number of years, with great.and deserved 
‘celebrity... His knowledge of classical literature was very extensive, 
‘and, combined with his benevolence, and amiable temper, procured 
‘thins numerous friendls.among the most cultivated classes of society; 
‘His poetical. talents were good, but were chiefly confined to the 
‘production of short pieces, of which, perhaps, his Ode to Fancy 
is the best, and has been most admired. His Essay on the Wri- 
tings and Genixs of Pope is an excellent work, and remarkable 
from the circumstance of the first volume having been printed 
nearly thirty years before the second and last was submitted to 
‘dhe public, Inthe year 1797, appeared his edition of the Works 
‘pf Pope; in nine volumes, octavo, with notes critical and illustra- 

| “dive? this, though bearing evident marks of haste, is the best edi- 
iow of that Poet that kas yet heen published, He died in March, 
1800; deservedly regretted by u very large circle of acquaintance. 

‘The Rey. Tomas Warvron, B. D, the late Poct Laureat, was 
Dorm here in the year 1728 ; and received the rudiments of instrac- 
Hien at the School, of which his futher was then Master, At the age 

R3 of 





of fifteen he was admitted » Commoner, and soon afterwards was 
elected slo st Tyiity College, Oxford) His attachment to 


undertakings 

Theserias and of the mall poents of Milbon; art Medea 
and valuable. His most eminent production is the Haory of 
English Poctry, in three volumes, quarto; though not completed 
to the extent proposed, as a fourth volume was in the /press at the: 
time of his decease. He also published Olservations on the Fatrie 
Rucen of Spenser, two volumes, 1762; and a History of the Pax 
rish of Kiddington; the latter of whieh is regarded as one of the 
best specimens of 2 parochial history ever published, He died at 
‘Oxford, in May, 1790; having long previously been -chosew a 
Fellow of Trinity College, and made Camden Professor of Hiss 
tory in that University, His disposition was amiable, and Iismes 
plishments great and varied. He was considered, observes his 
biographer,* and editor of his poetical works, “ as one of the 
chief literary characters of his age; equal to the best scholars in 
the elegant parts of classical learning; superior to the generality in 
literature of the modern kind; a Poet of fine fancy, and masculine 
style; se CEA deep tention see 
rect taste,” 

hs de dents tev Spr beapockaioul SOE 
‘ment, the proper name of which appears to be WENCLESBURY; 
though several other appellations have been given to it, ‘The em 
‘bankment is about 1100 yards in circumference, but to traces of 
a ditch are visible; it has two entrances, respectively west and 
‘cast: its form is an irregular oval, sega 
‘square. 

BASING, or OLD BASING, sual Oleg abated a 
north-east from Basingstoke, is memorable for a bloody battle 
fought bere between the Danes, and the Saxons commanded by 

‘Ring 


* Richard Mant, M, A, Fellow of Oriel College. 
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King Ethelved and his brother Alfred, in the year 871, in whiclt 
the latter were defeated, It became still more fimous, however, 
from te gallant stand made against the forces of the Parlin 
‘fhénty inthe reign of Charles the First; by John Pailet, Marquis 
Of Winchester, a lineal descendant from Hagh de Port, who, at 
the period of the Domesday Survey, hekt fifty-five lordships in 
this county, Basing was the head of these extensive powesions, 
‘dnd appears to have been very early the site of a Castle, a¥ ren 
Hon/of the’ + land of the Old Caile of Basing; occurs'in a grant 
fatide by John de Port, fo the neighbouring Priory at Moiik’s 
Sherborne, iw the reign of Henry the Second." William, his 
‘Bruhilson; assumed) the surname of St John; and Robert, Lord 
St,Johny ia the forty-third of Heary the Third, obtained a * ticense 
tofix'a pole upon the bann of hiv moat at Basing, atid also per 
mission to’ cotitinee it so fortified during the King’s pleasure.'} It 
the time of Richard the Second, Businig, with other estates of this 
fitnily, was transferred, by nvarriage, tovthe Poymiags; and again 
in the'time of Henty the Sixth to the Puatets, by the nmrriage of 
Constimes; heiress to’ the former, with Sir John Paulet, of Nunay 
‘Custle; in Somersetshire, 

» Sir William’ Paulet, Kot. third itt descent from this couple, 
created’ Baron St. Jolin, of Basing, by Henry the Eighth; and 
Bari of Wiltshire; asd Marquis of Wineliester, by Edward the 
Sixth; wat a very polite nobléman, atid greatly ii fiver at Court 
through most of the successive changes that occurred/in the reigns 
of Henry the Eighth, Edward the Sixth, Queen Mary, and 
Queen Elizabeth, He held the office of ‘Treasurer nearly thirty 
Fears) sustzining himself by the courtly maxim of “ being'a wil 
low, and/not an oak.” He rebuilt the Castle at Basing in a mage 
nificent ane even princely style, 20 much so indeed, that Caméen, 
‘Wy allusion to’ the vast expense of living entailed 6u his family by 
‘ty splemlor, observes, that « it was so overpowered’ by its own 
weight) that his posterity have been forced to pull down a part of 
it” Here, in the year 1560, he entertained Queen Elizabeth, 
_ R4 with 


* Gentleman's Mag. Aug. 1787. + Ibid. 





with «all good chear,’ and'so much ‘to ber satisfaction, that sie 
playfully Tamented se eratenny ey lear 
delighted Sovereign, “ if-my Lord Treasurer were but a young 
‘man, I could find in my heart to have him for a husband, before 
‘any man in England.” This nobleman died in 1572, at the age. 
of ninety-seven, having lived to sce 113 of his own immediinte de _ 
scendants; he was buried in Basing Church. 
‘William, his great grandson, and fourth Marquis: 
had likewise, in the year 1601, the honor of having Queen Eliza= 
beth for a guest, ad that fort period ofthe OSCR 


the French nobility, and a retinue of nearly 400, persons, were 
lodged at the Vine, the seat of Lord Sandys, which house: had 
boen purposely furnished with hangings and plate from the Tower, — 
and Hampton Court, “and with sevenscore beds and) furniture, 
whieh the willing and obedient people of the countrie of South, 
ampton, upon two dayes warming, had brought in thither to lend 
the’ Queene,"+ When Elizabeth departed from Basing, she aft 
firmed, that “ she had done that in Hampshire, that none of her 
ancestors ever did, neither that any Prince in Christendome could _ 
doe: that was, she bad in her progresses in her subjects’ houses, 
entertained a Royal Ambassador, and had royally entertained 
him."{ This Marquis died in 1628, at Hawkwood, now Hiacke 
wood, the present seat of his descendants, oY 
Jobn, his son, the fifth Marquis of Winchester, was the brave 
nobleman who rendered his name immortal by his gallant defence _ 
of Bastnc House, in the cause of Charles the First, daring 
tedious siege and blockade, or rather a succession of them, which, — 
with short intermissions, continned upwards of two years, The 
Journal of the Siege was printed in Oxford, in 1645, and is said, 
by Granger, to be one of the most eventful pieces of history 
during the Civil War. The investment commenced in August, — 
16435, 


+ See Queen Elizabeth's Progreses, Vol. Lp. 50. 
$ Wbid. VoLIL pg. Tbidy Volt, 





1643; the first material assaults were made by Sir William Waller, 
who thrice within nine days atterpted to tuke it by storm, but 
was repulsed, and obliged to retreat with great loss to Farnham. 
This. repulse was only the prelude to @ more obstinate invest 
were united uncer the command of Colonel Norton, of Southwick, 
in this county, The summons to surrender was contemned by the 
Marquis, who was heard to observe, that-“ if the King had no 
more ground in England than Basing House, he would maintain it 
toithe uttermost.” Occasional sallies were marke by the besieged, 
and with niuch success; but provisions failing, the Marquis sent 
for-suecour to-Oxford, where the King then held his' councils, 
‘Phe difficulty of the enterprise, as all the country between Abing- 
dow and Basing was.in the possession of the Purliament, who had 
also strong garrisons at Abingdon and Reading, rendered his first 
solicitations ineffectual; yet, on his sending a last express, witha 
positive assurance that famine would compel him to surrender in 
ten days,it was determined to attempt his relief; and the brave 
Colonel Gage was, at his own request, intrusted with the exeeution 
of this. service. 
On the night of September the ninth, 1644, the Colonel left 
Oxford with a strong party of horse and foot, many of whom were 
volanteers; and being strengthened at Wallingford by an addi- 
tipyal body of about 100 persons, marched with celerity to Alder. 
suaston, where he arrived on Twesday evening, and rested his 
troops from,cight till eleven, Here they were discovered to be 
Royalists from the imprudence of the Conunander of a troop of 
horse, who lad been seat before to collect refreshments, amd who, 
forgetting the orange tawny scarfs aud ribbands by which they had 
Aisquised themselves, had betrayed their real colors by attacking, 
idl making prisoners, of some of the Parliament's horse. On the 
ext morning, between four and five, the Coionel had arrived 
Within.a mile of Basing, where he halted his men; and, on the al- 
most immediate receipt of a letter from Sir William Ogle, Gover- 
nor of Winchester, who had engaged to make a diversion in his 
favor, but now declined it from the extreme danger, held a council 
3 of 





together 
with forty or fifty head of cattle, and 100 sheep: At night, ‘the 
Colonel retired with all his force into Basing House, whehed, on 
the ensuing moming, he again dispatched bis Horse and foot to 
Basingstoke, aswell to procare them refreshments, as to continut 


‘to supply the garrison with necessaries, Tn the course of the day, 


he received intelligence that Colonel Norton was dtawing: is 
forces together, with intent to fall om his rear on bis retam to Ox 
ford; and that the Parliament's troops from Abingdon, Newltry, 
aud Reading, were also usembling, to dispute his passage over the 
river Kennet. On this he determined to commence his retreat the 
same night; but, to deceive the enemy, drew all his troops to the 
Basing House as before; und sent orders, which be knew must fill 
into their hands, for the inhabitants of the neighbouring villages to 
sapply certain’ proportions of com by the next day noon, on pitts 
of baving their houses destroyed by fire. The scheme succeeded; 
and about eleven he began his march, and crossed’ the Rentiet, 
undiscovered, by a ford near Burghfield Bridge; the bridge itself 

1 having 





beth previously broken down, The ensuing morning, Fre 
day, be forded the Thames near Punghourn, and arriving at Wale 
liagford in safety, quartered there for the night: the next day be 
returned to Oxford. His whole loss, in completing this gallant 
enterprise, was only eleven killed, and between forty and fifty 
wounded. 


“The blockade ant siege of Basing House were immediately 
ye-comntienced ; i about two mouths the garrison was again in dis 
tress for provision; and Colonel Gage, who had now received the 
drder of lntighthood, was x second time chosen to afford it relief, 
with a party of 1000 horse. Each trooper was to carry a bag of 
coro, or other provisions; and, on reaching Basing House, was 
to cast it down, and the retreat to be then commenced in the best 
order possible. ‘This enterprise was also completely successful, 
though by a different means than had boen conjectured ; for the 
Parliament's troops bad raised the siege the day before the Colonel's 
arrival, end retired into winter quarters, 

‘The final investment of Basing House appears to have beea 
undertaken by Cromwell, who took it by storm in October, 1645, 
and burnt it to the ground, in despite of the Aimes Loyawlté, 
which the Marquis had written with a diamond in every window, 
and which has ever since been the motto of the family arms. ‘The 
planer obtained.on this occasion, is stid to have amounted to 
200,000]. in.cash, jewels, aud rich furniture* “The number of 
soldiers stain before the wails, from the first commencement of the 
sege, is recorded to have been upwards of 2000, 

Abappests, from a survey made in the year 1798, that the area 
‘of the works, including the garden, and eutrenchnents, occupied 
about fourtcen acres and a half, The form was extremely irregu- 
Har; the ditches very deep, and the runparts high and strong: 


some 


© There is atraditionary report, that the garrison was partly sur= 
Pred) throdgh some of the troops being engaged at cards when the as~ 
‘aul commenced ; and we lave been informed, that the card-players of 
Phe neighbairheed hare acommon saying of, * Clubs trumps, as when 





a ic Sine lh ‘stranded be cledel iboats CASA 
perpendicular. - et the. 
~The brave Marquis, whose property was thus redaced:to ruin in 
the'cause of his Sovereign, lived till the Restoration, but-received 
‘no recompense from an ungratefial court for his immense losses, 
During the latter part of his life, he resided at Englefield, im Berke 
shire, and was there buried in the parish Church: the epitaphion 
his monument was written by the poet Dryden, and is as follows; _ 


He, who in impious times undaunted stood, 
And midst rebellion durst be just and good 5 
‘Whose arms asserted, and whose sufferings more a 
‘Confirm'd the cause for which he fought before; 


‘Rests here >—rewarded by an heav’aly Prince 
For what his earthly could not recompense. 

Pray, reader, that euch times no more appear; 
Or if they happen, learn truce henor here, 

Ark of this age’s faith and loyalty, 

‘Which to preverve them, Heay'n confn'd ia. theey 
Few subjects could a King like thine deserve ; 
And fewer such « King so well could serve, * 
Blest King, blest Subject, whove exalted stato 

By wulferings rose, and gave the law to fate, 
Such souls are rare; but mighty patterns gives 
To earth, and meant for ornaments to Hear'a,* The 


The fint wite of the Marquis was Jaze, the very accomplihed 
daughter of Thomas, Viscount Savage: she was the mother of Charles, 
first Duke of Bolton, but died in the delivery of ber second child. An 
epitaph to her memory was written by Milton, 3 x 
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‘The Marquis, who died in 1674, was succeeded in his estates 
amid titles by bis eldest son, Charles, of whom Granger gives the 
following cliaracter. “This Nobleman, when he saw that other 
then of sense Were at their wits’ end, in Hie arbitrary and tyranni- 
cal reign of James, (the Second,) thought it prudent to assume the 
Gharacter of a madman, as the first Brutus did in the reign of Tar- 
quin. Hedanced, hunted, or hawked, a good part of the day; 
went to bed before noon, and constantly sat at table all night. 
He went to dinner at six or seven in the evening, and his meal 
lasted till six or seven the next morning; during which time he eat, 
drank, smoked, talked, or listened to music. The company that 
dined with lim, were at liberty to rise, and amuse themselves, or 
1 take a nap, whenever they were so disposed; but the dishes and 
bottles were all the while standing upon the table, Such a man 
3 this was thought a very unlikely person to concern himself with 
Politics, or with religion; By this conduct, he was neither em 

" broiled 
ee le rth) 
«« Summers three times eight, save one, 
‘She had told; alas? too soon, 
After so short time of breath, 
‘To house with darkness, and with death. 
. © * & 

Once had the early matrons run 
‘To greet lier with a lovely son ; 
And niow with ‘second hope the goes; 
Avid calls Eacina to her throes; 
But'whether by mischance, or blame, 
Atropos for Lacina came; 
And with remorseless cruclty, 
Spoil'd at once both fruit and tree. 
‘The hapless babe, before his birth, 
“Had burial, yet not laid in earth, 
And the languish'd mother’s womb 
‘Was not long a Bving tomb. 

* Gentle lady, may thy grave 
Peace and quiet ever have. 





broiled in public affairs, nor gave the least umbrage 

bat he exerted himself so much in the Revolution, that h 
for his eminent services, created Duke 

raised a regiment of foot for the redaction of Ireland.” 
atthe age of sixty-nine, February the 27th, 1698, 

azan chiefly resided’ at Bolton Hall, in Yorkshire, 


he acquired by marriage with Mary, a heater 
Earl of Sunderland; the Hull was built by himself, — 
also, Hackwoor, now the principal seat of Lord Bolton, 


fitted up as a'family residence. + cull, 

‘Charles, sou of the above, and second Duke of 
Fike his futher, in the great work of the Revolution; 

Sie chine dqgutene dacsryaseonenlon: SRO 
pochensereyir tem sense 
land. Besides receiving various honorable 

termediate years, he was constituted one of the Le 
Treland in 1697. In 1706, he was appointed a’ to 
settle the terms of the Union between England and Scotland! In 
1714, he was chosen a Knight of the Garter; and three years after. 
wards was declared Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. He died in Ja- 
nuary, 1721-2, in his sixty-second year, By his first marriage 
with Frances, daughter of William Ramsden, Esq. of Byrom, in 
Yorkshire, he had two sons, Charles, and Harry, who were suc 
cessively Dukes of Bolton. 

Charles, the eldest, and third Duke, was installed a’ Knight of 
the Garter, in November, 1722; and, like his father, was appoint. 
ed to several high offices in the state. This Nobleman was twice 
married: on the death of his first wife, from whom he had long 
been separated, he wedded the celebrated Lavinia Beswick, or 
Fenton, more known by the name of Polly Peachem, from her ce- 
lebrity in the perforniance of that character ii the Beggar's Opera, 
It is uncertain, observes a moder author,* “ whether the opera 
itself, or Polly Peachem, had the greater share of popalarity, 
nasaaapeitatinatbamein 


* Lytoni’s Environs of Londen, Vole Ile pr 482. 





of the Duke of Bolton, who, to the great loss of the public, took 
the stage, to which she never retumed.” She suryived 
six years, and died Duchess Dowager of Bolton, in Jay 


fourth Duke, succeeded his brother in his honors 
es, in August, 1754, having previously represented the 
‘eounty of Southampton in five. successive parliaments, He died 
17.59, and, like his grandfather, left two sons, both of 
to the Dukedom. Charles, the fifth Duke, ear 
's crown, ‘at the coronation of their present Majes- 
He diod, unmarried, in July, 1765, in his forty-seventh year, 
his brother, and last Duke of Bolton, died at the age of 
seventy-four, in the year 1794, ‘The Basing aud Hackwood estates 
property of the prevent Lord Bolton im right of his 
of Charles, fifth Duke of Bolton, agreeably to 
el aseie te ate. 

_ Basing Church is a large, ancient, and curious structure, stand- 
ing at.a short distance from the ste of Basing House, and consist 
aisles, with a tower rising from the centre: ima niche, 
‘at the west end, is. figure of the Virgin Mary: the roof is sap- 
eslifice, as appears from a Latin inscription in the north aisle, was 
repaired in the yeay 1519, by Sir John Paulet, Knt. father of the 
first Marquis of Winchester, whose arms appear on various parts 
‘of the building. The above Six Jonn Pauier, with his futher, 
Jou Paunrs; Esq. and their respective wives, lie buried beneath 
‘typ openarched tombs, one on each side the chancel. Beneath 
eect ohn Deland sie 
ais 
Se eeataacrme i in the salaries of actors, can hardly be betrer 
d, than by a reference to the wages of this Lady. When her 
of Polly Peachem had obtained the unqualified approba- 
‘the town, the Manager, Wich, increased hier salary from jifteen 
Wo thirty shillings per week, that he might’ secure Her continuance at 
this theatre. We now read of a boy of thirteen, being vocured. in the 
receipt of 000 guineas for performing fifty-one nights: what an astor 

‘ninhing difference | 





‘families allied to the Paulets, 


to the beech trees, which rise to an immense height, 
‘of nncommon girth, and large and spreading branches: 
covering large tracts, both in the park, and on a co 
assume, when seen ata distance, the appearance of anextensiv 
‘The House is situated towards the westerm: boundary f the 
Sein 
the name of Spring Wood, in which are many of the fi 

of the whole demesne, Over these the mantling ivy las | 

fered to grow; and, by its rising to the highest 

thence hanging in rich and loose chains of thick foliage, it 
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and formal avenues. By the late improvements, Na- 

‘regained her rights; the avenues have been broken into 

and several distant views admitted. At the 

extremity of the reservoir, upon a very elevated pedestal, 

‘an equestrian statue of George the First, but intended 

fo be removed fo a spot opposite the centre of the north front: 

‘his statue was a gift of the King to the Duke of Bolton, who had 

been lionored with his Majesty's notice and correspondence before 
he succeeded to the Crown, 

In the wood near the house are two ornamental buildings, used 
in the summer for purposes of recreation, One of these is in a 

; and formerly used as, a menagerie for aquatic birds; 
arid there is still within its circuit a considerable sheet of fine water. 
‘This Duilding has a very handsome front of the Doric order, with 
an open colonnade in the centre, and a small, neat apartment, on 
etch side; the whole assuming the appearance of a vestibule. The 
other building is sitnated in a part called the French Garden; and 

immediately surrounding it, were, indeed, formerly 
Swisted into shapes, which fully entitked it to that appellation, It 
consists of four equal fronts, with a ceatral dome, having some- 
‘wliat of the heary character that marked the general style of its 
architect, Sir John Vanbrugh. ‘The apartment within is spacious, 
and is handsomely staccoed, and paved with marble, ‘This is said 
to have been used as a music room, daring the time of the third 
Dike, and was then devoted to the vocal exercise of the cele- 
rated Polly Peachem. The wild umbrageous vistas opening 
from three of the fronts, and decorated with flowering shrubs, 
and double blossoming fruit trees, are striking and beautiful. 

“The lower parts of the wood are in a state of wild and luxuriant 
eiture, with coppice plants and shrubs, sheltered beneath great 
and lofty timber trees. In the midst of this wildemess, is a space 
cotiiainiog above four acres, assuming the form of a yast ancient 
thenire, the boundary of which is composed of elms closely planted, 
and inclining inward, so us’ to project their lofly heads, 
and branches, over the sides and ends of the area: the 

a flat bewn, at the lower end, from which seats of turf gra- 
VI, Arnie, 1805. s ‘dually 
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ODIHAM 


~~ 
Ts a small corporate and market-town, and was formerly a free 
Borough, belonging to the Bishops of Winchester. ‘The parish is 
very extensive, and includes some of the best arable land in this 
quarter of the county. In one part of it bops are cultivated with 
great sticeess: the lands have been inelosed unter an act passed in 
the year 1791. ‘The number of houses in Odiham, was returned 
under the tate act, at 186; that of inhabitants, at 1058. At the 
sdurteleet, which are held here, the Constables, and other officers, 
are chosen for many of the adjoining villages, At Odiham was 
formerly a Royal Palace, au! park: the only part that remains has 
been converted into the residence of a farmer, and still retains the 
omaine of Palace, ot Place Gare. The Chorch is » lange ancient 
strueture, built with brick; and near it is amold Almstouse, A 
Tittle west of the Church is an immense chalk pit, 

‘Odiham was the biril-place of the celebrated grammarian 
Wiintas Linty, who was bom about the year 1466, He be 
came student at Magdalen College, Oxford, which he quitted 
When he had attained the degree of B. A, and went to Jerusalem; 
and, on his return, stodied the Greek language at the Isle of 
Bhoiles. He afterwards travelled to Rome, to perfect himself in 
“the knowledge of the Latin and Greek languages, under the learn- 
“ed then, Sulpitius, and Pomponius Sabinus, In 1509, he retumed 
to Enghid; and having fixed on the Metropolis as his place of 

‘residence, taught grammar, poctry, and rhetoric, with so much 
muccess, that in 1510, he was appointed first master of St, Paul's 
School, by its founder, Dean Colet: in this situation he became the 

\ Mistructor of several of the greatest men that this country has pro- 

© diced, He was intimate with the most cradite men of his time; 
_ dad obtained the particular eulogiums of Erasmus, for his skill in 

Hanguages, dad grummatical science. He died of the plague in 
“the year 1522. He published several valuable works in the Latin 
tongue; buthis Latin Grammar was the most successful, and has 

* ditcended eren to our own times. 
$3 Between 











and striking edifices in the kingdom: the present proprietor and in- 
habitant, isthe Rev, Sir Richard Cope, B,D, 

ELVETHAM, aboat one mile to the south of the well-known 
mm at Harford Bridge, was formerly a place of considerable ex- 
tent and magnificence, und celebrated from a splendid entertain 
ment given here by the Earl of Hertford to Queen Elizabeth, in 
the year 1591. The entertainments were continued through the 
space of four days; and, in addition ta the delights of the table, 
consisted of a splendid display of pageantry, intermixed with dis 
chairges of artillery wnd fire-works, unit enlivened by music, dan- 
cing, and singing; with occasional orations spoken by the characters 
in the payeants. The fiilsoine adulation paid to the doting Queen, 
tuny be exemplified by one of the ditties sung on this occasion, by 
the seu nyimplis, and which may be regarded asa fair speciinen of 
the poetry of that age. 


J Tae Sea Nywrues Dervis, 


How taps that now, when prime is den, 
Another spring-time is begun ?— 
Our hemisphere is overmunne 
With beauty of a second Susne} 


Eecho. A second Sanne. 


What second Sunne hath raies 0 bright, 
“To cause this unacquainted Nghe 7— 
Tis his Exrxa’s matchlese grace, 
Who with her beames doth blese the place, 


Exeho. Doth bleswe the place, 


‘The beauty and virtues of the maiden Sovereign, were the grand 
therpes that larded the daily festivities; and, on the departure of 
the Queen, the sum of her perfections were thus emblazoned in 9 
to-part song: 

‘Oedene againe, Tair Nature's treasure? 

Whose lookes yeeld joyes exceeding measure. 


O come againe, Heav'a's chief delight t 
‘Thine absence makes crernall night. 











progress of vegetation, and minutely investigate its varied. products, 
parry 


‘as well as to enable him ene 


difficulties, and to form 2 more extensive estal 

ton. Here, as before, his plants were systematically arranged; 
and his gardens were opened for the advantage of the scientific, at 
asmall annual subscription, He died in July, 1799, aged about 
Gifty-three years; having for upwards of a 

complained of a great difficulty in breathing, and 

pains, whicl gradually exhausted the powers of life,* 

Between three and four miles south-west from Basingstoke, is. 
the Manor and Park of KEMPSHOT, the ancient scatof the Pink 
family, of whom Ropert Prnx, who attained celebrity. for his 
acquaintance with philosophy and divinity, was born here inthe: 

reign 


* ‘This bingraphical sketch is condensed from amore extended memolr 
in the Gentleman's Magazine for July, 1799 








reign of Queen Elizabeth. He afterwards became Warden of New 
College, Oxford, of which be hmd been admitted perpetual Bellow 
‘in 1596; and ow his death, in 1647, was buried there in the outer 
‘Chapel. The last of his family sold Kempshot about forty years 
‘ago, and it has since passed through various bands to J. C. Cooke, 
JE. the House isa large and handsome brick building, 
~ PROPHAM was the ancient seat of, and gave mame to, the fo 
amily of Popham, who afterwards extended themselves into Somer 
‘setshire and Wiltshire, and some of whom were Sheriffs: of this 
“eounty inthe regs of Edward the Third, Rickard the Second, 
sand Henry the Sixth: the principal branch of this family became 
extinct in the time of the latter. 
STRATTON PARK, an estate formerly belonging to the Dukes of 
| Belford, wasa favorite hunting resilence of the late lamented Mar- 
quis of Tavistock, who is said to have bad a large part of the an- 
ent mansion here pulled down, lest his successors should prefer it 
to Woburn. It now belongs to Sir Francis Baring, Bart. who is 
“smking'considerable improvements in the house and grounds, 
_ (GRANGE PARK, near Northington, was the seat of the Hex- 
‘lege for nearly a century and a half, and till their extinetion on the 
deatleof the late Earl of Northington; afier which, the estate was 
“gold by his sisters and co-heiresses, to Henry Drummond, Esq. a 
-etlebrated Banker, The House was built by Sir Robert Henley, 
“Master of the King’s Bench Office, from the designs of Inigo Jones; 
and Horace Walpole pronounces it one of his best works. Its s- 
“tuation is low: the grounds are varied and beautiful, The Henleys 
in this county; Anthony Henley, who married a 
‘daughter of James, second Earl Berkeley, was a wit of considerable 
fashionable celebrity: Robert, his brother, who succeeded him, was 
“bred to the bar, wid appointed Lord Keeper in 1757: in 1760, he 
“Was createda Peer by the title of Baron Gringe; and four years 
‘sfierwards; he was made Earl of Northingtoa...Robert, his sop, 
‘the second and last Earl, died unmarried, in 1786. 
— 


ALRESFORD, 


Or NEw ALResrorn, as it is sometimes called, to distinguish 
‘it from a village of the same name, a short distance to the north, 


was 














ee ee rare 

t. Augustine, founded by Bishop Peter de Rupibus, im 

32. The original endowments were but savall; yet in 

0 y succeeding its establishneat, a very large proportion 

wous lands were annexed to its possessions. Tie first 
benefactor after the founder, was Sir Adam Gurdon, 
and daring outlaw, who supported the Barovs in the trou- 


in sign of Henry the Third ; and even afler the defeat and 


1 c BeOS Lia Gesde tence Neston. of aliy 
ifiture of bis party. Occasionally quitting his fastnesses, he 
id tion and terror through the adjacent country; tll the 
Papecceaere detennined the gallant Prince Edward to 
ll, lie was attacked im his camp by a body of 
Sete by she Pies in pero, Finding all lost, be 
ofed to escape; but being pursued by Edward, was over- 
liken, wounded, and thrown to the ground. The magnanimity 
‘the Prince was equal to his bravery; and his greatness of mind 
him to convert an enemy to x friend: be raised the 
‘Yeleran, pardoned him, and introduced him to the Queen, 
~ who was then at Guildford, that very evening. ‘This unmerited 
‘and unexpected lenity melted the heart of the rugged Gurdon at 
Ghee; He ecaine in an instant a loyal and useful subject, was 
| and employed ia matters of moment by Edward, whea 

and confides ia till the day of his death. 
Vor. VI. Arei, 1805, = T Among: 
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Ann hit yin te i, " 
piece of land wear the Church, r 


entirely demolished, Among the relics in the po 
sn eoeoeni <oaeertn hee 
In the Saxon times, Selborne was a Royal manor; and Editha, 


of Selborne, wasa Precerrory of Knights’ 


+ White's Antiquities of Selborme from Mat. Paris ee 
az 


+ The Natural History and Antiquities of Selborne,, by this > 
man, is a ¥ery entertaining and instructive work. At was orig 
lished in quarto 5 but the Natoral History has been lately sp 
the Antiquities, and published im two volumes Bro. 


Rue 
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to have had the Gurdon manor-house, and manor of 


= bestowed on them by Johanna, daughter of Sir Adam 
ioned : this Preceptory is not noticed by Bishop 


In the marshy bottoms of WooLMER Forest, many subternt- 

eos trees have been found, and dug up with the peats aud due- 

dry summer of 1741, the extensive sheet of water called 

+ Pond, having been dried up. by the heat, its bed was 

carefully searched, and many hundreds of Roman coins, and some 

medallions, were discovered in it: among them were many of the 
Enuperor Marcus Aurelius, and of the Empress Faustina. 


sind PETERSFIELD, 


Tuouen only « Chapelry to Buriton, is a market and borough 
town, of considerable antiquity, and now chiefly supported by the 
Passage of travellers, it being situated on the high road to Port 
anonth, Its. first charter of incorporation was granted by Queen 
Elizabeth, who vested its. government in a Mayor and Commonalty, 
‘and empowered them to return two members to Parliament; two 
‘teturus had, however, been previously made; the one in the thir- 
ty-fifth of Edward the First; the other in the time of Edward the 
Sixth. The right of election, as determined by a committee of the 
Howse of Commons, in the year 1727, “ is in the freeholders of 
Jands, or ancient ciwelling-houses or shambles, or dwelling-houses 
or shambles built upon ancient foundations, within the said borough:” 
the number of voters is xbout 150. Near the Chapel is an eques- 
trian statue of WiLLiaM THE THIRD, standing ou a lofty pedes- 

to his memory by the late William Jolliffe, Esq. 
of much fame in the political anzals of this borough, The num- 
ber of houses in this parish, was returned under the clauses of the 
Population Act, at 208; that of inhabitants ut 1159. 

MAPLEDURHAM, about two imiles south of Petersfield, was 
the sent, and some time residence, of the historian Edward Gib- 
‘bon, Esq. whose father purchased the estate in the reign of George 
thé First from tlie heirs at lav of Ralph Buckwal, Esq. and it was 

PB afterwards 





mae 


septa: 
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walls of the present Cherch, which stands within about twenty yards, 
this opinion, are demonstrative of the 

them refer to Aslan de Port; und both of them 

‘evince, that the bnilding on which they appear, was rebuilt, oF 

renovated, on the ancient site. ‘The tower of the present Churelr 

is also’ ina \iderent order of architecture from the other parts, 

whieh are in the pointed style. On Onp Wixcnesr ar Hint, a 


, About three: mie northwestward from Bishops Wal- 

of Da. Eowarn Youno, the fardimed 

Sepia oni Thorghts. He was bom in Jane, 1681: his 
father was then Fellow of Winchester College, and Reetor of this 
parish; but he afterwards resigned his tellowship, and was appoint- 
ed Chaplain to: King William and Qucen Mary, and made Dean 
‘of Sarum, ‘The Dean placed his son upon the foundation of Wine 
c vwhere be bad himself beea educated: from this 
seminary, in his nineteenth year, he was removed to New College, 
Oxford: hence, be removed to Corpus Christi College; and again, 
‘to All Souls, where he was nominated to a law fellow 
‘Tennison, Ln 1714, he took his degree as 

Bachelor of Civil Laws; and five years afterwards, his Doctor's 
degree, His application and learning may be inferred from a sin- 
-the atheist Tindal, who spent much of his tine at 

AD Souls, and used to argue with him on topics of  religiow, 
The other boys; said Tiwlal, * L.can always answer, because 1 
always know whence they have their arguments, which I aye read 
@ himdred times; but that fellow, Young, is coutinually pestering 
‘tie With something of his own.” Young, however, is most known 
“a8 @ flock; and though ambitiou prompted him to yeature upon 


af polities, he obtaiued frau it but littie celebrity, 
promotion, In May, 3731, he sarried Lady Elizabeth 


© Tee; daughter to the Ear! of Lickficld, and widow of Colonel Lee, 


Dy whom she had had three children; one of whom, who has been 
always considered as the poct’s Narcissa, died in her seventeenth 
Ts year, 
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was buildid of brik and timbre by Bishop 
Langton; the residew of the inver part is all of stone.” This ima- 


wor, which includes Waltham Chace, bas belonged, from tine im- 
memorial, to the See of Winchester: Semper fuit de Episcopatw, 
is the memorauum concerning it in the Domesday Book, The 
town is still small, as in Leland’s time, but enjoys. a good trade, 
‘and sends large quantities of leather to Guernsey aud London, 
and to the neighbouring fairs. The population of this parish in 
‘1801, was returned at 1773; the aumber of houses at 191. 

‘Phe Bishop's Pazace, or Caste, is situated on the south- 
‘west Side of the town, and still exhibits traces of its ancient mag- 
‘aificence. It way originally built by Bishop Heury de Blois, bro- 
ther to King Stephen; but was altered and repaired by many suc- 
‘ceeding Bishops. Much of its grandeur was probably owing to 
“the architectural taste of William of Wykeham, who made it his 
“favorite residence, and here terminated his active career at the age 

. The area of the outer or base court, which, according 

Loland, was built by Bishop Langton, is now a farm-yard: the 

‘of several brick chimmnies, apparently of the time of that 
Prelate, are still to be seen ou the north side, The Great Hall, in 
‘the secont! or inner court, the front wall of which remains alinost 
qolire, was sixty-six feet in length, twenty-seven in width, and 
“twenty-five high, and lighted by five large windows of magnificent 
‘proportions: the ruins are mantled with ivy, Besides the Hall, 
bere are the remains of a tower, about seventeen feet square, 
‘Dis Castle was demolished in the Civil Wars; the Bishop's park is 
bow a form. 

In the early part of the bast century, this neighbourhood yas in- 
fested by « notorious gang of deer-stealers, who, from their custom 
@ blacking: their faces before they sallied forth to commit their 
depredations in, the. adjacent forests, obtained the name of WAt- 
‘THAD Bracks. So strange was the infatuation, indeed, that, for a 
time, mo young person, unless he was a Huncer, to use their own 
‘phrase, was allowed to be possessed of either manhood or gallantry.” 

Ts At 


” » White's History, S&c.-of Selbome, p. 17, 18. 











with persoual property of, the value of 60,0001, to. the Pa 
of Great Britain, in trust for the use of “ the poo 


was here when the Duke of Buckingham, whom be 1 
panied thus far from London, was assassinated by Felton at } 
mouth. 


PORTSDOWN HILL is a narrow, lofly entinence, n 
and west for nearly seven miles: the upper part consists ¢ 


whole length. The dark bluc tints of the New Porest mi 
‘the horizon in the west: on the north, the eye comuiat 
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tewsive Vale of the Forest of Bere; not as in ancient times, imper- 
‘Vous and inaccessible, but agreeably interspersed with inclosures, 
corfiekds, and cottages; and on the east, the graceful spire of 
‘Chichester Cathedral appears rising above the level of the wolds 
of Sussex, ‘To enliven and animate the whole, multitudes of ships 
‘and vesels, of every denomination and size, are seen navigating 
the chatinel, or remaining stationary in the harbour and Dock-vard 
of Portsmouth. On the eastern extremity of Portsdown, a Tele- 
graph Was erected during the last war. On Portsdown Hill, an 
aumual Fair is held on the twenty-sixth of July, for the sale of 
goods, Wearing apparel, grocery wares, toys, horses, cheese, Ac. 
‘The fiir is attended by great multitudes of people; and all kind of 
‘sports, Including horse-racing, are carried on during its continuance, 
Its contiguity to Portsmouth renders it of much use to the suzall 
traders and shop-keepers of that town. 

Neat the bottom of Portsdown Hill is PURBROOK, fate the 
sat of Charles Taylor, Esq. by whose liudable attention to agn- 
ealtsre, the surrounding lands bave been greatly improved. The 
‘Mansion erected by that gentleman, is » hundsome building, with 
detached wings for offices, 


HAVANT 


Ts & neat and respectable town, consisting principally of one 
Yong street, crossed by a second at right angles. Here, in the 
morning of the twenty-fifth of October, 1734, a shock of an earth- 
quake was felt, which continued for two or three minutes; and, 
after 4 short intermission, another shock, which lasted a similor 
#pace of time, was also experienced: no damage was dane; but 
the tremulous motion that accompanied the shocks spread great 
alarm. ‘The number of houses in this town, as retuned in 1801, 
Was 345; that of iuhabitants, 1670; the latter are chiefly support. 
ed by fowling and fishing. The market was granted by King 
Jolin, probably through the intercession of the Monks af Winches 
fer, to whom the manor was granted by Etheired. The Chueh is 
dedicated to St. Faith, and stands in the centre of the town: it is 
fhuilt in the form of » cross, with « tower rising from the intersece 

tion; 
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In the keep, which forms the north-west angle of the Castle, 
« ‘architecture of the Saxon and Norman periods, aud 
ages, to the time of Queen Elizabeth, are plainly 

“fo be seen. The great tower is lofty, and contains two vaults, or 
“dungeons, at bottom; with the remus of three double apartments 
San ey -90, manny seteral stories: its walls are nearly eight 
its external dimensions on the north and south, fit} 

and on the east and west, fifty-eight fect. All the 

is from narrow loop-holes; excepting only in the 

_ where, on two sides, in what appears to have been the 

state apartments, are small windows in the very plainest Saxon 
‘all the windows are on the sides, within the area. Adjacent 

on the east, and, indeed, immediately connected 

fare; the remains of a building which appears to lave been 


onto this tower, which, in its Original construction, 


li surround the inuer court, were unquestionably erect- 
rman times, and, as supposed, between the period 
and the reign of Edward the First. 


i Sreatacining, ballad various poe i 
Oses, With apartments over them for lodging the gar 
rrants; and also a grand stair-case, leading into. the 
But the original destination of all the parts in this 
Castle cannot now be ascertained, as they have fre 

rect during the last century. The most curious part, 
this inner, or Norman court, as itsmay be called, is 
atrance, which opens from the outer area on the east. 
ity on this skle was a poble portal, with an obtuse 
j; arul in this was a great strong gate, about eight feet 
Apri, 1805. U wide: 


* Manimenta Antiqua, Vol. Il. p. 27. 
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Ornaments: the arch of the west doorway has likewise some other 
‘Omaincatal mouldings; and all of them spring from two columns 
Go each side, with sculptured capitals: the great west window is 
Dricked Wp. Here it was that Henry the First founded the Priory 
Of Black Canons, afterwards removed to Southwick. Within the 
Chute is a monsiment to the memory of Six THomAs CoRN- 
WALLIs, Kut. Groom Porter to Queen Elizabeth, and James the 
‘First, who died in November, 1618: his bust represents him with 
‘short hair and ‘beard, and a sash over his shoulder, The tout is 
“euirious. 
4 Iw the rolls of Parliament, eighteenth of Edward the First, 
Ramo 1290, a complaint is exhibited against Henry Huse, Consta- 
De oF the King’s Castle of Porchester, reciting that John, Bishop 
of Winehester, being absent in foreign parts on the King’s service, 
lund all his possessions being in the King’s protection, he the said 
“Henry, with bis armed men, foresters, ani others unknown, hunted 
“at their pleasure in the free chace of the said Bishop,” 
"Ii the year 1299, twenty-seventh of Edward the First, the 
‘town amd Castle of Porchester, with the forest, then valued at 
AGL 1Ss. were settled om Queen Margaret as part of her dower: 
“Grid ia a register of the Abbey of Glastonbury, it appears that, in 
“Whe twelftfi of Edward the Third, John Hacket, Lieutenant to the 
Earl of Arundel, was Constable of this Castle; for the defence of 
Whidh, and the guard of Portsmouth, the Abbot was bound to 
“Find thiree men at arms for his lands in Wiltshire, and one for those 
“Ww Berks? This Castle descemted from the Nortons of Southwick, 
“Hi the sane manner as their other estates, to the late Robert This 
“ethwayie, Esq. of whose family it has been rented by Govern- 
Went, since it became a place of confinement for prisoners, ‘The 
“Prisoners are lodged in ranges of wooden buildings two stories high, 
“erected on Wie north side of the great court, whieh is separated 
“Hromi the south side by a double picketing, so disposed as to 
“Teave a passage through the Castle from gate to gate, In another 
range of building, that extends towards the mikkdle of the area 
ue from 


© Grose's Antiquities, Vol. II, p. 214. 
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whole importanoe to the naval establishment at Partsnouth. Slobpe, 
and smaller vessels, are built bere; and a considerable trade ip coal 
and corm is carried on. “The government of the town is vested in 
a Bailiff, two Constables, and two Ale-tasters. The number of 
Bouses, as returned imider the late act, was 555: that of inkkabe 
tants, 3030, ‘The neighbourhood is pleasust, and ealivened by 
‘various handsome seats, 


TITCHFIELD, 


Asour three miles westward from Paréham, is a sumll town, 
Pleasan{ly situated! near the ‘Titchfield River, and iihabited by many 
tespectable families. ‘The Church is 9 spacious fabric, of the work- 
‘miaishipy of different ages; the north side is reported to Inve been 
built by Williant of Wycktian ; the south side is more ancient. In 
the part called the south chancel, is an interesting monument to 


‘the inemory of Six 'THom As WrrorHes.ey, afterwards first Earl 
‘of Southampton; Jane, bis Lady; and Henry, their son, the 
second Earl; all of whom are represented by effigies on the 
(omb, Four fairs are held here antwally, Under the act of 1801, 
the houses in this parish were enumerated at 554; and the inkabi- 
at 2949. 

‘At a short distance from this town, on the north, are the ruins 
of TITCHFIELD HOUSE, the ancient seat of the Wriothesleys, 
It wis erected, by tle first Earl of Southampton, om the site aud 
with the materials of an Anney, founded for Premonstnitensian 
Canons, by Bishop Peter de Rupibus, in the year 1291, The an- 
mual revenues of this establishment, at the period of the Disso- 
lution, amounted, according to Dugdale, to 249L 16s. 1d. but 
according to Speed, to 2901, 19% 44d. Its possessions were 
then granted by Henry the Eiglith to his favorite Secretary, Wrio- 
thesley, who built bere, says Lelanl, “ a righte statelie house em- 
hattled, and having a gooulie gate, and a conducte castelid in the 
middle of the court of if, in the very same place wher the late 
Monasterie stoode.” This buikting is now in a very dilapitated 
state, the entrance gateway being the principal part left standing; 

Us sixteen 
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&ee that extends from Weovil to Stoke, or more pro- 
Allverstoke Lake. Within the works on the Wrovtt. side, 
s Brecery, aml Cooperage, with an immense range of 
arom wine, malt, hops, &c. ‘This place communicates 
with the sea by means of a lange bason und canal, with extensive 
quays, where vesels of considerable burthen can take in their 
stores. Many stall sloops belonging to Weavil are employed ia 
the conyeyunce of wine, beer, ami water, to the ships in the far 
On the Weovil sie are also the new Barracks, an exten 
sive range of buildings, with every convenience for a great mumber 
‘of men. 
__ The approach to Gosport by water is extremely fine, as the va- 
at and Jarge piles of buiddiag in its vicinity, are then seen 
at advusitage: and the town itself, considered as « sea-port, 
ami hamisome. The principal street extends west- 
the harbour to the works, but is somewhat obstructed 
Hhouse; others run parallel with this, and, like it, 
“Bre crossed by various lesser streets, &c, Exclusive of these, dif 
{ranges of building extend along the shore, wal near the far 
_for the most part consisting of respectable houses. 
| Gosport is a chapelry to the neighbouring village of Alverstoke, 
isa spacious building, stunding in a large well-planted 
cemetery, to the south of the town. ‘The interior is neat, and die 
into a middle and two side aisles: the organ was formerly 
ie of the Duke of Chundos, of Canons, Here iy also a 
Jarge Mecting-bouse for Dissenters, and a Chapel for Roman Ca- 
tholies, Several Charity-Schools lave been established bere by 
subscription; together with some Alms-Howses for distressed wi- 
dows; and a large, airy and commodious !'erk-House for the por, 
‘The markets are held three days weekly, anil are much frequented ; 
fish and vegetables are sold here in great plenty; the latter are not 
Drought from a considerable distance inland, but uso from 
the Isle of Wight, Here are several Breweries, und a very ex- 
Tron Foundry, where numerous articles ure manufactured 
¢ Government by contract. ‘ibe amusements of the more r- 
spectable lasses are sought in a monthly assembly, with occasional 
Use concerts: 
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~ Nbout three quarters of a mile south-west from Hasler Hospital, 
is FORT MONKTON, a modern and regular fortification, exeeed- 
ingly strong, antl defended by thirty-two pieces of heavy ordnance: 
fo the westward, ranges.a strong Redoubt; and this, together with 
the fort, effectually secures this part of the coast. On the shore to 
the eastward, 2 Iigh and massive stone Wall has been erected, to 
(preserve the land from the ravages of the sea, + 
_ Still further to the east, and near the extremity of the neck of 
hail which bounds the entrance of the harbour on this side, is the 
Biocs: House, a very strong fort, defended by a tremendous 


——_— 


THE ISLE OF PORTSEA, 


SWarer includes the naval arvenal of Portsmouth within its 
Timits, is Wholly surrounded by the sea; its eastern boundary being 
formed! by Portsmouth Harbour, and its western side by Langstone 


Harbour, while a narrow channel communicating between them, 
Separates it from the nmin land on the north; the high sea 
washes its southern shores, Its circumference is about sixteen 
Wiles; its tength, from north to south, being nearly five; and its 
breadth, i the widest part, between three and four, ‘The culti- 
Vated land is chiefly arable; and some of the firms are of cousider- 
iille size. 11s populiition i very great; as, exclusive of the towns 
of Portsmouth, and Portsea, it includes several considerable villages 
and Iauiléts; as the Halfway Houses, Kingston Cross, Kingston, 
Hilisen, We, Orr the band sitle it is deferwted by extensive fortifi- 
eitions, calles) tie Lines; aud next the sea, by various forts ind 
hatteries. On the east side are several Salterns, und # large tract 
OF extrparochial lind ranging along the borders of Langstone 
Harbour, Partof the manor belongs to the College at Winches 
ter, it having been granted to the Nexon Minster by Queen Ethele 
fleda, wife of King Edgar. The communication with the main land 
ts by two bridges, secured by a triple entrenchment; the one for 
‘the entrance, the other for the departure of passengers, Hence, 
Bdirect road extends to the important towns of 

PORTSMOUTH 
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‘of an annual fair for fifteen clays, and a weekly market; together 
swith all the immunities, &c. enjoyed hy the citizens of Winchester 
sand Oxford. As a consequence of this charter, the ithabitants re- 
sequested the presence of the itinerant Justices, and preseisted Heury 
“the Third with three casks of wine, in order to. prevail on him to 
scommand their attendance. In the beginning of the reign of 
i Second, the town was burt by the French, its grow- 
liaving. excited the jealousy of that nation; and several 
“gitterapts have been since made by them to destroy it by the same 
caneans. Edward. the Fourth, fully sensible of the importance of 
Sbiis port to the ising glory of the British navy, began 10 secure it 
5 aod Richard the Third, impressed by siailar 
‘Meas, cared on and extended the works which his predecessor 
Akad commenced, From this period it gradually increased in 
‘Strength as well as consequence; till, in the reign of Henry the 
Eighth, it had become the principal aaval arsenal in Eaghand; if 
not, imleed, the only port deserving that appeliation, Leland, 
who visited it in this reign, describes it as follows: 

The land heere, on the east site of Portesmuth haven, rennith 
farther by a great way strait into the se, by south-est from the 
haven-mouth, than it doeth at the west poynte. There is, at this 
point of the haven, Portesmuth toun, and a great round toutre, 
almost doble in quantite and strenkith to that that is on the west 
side of the haven, right agayn it; and heere isa mighty chaine of 
prey to draw from towre to towre. About a quarter of a mile 
‘above this tourre isa great. dok for shippes, and yn this dok lyeth 
path of the rybbes of the Henry, Grace of Dicu, one of the biggest 
shippes that hath beene made in hominum memoria.” Ther be 
ahove this dok crekes in this part of the haven. 
~The towne of Portesmuth is murid from the est tour a forough 
Tength with amudde waulle armid with tymbre, whereon be great 

“ peaces 


® This ship is represented in the painting formerly at Windsor (soe 
Vol, Lp. 215) of The Ewbarkation of Henry the Eighth at Dover, pre- 
to his interview with Francis the Firs in Le Champ de Dr 
@Or, “This picture, with its companion, representing the Jnfervi 
Self, has been larely prevented by his Majesty to the Antiquarian Society. 
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{uty OF ‘their vasious stores.* In this reign, long after the famed 
Interview in Le Champ de Drap d'Or, Francis the First, having 
quarrelled with Henry, fitted out a vast fleet, under the command 
of D'Annebaut, Admiral of France; who, in July, 154%, came off 
the Islevof Wight, and stretched along the shore to St. Helen’s, 
with intent to destroy Portsmouth. The English fleet, under Vie 
‘count Lisle, in the Great Harry, anchored off Spithead to receive 
them; and w distant cannonade continued for two days between 
the two'fleets; but the French at length hauled their wind, and 
after plundering some part of the Isle of Wight, retired to their 
‘own coasts. During the engagement, the Mary Rose, one of the 
Targest of the English ships, and commandedbhy Sir George Carew, 
‘was overpowered by the weight of Ler own ordnance, and heeling 
‘greatly, the water rushed in at her port-holes, and sunk her: by 
this accident wearly G00 men, with Sir George, were drowned. 

~ Even iv the time of Edward the Sixth, Portsmouth was almost 
‘the only naval station, and the only Dock-Yard that could be ean 
sidered as a/national one, All the ships that Britain could then 
Boast, anid! which, including galleys, pinnaces, ‘and row.barges, 
Were fifty-three, lay in this port ; with the exception of two at Dept- 
‘ford strand, and one, the Henry, Grace de Diew, at Woolwieh+ 
‘Phe Whole number of men belonging to these vesels, including 
soldiers, marines, and gunners, was 7780, Edward seems to have 
been deeply impressed with the necessity of making Portsmouth 
‘Impervious to attack, as appears from his letter to his friend Bar- 
asiby FitzPatrick, written during his progress in 1552, and fust 
published by Horace Walpole, 

“From thes," writes the youthfal Sovereign, * we went to Por- 
tisnouth toune, and there viewed not only the toune itself, and the 
Haven, bat also divers bulwarkes; in viewing of which, we find the 
Bulwarkes chargeable, massie, and ramparted, but il ficioned, iL 
flanked, amd set in unmete places; the toune weak in comparison 

, of 


¥ See Archrologia, Vol. VI p. 179, Sc. 


4 Merchant's vewels are of course not included in this statement. 
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‘themy could only be made in front; amd even there, but 00 few 
points. The surrounding country is also so low, as to be complete- 
fy commanded by the elevation of the works, which are freed with 
glone, 25 fir asthe angles of the parapet, The ditches are wide 
and deep; ant the whole line is further strengthened by strong and 
enpacions outworks. At the head of the creck which separates 
Portes from Portsmouth, is an extensive ravelin, which connects 
‘these works with those of the latter town: the communication be- 
tween the towns is preserved by a long bridge, which leads to St. 
Thomas's Gate, 

‘The fortifications on the Portsmouth side, extending along the 
beech, from the town to Soutl-Sea Castle, dorm a noble semicir- 
ular termce, which is planted with clus, and being kept iu excel 
fent order, makes a delightful promenade, upwards of a mile in 
Aeogtl. From the Platform, which is more immediately the resort 
‘of company, is an extremely five sea-view, including the anchorage 
tt Spitheatl, and the Isle of Wight in the distance; the more con- 
figuous scenes are scarcely less beautiful, 

“The great and progressive increase in the naval establisluments 
and trade of Portsmouth, and the vast augmentation of buildings 
dependant thereon, at length rendered the town by far too snuall 
for its population; and early in the fast century, but not till thes, 
‘Mi open common, on the north side, was chosen as the most con- 
‘Yenient spot for additiowal houses, As these became inlmbited, 
Tew ones were erected, and were again rapidly increased by others, 
il the new buildings assumed the appearance of a spacious suburb, 
and were denominated for many years, by the general mane af the 
Common, or Portemouth Common. Still increasing with an almost 
unparalicled rapidity, the offspring outgrew its parent town, which 
Aying within the old fortifications, presented uo vacant syste for 
additions! buiklings, Assuming consequence with extent, its ori- 
ginal name of the Common was discarded, and in au Act of the 
Legislature, passed in the year 1 for paving, and otherwise 
tmproving, the place, it displays its rising honors under the sappel- 
tation of “ The Town of Porrsea.” Eveu in the subtirbs of this 
new town, and beyoml the fortifications that environ it, several 
ranges of building have been erected of late years. ‘The 
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Woodern \Ciizpel)\in ‘the: éupoka of wich is hung the bell that be 
onged fo the unfortunate Koyal George, lost in the bosom of se 
‘ehrity, while ‘careening at Spithead, Not far distant is the New 
‘Guard-Howse, having a handsome portico, bap hprplianineed 
Yo Cumberland-Street. 
~ Passing the Anchor Wharf, where a very extensive range of ai- 
chors:of every dimension are kept ready for immediate service, the 
‘attracts notice. This isa spacious pile, three stories 
high, and of vast length; its adineasurement, in this respect, be- 
ing 1094 feet; its breadth is fifty-four feet. Here the cables are 
formed, a-work of immense labor; bat of tate years mack fiteili- 
‘tated by the use of niachives. ‘The cables are twisted in the lower 
‘ones the vurious processes of spinning the hemp, 
sand preparing the threads, are carried on. The operations in this 
Alivision of the'yard are particularly ingeaious, and highly interesting. 
Leaving the stables and other buildings on the right, and pass- 
‘ing varidas store-honses, and piles of timber for the service of the 
yard, the visitor enters a kind of square, the east side of which is 
formed ‘by a row of handsome houses, inhabited by the principal 
‘officers, and) the north and south by a varicty of offices, store 
bourses, &c. the west side is open, In the centre of this square, 
ona marble pedestal, is'a gilt stame of WiLLtAM THE THIRD, in 
a Roman habit; this was the gift of Colonel Richard Norton, of 
Southwick Park. ‘The area of the square'is used as a repository 
‘for timber, immense quantities of which are here piled up. 
| Proceeiling to ‘the vast building called the Anchor Forge, the 
siglitand hearing are both confounded by the terrific din, and Cy- 
clopean scenes that spread throagh this abode of horrid inmgery, 
‘Mie large and dusky figures of the workmen, sometimes glaring 
With the reflection of the immense fires, at others obscured, or 
dimly seen through the dismal volumes of smoke that arise “ on all 
‘ides ronnd” ‘the sullen sound of the enormous sledges, the lighter 
Gankitig OF We hammers, and the sparkling of the metal as it is 
trished into form by the descending stroke, all combine most 
powerfully to impress the mind with sensations of fearful admira- 
foo. ‘The labor of the Cyclops in the caverns of Etna, cannot be 
Vou. VE. Aprin, 2805. x more 
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van industry seem too weak and impotent to achieve the impor- 
tant works that are here displayed. To what, however, is the la- 
hor of man, practically exerted, absolutely incompetent? Even 
othe inflexible and knarled oak* bends to the efforts of his power; 
“sand the proud fabric that stems the ocean's msh, and braves the 
horrors.of the midnight storm, is indebted for its creation and se- 
curity, to his activity and persevering exertions. 
~The number of workmen employed in the Portsmouth Yard is 
“very great, bat varies consklerably, according to the business to 
be executed, and to the more or less dispatch that may be neces- 
sary. Even iu peaceable times, upwards of 2000 men are com- 
monly engaged in its different departments; but in times of war, 
this number is frequently doubled, and even 5000 persons have 
~beenemployed liere together... The officers, who have regular ap- 
=» peintments, consist. of a Commissioner, whose salary is 8001. per 
annum, with three Clerks; a Clerk of the Cheque, a Store-keeper, 
+4 Master Shipwright, a Surveyor's Clerk, two Master's Attendants, 
an Extra Master Attendant, three Assistant Master's Shipwright, a 
Clerk of the Rope Yard, a Master Rope-Maker, a Boatswain, a Pur- 
Syeyor, a Master Boat-Builder, Chaplain, Surgeon, &c. Here, as at 
Plymouth, the workmen have lad of late years, an extra allowance 
of six-pence daily in lieu of chips, which were formerly considered 
‘as perquisites, 
+ Though every. precaution that can be devised, is taken to guard 
* ggalnst the destructive clement of fire, three great conflagrations 
‘Mbave occurred here since the year 1760: the first of these appears 
tollaye, been accidental; but the second was, most probably, the 
vefioct of design, a8, the last undoubtedly was. The first com- 
menced in the night of the third of July, and raged for a long time 
with amazing fury. The night had been extremely tempestuous; 
the thunder was awfully foud, and the flashes of lightuing were 
‘wncomunonly vivid: the weather had also been uncommonly sultry. 
‘Many liundred tons of tar, oil, and other combustibles, were con- 
“Sumed, besides 1050 tons of hemp, 500 tons of cordage, and about 
X2 700 


“ Shakespeare. 
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‘the penalty of the law, he mate all the reparation ix his power, 
by pointing ont some effectual measures for securing tlie Docks 
‘Wares from: similar attempts. 

‘The Gu Ware inchules several ranges of building for the 
‘Peception of the navaland military artillery, sores, &c. Some of 
the storehouses are very large, particularly two, which, with their 
dependencies, are adapted to contain all kinds of necessaries for 
the sucklen equipment both of a flect amd army. On the wharf 
i the grand depot for guns, carrouades, and mortars, with shot 
‘gaid shells of almost every dimension and weight: these are ranged 
int immense piles of a pyramijlical form, Here also, in times of 
peste, the guns fiom all the ships that are laid up, iy ordivary® ag 
‘Atfis port, are lodged; each ship's guns being kept. in a separate 
fier, while the carriages ure deposited away in the sume regular 
maniier in) proper store-honses; 90 that all may be re-lelivered at 
@imoment’s notice. . The Swall Armoury isa spacious huibling, of 
Tate erection, silficiently large to contain ars for 25,000 men; 
the arms’ are arranged wader various figures in, exact orders the 
roonis below ure appropriated to. the artificers who are, employed 
du keeping the arms in perfect readiness for service. The, houses 
fobabited by the Storekeeper, and other. officers, who haye the 
‘care of the orduance, are handsome structures, 

The principal baildings dependeat ov this grand uayal empori- 
gam, on the Portsmouth side, are the Vietualling Office, the Go. 
Yermmient House, the houses of the Lientenant Governor, and 
Port Admiral; and the Marine and Military Barracks, The Vice 
fualling Office comprebends several extensive ranges of building, 
including wnoble house for the Agent Victualler, and a large Store- 
hotie, runving the entire length: of St, Thomas's Street, and com 
falving the provisions and liquors for the supply of the navy :. in 
the other buildings the beef und pork are prepared atl salted, the 
hitenits baked, &c.. The grain for the latter purpose is ground at 
the King's Mill, a building on the Postsea side, erected on piles, 
AP ain expense of nearly 70001. The mill is worked by a stream 

X3 of 


» For an explanation of this term sce Vol. EV. p. 178, (note.) 
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) and enlarged in the year 1796. In the High Street is also 
House, or Town Prison, having different aparigientsior 
The Church, dedicated to St. Thomas 4 Becket,-is a spacious 
building, erected at different periods of time: the tower, which is 
the most modern part, i 120 feet, forming a good mark for sea 
men. Behind the altar is a large anid elaborate mouuwent, or ra- 
ther cenotaph, in memory of the Doxe or BucxrnedAm, have 
ng in the centre a marble urn, in which the heart of that ill-fated 
uobleman is said to be deposited: the Duke's body was buried isi 
Westminister Abbey. ‘The parish Church of Portsen is situated at 
Kingston, a hamlet about two miles distant: this inconvenient cir- 
eumstince, and the augmented population of the town, have ocea- 
sioned two neat Chapels to be built here: these are respectively 
dedicated to St. George and St. John. “The interm) arningement 
of Se. Johin's Chapel is particularly clegant; the altar & pliced in 
Semiicircular recess, seyitrated from the body of the Chapel hy 
‘sereen of Corinthian columns, fluted; the ceiling is richly decorated 
stucco-work, This Chapel was consecrated in the year 1789. 
# these jiluces of worship, there are ten or twelve Metting- 
‘Houses within these towns and the immediate’ environs, principally 
for Dissenters. 
“Among the charitable institutions is a Free Grammar School, 
founded in the last century, by Dr, Smith, a Physician of this town, 
and by whom it was placed under the putromge of the Dean and 
Chapter of Christ Church, Oxford. This hus already become'a 
Finectire; but several other Schools of more effective tise have been 
‘established here; one of them is under the patronaye of « Friendly 
Soritty, and is kept im the Socicry Hull: the honorury members 
‘of ilits society inelule many gentlemen of the first respectability in 
‘Himpshire, Here is also an Alms-Howe for eight poor widows, 
‘of late endowment. The poor of both parishes are chiefly employed 
HH picking oukum; bat the general system under which they are 
mamiged is very distinct; and the rates are in consequence mich 
igher at Portsmouth than at Portsea, where the regulations wre 
ost judicious, ‘The Poor-Howse of Portsmouth is au old build- 
N4 ing, 
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tages: this communicates with Portsmouth by a targe gate, denos 
rninated the Quay Gate, leading directly to the Victualling Office; 
| and, with Portsea, by a road which passes the King’s mills and. gua 
wharf”. Atthe point, and clase to the mouth of the arbour, is 

“Ab high water, Portsmouth-Point is completely insulated; and 
the communication with the town is thea by a draw-bridge, Seve- 
ral extensive Breweries are established at Portsmouth; and-for 
commercial convenience, a Bank lms been erected on the Parade, 

‘The amusements of the upper clisves arc sought in subscription 
assemblies, held at the Crown inn, occasional concerts, &c, These, 
however, have less influence than the pleasures of the Theatre, which 
is-always crowded, and generally suffered to remain open somewhat 
longer than the ‘baw allows,’ Among the diversity of ranks that 
people «maritime town, and particularly one s0'extensive as Usis, 
some profligacy will always obtain admittance; yet, even in this 
respect, Portsmouth has certainly been the subject of undeserved 
reproach, The) unfortunate women, whose general habits have 
gendered them atmenable to. the police, ate mostly confined to 
particular districts, with which, by some late judicious regutations, 
the soldiery aro debarred intercourse, at least openly, The: lite- 
Sars cauancter of Forteyonth is improving, and two newspapers 
are published here. | 

» They general mode -by whieh the inhabitants are supplied with 
water, is inconvenicnt; from the want of reservoirs, or aqueducts, it 
‘is cartied abont in carts, and sold for daily use, A mare enlarged 
degree. of public\spirit would, perhaps, accomplish the desirable 
undertaking of conveying it to the houses through pipes, as in the 
Metropolis: the. springs in the vicinity could certainly be formed 
into a head sufficient tor the regular supply. 

Phe population and munber of houses in this district, are thus 
stated inthe returns made under the act of 1801. Portsmouth: 
houses, 1454; inhabitants, 7339, Portsea: houses, 2554; inha- 
hitants, 14,943, Liberty of Portia, in that part within the Bo- 
rough: houses, 1651; inhabitants, 9384. Guildable part, or 
‘Ficinity of Portsea, beyond the Borough limits: houses, 231;  in- 

bitauts, 
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“wantiges, Portsmouth Harbour possesses almost complete security 
S¥oin assault by sea, by reaton ‘of the various forts or batteries 
‘Bhat defend the approach, and are almost level with the water's 
Sdge. Hardly ‘any Wind that can blow, could have power to en 

shipping moored on’ its wide bosom, so efficctually is it 
sheltered by the position of the surrounding, buxds. 

* During the last war, L’ fuperwcur, of seventy-four guns, and 
Eke Boyse, of winety-cight, were destroyed by fire in this harbour: 
‘Phe former was ove of the prizes taken by Lord’ Howe, ‘on the first 
se@f June, and was set on fire by the accidental ignition of some gon- 
Powder: sho barat to the water's edge; but no further damage was 
‘lone. ‘The destruction of the Boyne was a more tremendous sight: 
his happened on May-day, 1795. The fire broke out aft, with a 
Fresh breeze at south-west, which oocasioned the ames to spread 
‘Ghirotigh the whole ship with extreme rapidity. “Most of the crew 
were saved by the numerous boats that went to assist them; bat 
Ele heat at length became so great, and the danger v0 iiuninent, 
‘hat Wo fiirther assistance could be given; and, ow the tum of the 
‘Tide, she drifted slowly to the eastward, with the fire issuing through 
every porthole. Her lower-deck guns were slotted; and as these 
‘Went off, much danmage was done, und some lives lost, Exactly 

‘at five o'clock, six or seven hours after the fire commenced, and 

Wwhen the blazing wreck had drifted nearly to South-Sea Castle, the 

Mlernagazine blew up, with an explosion that was sensibly felt 

‘over all Portsmouth. ‘The effect was awfully grand; shot and 

Mani feet ar vausporen ax ‘ant! a eolisnin oF 

te asceniled from the inflamed powder, that assumed the most 
Bppearance, before it was dispersed by the winds. Sere. 

Era ‘were blown to atoins by the explosion, and about twenty 

‘of their hands perished. ‘The ships that were leeward when she 
Tegan to drift, got under weigh, and rait down fo St, Helei’s to 

‘the danger, 

~ Yu the fuunous reach of SPitHEAD, and immediately off the en- 

trate of Portsmouth Harboor, at about the distance of « mite, 

The iLfated Royal George lics buried in the ocean. ‘This ship, 
garying 100 guns, and considered as one of the finest in the navy, 
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tence, catised him to be decapitated at Winchester. Earl Roger, 
who fad assembled some forces in aid of his desiga, retired) to his 
Gastle at Hereford; bat being arrested, andl convicted of treasoa, 
to perpetual imprisonment. “* His spiril seems to 
sanbroken by his sufferings; for, at a solemn ccle- 


_ bration of the feast off Easter, the King sent him his robes, whea 


of what was doubtless meant & & com- 
pliment, caused a fire to be nade, and burued them, ‘This being 
‘mported.to the King, he swore by the glory of God, that the Earl 
| should spend the remainder of ‘his life in prison; which oath he’ 
| diaketlyckepty-as:-Roger. was never released, but died in confine- 
‘meat; and the Isle of Wight, with his other lands, escheated to 
‘the Crown" 


_ © Henry the First’ granted the Lordship of this iste, with many 
cotlser Lands in 


| Hampshire; and other counties, to Richard de Red- 
yers, Earl of Devon, who had faithfully adhered to his interests 
‘daring. lis contention. for the Throue with his elder brother, Ro- 
bert, Baldwin, his son, the second Earl, was 2 zealous partizay 
of the ‘Eipress Mand, in whose cause he fortified the Isle; but 


> wae dispossessed by Stephen, and forced to become an exile. 


‘Some accommodation, however, soon afterwards taking place be- 
tween the opposing claimants for empire, his estates and titles were 
‘festored, and descended to his son Richard, from whom they des- 
eended to William de Vernon, a collateral branch of the family, 
aml whose siroame was derived from the place of bis birth m Nor 
mandy, “This nobleman, who was styled Earl of the Iste of Wight, 
was one of the four who supported the silk canopy over Richard 
Coeur de Lion, at his second Coronation at Winchester, after his 
chape from captivity. King John obliged him to pay a fine of 
‘HOmarks, before he would give him permission to exercise the 
right that appertained to his landed possessions; amoog which, 
| me his tenants in the Isle of Wight by military ser 


‘This, and the many similar uets of oppression, exercised by 


Jobn on hiis Barons, occasioned the memorable confedersey which 
Vou, YL May, 1805. ¥ forced: 


* Worley’s ble of Wight, p. 30, 
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_ @f the Duke! of Brittany, who was then in urms against the Frencty 
Monarch» From the numbers that Backed to his standard, he se 
fected abdut forty gentlemen, and 400 of the conmonalty, and 
eritarked with thei tor Brittany in four vessels, These auxiliaries 
‘were clothed im white coats, with red crosses; and, to make thei 
appear the Wore numerous; they were united to 1500 of the Duke's 

© forces; arrayed in the same uniform. Victory, however, proved 
wipropiticns; and in a battle tought at St, Aubin's, Sir Edward, 
nd allithe Engtih were slain, exeept one boy, who reached horse 
with the ritelancholy tidings, There was searcely a family in the 
Isle whos Jost not some relation or other on this mournful occasion, 
To encourige an increase of population, an ect was soon after 
wands passed, probibiting any of the inhabitonts from holding tands, 
farins,/‘0r tithes, above’ the annual rent of ten marks, 

© Whether Sir Edward bad received a grant of the Lordship of 
the Isle-of Wight is uncertain; but, fron: the period of his death, 
ithas continued in the Crown; though some lands, that are an 
vexed to the Castle at Carisbrooke, are held by the Governor jrre 
offcit. The fee.furm of the Isle, together with the Castle, and 
the mabors Of Swainston, Brixton, Thorley, and Wellow, were, 
however, leased for life to Sir Reginald Bray, by Henry the Se 
venth, in the tenth of his reign, subject to aa annual payment to 

ie Crown of 307 marks, 

‘the thae that Edward the First purchased this Lordship 
Spine de Fortibus, its defence was generally entrusted to 
sone person vomited by the Crown, and who was distinguished 
by the appellation of Warden, Captain, or Govervor;, titles which 
obtained in the order bere eoumerated, Richard Worsley, Bsi. 
“gucestor to Sir R. Worsey, Bart, of Appuldurcombe, was Captain 
here in the thirty-sisth of Henry the Eighth, when the French 
tanided 2660 men from the fleet commanded by D'Annebaut¢ 
The enemy held 2 council of war, in Which it was propased, to 
| Montify andl keep! possession of the'fsle; but this being deemed im- 

Y3 practicable 


© Life of Henry the Seventh, by Lord Verulam, p. 48, 62. 


+ See under Portsmouth, p. 317. 














x attempts made to contrive his 
rescue; and the King for a time suffered the vigor ofthis mind to 
Seabee pe ot i Rone ore a 
despondency. 


ashley cesipan 3 Gteytha Zara gehaaa 
(o revive their negociations with the captive Monaro; a mew treaty 
was proposed, and the town of Newport was appointed) as thie 
place of deliberation, Here the King was to enjoy the sane state 
of freedom as when last at Hampton Court; and tobe attended: 
by servants of his own appointment; after giving Ibis Royal word 
not to leave the Isle during the treaty, nor for twenty days after, 
without the advice of both Houses of Parliament, ‘The sway of 
the Parliament was now, however, more nominal: than real; and, 


* Colonel Hammond was ihe Chapiain’s nephew, 
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two months, the army, with Fairfax at their bead, determined to 
seize the King, potwithstanding the pledge that bad been given’ by 
_ the Hause of Commons. Colonel Ewes was dispatebed to the Isle 
of Wight for this purpose; and Hammond, fronr whonr some op- 


, Position was probably expected, was ordered in the mean time to 


‘attend at headquarters, 

On the evening of the twenty-ninth of November, the King:re 
‘ceived! iitimation, through a person in disguise, that the anny 
theant to seize on him that night, Somewhat alarmed, though 


Colonelewas then-sent to make inquiry of Major Rolfe, sehen 
Hammond bad teft 2s Deputy Governor, whether any design of 
that nature was entertained,» Rolfe denied all knowledge of such 


© aavilatent; saying. «* You may assure the King from me, that he 


may rest quietly this wight; for on my life he shall have no distur 
bance this night.”’ The Colonel remarking that he laid great em> 
(phasis on the words vid night, urged him to declare whethicr there 
was any intention of seizing the King atall, Aftersome pause, 
he answered, that’ It was imposible for him to know the’ pur 
Poses Of the army at so great a distance, but that us yet, he had 
peceived no such orders.” After sone further conversation on the 
samie subject, the Colonel returned to inform the King; and was 
‘Again sent back to inquire into the trath of a report which:Charles 
iad jest heard, of w great wumber of troops baving landed on the 
Island that evening, 


S 
© Durinig'the’ short interval. of the Colonel's second absence, the 
King wasiinforbed, that: 2000 foot soldiers weredrawn up rourkd 
Carisbrooke Castle, At this he seemed greatly agitated; exclaiming, 
# Surely'there mast be some very extraordinary business in hand, 
‘thatean emuse such « body of men to be so seeretly landed, and’ 
fi's0 Dittera night as this, exposed to the extremity of the wens 
ther;" the wind ther blowing very high, and the rain filling very 
fet, Expressing, alio, an anxious desire for further information, 
Colonel Copke ayzin oflered his services; aud the night being ex- 

tremely 
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army mean suddenly 'to seize upon your person, mt, by concurring, 
| Greumstatices, should fully convince you of it: supposing also, 
that, beside the paseword, Ihave borses reay at haul, a vessel 
attending, and hourly expecting me at Cowes, myself both ready, 
and desirous of attending your Majesty, and the darkuess of the 
Hight, as it were, suited to the purpose, so that 1 can foresee no 
} ity in thething : the ouly remaining question is, what 
presolve to do?” Afier.a short pause, the King 
Fetamed this \positive answer: * They have promised me, and F 
tiem = 1 will not break first.” 
This reply left very few hopes of shaking the King’s determina: 
| tion; but the-Earl of Lindsay and the Colonel still coutinued to 
press bine to escape: be at length ordered them to retire to resty 
© apd went himself to bed, the Duke of Richmond remaining ia 
wailing. About day-break, the King heard a great knocking at 
his outer door; anil sending the Duke to learn the cause, was in 
formed, that several officers from the arimy were desirous of speaks 
lim. He inunediately gave orders. for their admissions 
when rushing into the bed-chamber before the King could rise trom 
his bed, they abruptly told him, they had orders for his removal: 
Hetinquired, “ Whither?” and was answered, “To the Castle." 
~ # The Castle,” said the King, on receiving: a similar answer to. a 
seeondqquestion, “is no Castle;” but adding, that he was well 
‘eaongh prepared for any Castle; they at length named Hurst Cas 
_ te» “ Indeed,” suid- the Sovereign, “ you could not well have 
| named ’a worse.” ‘Thus was the King’s confidence betrayed; aud 
© the short-lived freedom which he had enjoyed at Newport, proved 
the immediate prelude to captivity and death. 
© fhe Dake of Richmond, observing the anxiety of the officers 
for the imimestiate removal of the King, ordered his breakfast to 
Dethastened 5 yet, before be was well ready, the horses arrived; 
‘gud Charles was hurried away, ‘The Duke 2ccompanied: him for 
‘About two iniles; bat was thea told, ukat he ‘ must go no further? 
oniwhich, he took @ sad farewell of the King, and returned to the 
erred Colac Cathe who were vow 
L Seeewedatidaiings comers They then all Jett the Island, 
f . accompanied 


| 
\ 
e 
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_ cultivated, are wheat, barley, oats, beans, and peas: turnips, clover, 
“trefoil, vetches, rye-grass, and potatoes, are also grown here. The 
rotation of crops varies according to the qualities of the soil: in 
‘the castor and central pirts, the course is wheat, barley, clover, 
amd wheat; but on the stiff lays, the latter is only sown once in 
years: in the southern part, the rotation is wheat, fallow and 
barley, and clover; in the westem part, turnips, barley, 

_ Fye-grass, and wheat, The medium produce of wheat, 
re eters Sesame baie os 
produce of barley and oats is about thirty bushels 

and of beans and pease, about twenty-eight bushels: 

potatoes are very productive, though not greatly in esteem; and 
iimips also yield)a great increase. The meadow lands are ex- 
rich, and produce from one to three tons of fine hay pet 

‘teres ‘The grain és in gencral sown browd-cast; but the drill-system 
‘has been introduced of late years, and found to answer exceedingly 
‘well in the light and sandy soils. The manures are, lime, marh, 


‘find the produce of the farm-yard: wheat is generally sown in Oc- 
tober, ami cut in August. The elevated tracts are mostly appro- 
printed to pusturing sheep; the number annually shor is about 
40,000; the wool is extremely five, and in much repute: the 
Dreed in general use is the Dorsetshire: about 5000 lambs are sold 


‘The Coscs are principally of the Devonshire and the Aklerney 
‘breed, though blended with other kinds: the butter is very good ; 
Dat the cheese, which is mide of the skim-milk, bears the appro 
‘priate name of Isle of Wight Rock: the calves are remarkably fine, 
The Horses are in general large; and as the farmers value them: 
gelves on the strength and beauty of their teams, great pains are 
taken to improve them, ‘The breed of Hoge is somewhat peculiar; 
they are large and tall, and make excellent bacon, 
| Die Climace is extremely salabrious, antl highly favorable to 

its genial qualities, and near approximation in mildness 
regions, may be instanced by the profusion of ge- 

and by the flourishing state of a vine-ptantation in the 

pof Sir R. Worsley, at Appuldurcombe, ‘The central parts 

Vou. Vi. May, 1805. Zz of 
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‘ail fills into the former at the Quay, where the 

“becomes navigable. The houses are disposed into five 
running east and west, and eros by three others 

‘The buildings are mostly of brick; and some of 

idee In the original plan of the town, it was in- 
= tl aon ample at the i 
streets, (o serve as markets for cattle, com, and 

hut ‘the uniformity ‘of this design has been destroyed by 


‘was originally (and stiflis) a Chapel of Ease to Caris- 


i the inhabitants appear to have gradually obtained a 
ecard their ow ministers; and the parish: seems to 
‘considered as independent, for many years previous to 

the Viear of Carisbrooke determined to resume his 
“Tights, and on a vacaney, nominated a minister himself, 
ee oer the inbubitants, ‘This fabric stands ita 
Of ane of the squares of the town: it is spacions, but 

Sates ai oF thiree 2isles, of equal length, separated from 
by pointed arches; at the west end is an embattled 

Tis patron Saint is St, Thomas a Becket, from which cir 
famistafice itis supposed to have bees founded about the time of 
‘Henry the Second; but the architecture is of different periods, 
The various mechgnical instruments, that are sculptured on the 
Soutlt wall, as Iainmers, shears, &c, render the opinion probable, 
that part of the expenses of building was defrayed by a subserip- 
of the town, The pulpit is of wainscot, or- 

Gattiented’ with’ figures curiously carved on the parmels, int alto-re~ 
ting the Cardinal Virtues and the Liberal Arts: uny 

‘ sounding-ourd is the dite 1636, ‘The principal mo- 
tuiment displays a recumbent statue of Sin Eowaxn Horsty, 
Kut, who was Captain of tis Island in the reigl of Queen Eliza- 
Bab. Sir Edward is represented in armour, with short hair, and 
@ quilled ruff, lying on a mat, beneath an ornamented niche. 
4 aw Latin epitaph, expressive of his courage and virtues, with 

|, and the date of his decease, March 29, 1582. 

‘i pele was descended from an yncient family, settled at 
Zs Melcambe, 
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_ Dr. Txomas Jaares, a teamed divine and antiquary, appears 
from Woott,* to have been born in this town about the year 1571. 
‘The tuition of his early years was obtained at Wyckham’s College, 
Winchester, from whicl he was removed to New College, Oxford; 
and became so celebrated for his erudition, that he was esteemed 
‘a living library” He was the first Keeper on the Bodleian foun- 
dation; in which office be assisted the great Camden in ¢ol- 
lecting materials for his Britannia, He was afterwards made Sul 
Pedy of Wells, and had other promotions. His knowledge in the 
Manuscript Fathers was very great; and Wood affirms, that he 
wasthe most industrious and indefatigable writer against popery, 
that had been educated at Oxford since the Reformation,” He 
died ia August, 1629, 
About one mile north from Newport, is that admirable instita- 
tion, the HOUSE OF INDUSTRY; which originated in the year . 
1770, from a meeting of the principal inhabitants of the Isle of 
Wight, assembled for the purpose of discussing the best mode of 
Providing relief for the poor. In this assembly, it was proposed 
fo consolidate the rates of the different. parishes; and to erect a 
Be ra cueeenl rweption et te pos ict hage 
for all, the , purposes of residence, education, and employment. 
was xccordingly made to Parliament for the necessary 
powers; and the design being approved, His Majesty was empow- 
red to grant a Jease of eighty acres of lund in his forest of Parke 
rurst, for the term of 999 years, at the reserved annual rent of 
81, 17s. 9d. and renewable at a fine certain. 
On this ground the House of Industry was immediately began: 
Hi consists of several ranges of building, of sufficient magnitude for 
the 


% Athenw Oxon. p. 537. 


pouth-eastera: these, with 2 few shorter trips, include all the seenery and 
Objects worthy of inspection in the Island, and may be travelled over 
ia five or six days; though the roads are very indifferent, and in some 
Parts absolutely impastable for carriages, excopt in the finest weather: 
‘this probably arises from the roads being repaired by statute law, asthere 
@re no turnpikes throughout the Liland, 
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lac, 00 Tow wages, who shall marry the daughter of a cottage, 
As this bounty is given with reference to the preven= 
R intercourse, those who are known to have hud any 

n out of wedlock, are exeluded.from receiving it, 
: management of this concern is yested in » Corpora- 
tion, styled “ The Guardians of the Poor within the Iske of 
"to which all persons are eligible who possess, in their own 
of their wives, lands or property within the Island 
the poor's-rate, at the yearly value of 501. or are heirs ap- 
‘property, to the annual value of 1001. or are occu- 
iggeePeesincents tegen wih all verter ring nila 
From these twenty-four Directors, and thirty-six act- 
‘are appointed, twelve of whom are removed on the 


‘ind; that of the judicious, and the disinterested. ‘The necessary 
‘officers for the internal government of the house, are appointed by 
the Directors and Guardians, and include a Governor, a Chaplain, 

4 Schoolmaster, a Matron, two Surgeons, # Secretary, 
ke, ‘These have regular salaries; the only officer who fills a re- 
‘sponsible situation without salary, is the Treasurer, ‘That part of 

the cighty acres of land granted by His Majesty, which is not oo 
-expied by the buildings and garden, has been divided into fields, 
and cultivated with every appearance of success. 

At a short distance south-west from the House of Industry, are 
the PARKHURST BARRACKS, aod Mititary Hosprran, 
which have been erected since the year 1778, and contain every 
‘Tequisite accommodation for upwards of 3000 soldiers. The Bar- 
i ‘consist of yarious ranges of building, ranning parallel with 
‘each other; and the principal of them measuring 103 feet and a 
Talfin length. The Hospital is formed by a centre, and two wings, 

offices, as fumigating rooms, baths, &c- Great al- 

ferations have been lately made in this building, and many im- 
provements have been effected. ‘The whole inclosure occupies 

an 
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The most important ers in the erection of this Castle, at least ity 


40 the former; yet, as he was slain on the Continent: 
‘within four years of the Nornsan Invasion, it seems probable that 
eee senna Castle must have been left'to his son. Various 
were made in subsequent reigns; and in the time of 
‘the whole of the original works was surrounded: 
IDs tmkoa tics, ati wll eda ieapaerL 9 
deop moat, and defended by five bastions, ‘The additions and re- 
pairs that have since been made, chiefly regard the improvement 
of some of the interior parts, for the purposes of residence. 
“(The walls of the Norman fortress, including the keep, which is 
probably nore ancient, inclose about an acre and a half of ground, 
‘approaching. in form to » rectangular parallelogram, with the an- 
gles rounded: these angles scx to have been rebuilt when the 
Works were enlarged by Elizabeth, 25 that to the south-east fis 
the date 1601. The keep occupies the summit of an artificial 
mount, between fifly and sixty feet high, situated neat the north- 
€ast angle of the walls; this, as well as the walls, was defended: 
foss. The form of the keep is an irregular poly- 
Bou, About sixty feet broad in its wiklest part, with wally of great 
Mrength and thickuess: some of the angles are streagthéned by 
buttresses of hewn stone, evideutly more modders than the other 
parts. A flight of seventy-two steps leads up the mount to the 
totrance, which was ancieatly defended by a strong double gate 
and portcullis. On the left, within the entrance, is a larger apart. 
2 ment, 








700, lt the then Goxernor, Lord Cutts; bat having been 
sbeateciod,. were. again repaired, and Gtted up, by the 


fl corner of the area, is a platform for cannon, 

pthe reign of Elizabeth: and near the centre of the south 
the remains of a watch-tower. The raias of another 
called Montjoy’s, thougl unquestionably part of the Nor- 
stand at the south-east angle of the area: the walls are 
¢ightoea feet thick, aud the top may. yet be ascend= 

of decayed steps. On the east side are the remains 
other watch-towers, aml some buildings formerly used as 
&e, byt now occupied as offices for the Govemor's 
‘Near the centre of the area, under a ssuall, building, 
00 fo seems, supplsing every. pare water for tho mn 


ete cei that. the fortification erected. by Queen Eliza- 
beth, mast have been raised on the site of some oubworks, or ene 
trenchments, that had previously existed; as the space it includes 
is uot more considerable in extent than the Caste itself is recorded 
to have ogeupied in the Domesday Book; that is, one virgate, or 
The entrance of this modern part corresponds with 
‘that of ‘the original fortress, it being nearly opposite on the west 
Ats form is that of an irregular pentagon, about. threo-quars 
‘of @ mile in circumference; the chief engineer was an Italian, 
ams named 
ore 
ad" "The water is raised by mesns of a tread-wheel, fiftec fect in dia- 
by an Ass, who was promoted to his present office in 
798, on the death of one of his long-eared brethren, thar bad 
the same service twenty-six years. Another of these animals 
im $771, having patiently executed the duties of his station dur« 
‘ng the fong period of forty-five years, When this well is shown to 
‘Mrangers, a curious experiment is generally made, by letting down a 
Tighted lamp, which, in descending, occasions a trong sound, from the 
Fesistance of.ahe sir, like a bollow wind ; and as the lamp rests upow 
the purface ‘of the water, the walling of the well may be distinctly seen, 
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.LtaM KEELING, who is represented. sitting on the deck of 

a ship, with a crown of glory suspended over him: Fides is 

‘on the sail; on the compass, rerlum Dei; and on the an- 

f, Spex. ‘The inscription below the ship informs as, that he 

‘B 1619, having been Groom of the Chamber to James the 

First, and General for the Honorable East tndia Adventurers; it 
concludes thus: 


Fortie and two years in this vessel fraile, 

‘On the rough Seas of Life, did Keeling saily 

A merchant furtanate, a Captain bould, 

A courticr gracicus, yet, alas, not old. 

Bach wealth, experience, oncur, and high praise, 
Few wiane ia twice so manie years or daics. 

Bat what the world admired he deemed tut drome 
For Christ ; witheat Christ all his gains but losse : 
Fee him and his dear love, with merrie cheere, 
‘To the Holy Land bis last course be did steerer 
Faith verved for ails; the Sacred Word for card; 
Hope vas his anchor; Glory bis roward: 

‘And thus with gales of Grace by happy venter, 
‘Throwgh Straits of Death, Heav'es Harbor he did enter. 


The Petony of Carisbrooke, which stood near the Chureh, 
tad also William Fitz-Oshorne for its founder; and was equally 
appropriated to the Abbey of Lyra; and became a Cell of Bene- 
dictines to that foundation. Edward the Third granted it to the 
Abbey of Mont-grace, in Yorkshire; but Henry the Fourth re- 
Mored it to the Monks of Lyra. In the reign of Henry the Fifth, 
it was again seized, with the other Alien Priories, and granted 
to the Abbey of Sheen, in Surrey, to which it continued annexed 
fill the general Dissolution, Few vestiges of the monastic build- 
igs remain; and those are chiefly confined to the out-houses 
and bares of what is still called the Priory-Furm:; the shell of one 
Ff these buildings is 100 fect long, and twenty-five feet brond ; 
‘the walls are richly mantled with ivy. 

GATCOMBE HOUSE, formerly the seat of the younger 
branches of the Worsley family, but now the residence of A. Camp- 

Aag bell, 
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bell, Esq. is beautifully situated on the declivity of a hill, about 
two miles southward from Carisbrooke Castle, Some fine timber 
and coppice wood ornament the grounds; and the scenery derives 
interest from the contiguity of the river Medina, which flows on the 
east side, ‘The house is a regular square building of stone, erected 
by Sir E, Worsley in the year 1750, Near it is GATCOMBE 
Church, in. the chancel of which, in a recess of the north wall, is 
‘an ancient and curious effigies of a Knight carved in oak, supposed 
to represent the founder of the Church. 

‘The manor of GODSHILL was anciently part of the lands of 
the Abbey of Lyra, and its Church was one of the six given to 
that House by William Fitz-Osbome; but after passing through 
various hands, it has become the property of Sir Richard Worsley 
by purchase, The Church is an ancient building, in the form of 
@ cross, occupying the summit of an eminence, and commanding 
some fine prospects, Here are various monuments of the Worsleys, 
and other families: among them, under a richly sculptured arch, 
are the recumbent effigies of Sir Joun Leiou, and Mary 
his Lady, the daughter and tieiress of John Hacket, Esq. who 
died in the reign of Henry the Eighth, On the borders of the 
Lady's robe are the arms of the Hackets, and on each side of herisa 
child: ‘above the arch are three angels holding shields. Near this 
is the monument of Siz James Worsiey, and ANNE his wife, 
danghter of the above: their figures are represented kneeling un- 
der an architrave, supported by two Ionic pillars. "The next mo- 
nument commemorates Siz Ropert Worsiry, who died in 
1747; ant his brother, Henny Worsuezy, Esq. who was Go- 
vernor of Barbadoes, and died in March, 1740: their busts are 
pluced on a sarcophagus: the pediment is supported by pillars of 
marble veined, with the figures of Hope and Fortitude on the 
sides. Here is also a mural monument to the memory of Cap 
TAIN Richarp Wors.ky, son of Sir James, who died in May, 
1565: on this is a long inscription in Latin, containing various his 
torical particulars of the family. 

APPULDURCOMBE, the principal seat of the Worsley famaily, 
and uow the property aad residence of Sir Richard Worsley, Bart. 

2 is 
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is about ont mile south-east from Godshill, Its name is derived 

from the Brith words, ¥ pull y dwr y ceom; signifying the pool 

of water in the hollow or recess of a hill. ‘The manor was an- 

‘part of the possessions of the Abbey of Montsbury, in Nor- 

; ail, after passing through several families, became the 

of Sir James Worsley, of Worsley Hall, in Lancashire, by 

9 hehehe Leigh, of More, in Der- 

‘bysthire, from whom it has descended to the present owner, The 

wake their descent to Sir Elias de Workesley, who atten- 

dell Robert, Duke of Normandy, in his expedition to the Holy 
Land, and died and was interred in the Isle of Rhodes, 

‘A Priory was founded bere in the Norman times, and was 
given to the Abbey of Montsbury, by Richard de Redvers, Earl of 
Devon, Henry the Fourth granted it, during a war with France, 
to the Nuns without Aldgate, in London, who afterwards obtained 
@ grant of all its lands, inclading Appuldurcombe, Sandford, and 
Week, from the above Abbey. The Old Priory-Howse, which ap- 
‘pears to have been a venerable building,* was thoroughly repaired 
in the reign of Elizabeth, and made a family residence; probably 
by Sir Francis Walsingham, who married the widow of Sir James 
Wortley, and held these estates in her right. It was taken down 
in the beginning of tlie last century by Sir Robert Worsley, who, 
aeeording to his own phrase, ‘ left not one stone standing? by him, 
ia the year 1710, the present mansion was begun at a short dis, 
tance from the old Priory: he died, however, before it was com 
pleted; and it remained in a very unfinished state till it came into 
the possession of Sir R, Worsley, who has made considerable ad- 
ditions, and in several instances, departed from the original design. 

‘The situation of this house is extremely fine: it stanils in a spa- 
‘ctous park, in the midst of an amphitheatre of hills, commanding 
‘various extensive and grand prospects: the slope which forms the 
hack-ground, is ornamented with beeches of great size, interspersed 
With large and venerable oaks, The mansion itself’ is built with 

Aas free. 


# See the Engeaving opposite p, 181, in Sir R. Worsley's History of 
the Isle of Wight. 
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free-stone, and, from its magnitude and situation, assumes an ait 
of considerable grandeur; though the singularity of its construction 
detracts from its magnificence, It has four fronts, of the Corin- 
thian order; with projecting buildings advancing from eaeh front, 
and finished with pilasters and pediments of Portland stone: the 
Principal entrance is on the east side. 

‘The interior of this mansion is most superbly decorated with 
sculptures, paintings, and drawings; most of which were collected 
by the present owner, in a tour through Italy, Spain, Greeee, 
Egypt, Asis Minor, and Tartary, during the years 1785, 1786, 
and 1787. The collection was made at a vast expense; Sir Rich- 
ard having freighted ‘a ship for hinwelf and suite, and engaged 
some excellent Artisis to accompany him. ‘The marbles and paiat= 
ings are principally arranged in the Entrance Hall, and ia the apart 
ments on the sume floor; most of the drawings are preserved in 
portfolios, ‘The Hall, which is fifty-four feet long, and twenty 
four broad, is decorated with eight beautiful. louic columns, of a 
composition resembling porphyry. Here many of the sculptures 
are displayed, intermixed with paintings, the judicious arrangement 
of which exhibits great taste. The most eminent of these valia- 
bles will now be described, under their appropriate heads, with- 
out regard to the apartments in which they are placed. 

Among the MARBes is a most beautiful group of Bacohis, and 
his mythological favorite Acratus, winged as a genius; a Cypid, found 
under the Colonna at Rome, and supposed to, be an antique copy 
of the bronze obtained by a stritagem from Prasiteles, by Lais; 
Asctepias, the Priestess of Diana, with a extiogs inscription on the 
plinth, demonstrative of her nature and office; Hercules Ebrins, 
found in Egypt, represented crowned with flowers and ribbons 
an Egyptian Priest, in basaltes; a fragment of an Eeyption Idol; 
Canephora, found at Eleusis; two Antique Chairs, which originally 
belonged to the celebrated Folvius Ursinus; an Hermean statue 
of Sopkocies, found at Athens; Alcibiadcs, from the stme place; 
Anacrcon; Pherecydes, the Philosopher, cotemporary with Thales; a 
bust of Hercules Javenis, with falling locks on each side of the bead, 
Which is covered with the lion's skin; Achilles, a bust dug up im 

the 
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Hee Cammpagee of Rome; Aniline Regulus, w bust; a group of 
ilies, iy aunall, resembling that formerly in the Capitol; a bust of. 
Soppho; 2 bust of Jupiter, finely sculptured ; an Herma of Hercu= 
te, with a close beard; Jupiter and Minerva receiving the vows of 
au Athenian, a basto-relievo, supposed to have been part of a frieze 
‘designed by Phitias, for the Pantheon at Athens; a basso-relievo 
of an antique Syren; a fragment of the Eleusinian Mysteries, 
found at Eleusis; 2 basso-relievo of Piwo, with a youth stand- 
‘ing before him, extremely curious, from displaying representations 
Of the three kinds of cups used for consecrating wine; a fine 
specimen of the antique Terra-cotta, representing in basso-relievo, 
a Man, with Three young Women, washing the statue of the Deity ” 
‘of Lampsaeus with sponge; « large and very beautifully-sculp- 
‘tured basso-relievo of a Bull, the Maxima Victima of Virgil, found 
‘in Magna Grevia, near the ruins of Crotona, and thought to have 
belonged to some ancient temple; a basso-relievo of a Young Wo~ 
‘man caressing Doves, foun in the Isle of Paros, and conjectured 
40 be the work of Praxiteles; a tripod belonging to the monument 
06 Lysicrates, at Athens; and a fragment found at the Sigwan 
Promontory, representing an Aunt and Niece waiting the answer 
of the Oracle.* 

‘The following Paintincs are of the very first degree of merit; 
the whole asemblage, indeed, is extremely fine. 

Hewny tee Eicutn, on pannel; Holbein: this was given by 
‘Henry himself to Sir James Worsley, then Governor of the Isle of 
Wight, afier a visit to Sir James at Appuldurcombe. 

Cmaries Brannon, Duke of Suffolk, and Mary, his wife, 
the Queen Dowager of France; small, on pannel; Mabuse: both 
fiyese pieces are mentioned in Walpole's Ancedotes, 

_ Epwanp rus Sixx; Holbein: a very curious small picture, 
‘iy which Edward is depicted as very young, with a rattle in his 
hand. 


Aas Six 


© Two very simptnoas volumes, descriptive of these Marbles, in Ita 
Higa and English, with engravings, have been printed by Si Richard 
Worley; bet are not to be purchased: a copy is preverved in the Li- 
Byary of the Society of Antiquarics, Somervet-Place. 
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~ Joseph with the infant Christ; Titian: a very valuable picture. 
~ St. Catherine; Murillo. 

Daniel im the Lions’ Den; Rubens. 

"The Stoning of St. Stephen; Titian: a very fine painting, and 
‘in excellent preservation. 

Nymph and Satyr; Rubens. 

‘Susannah and the Elders; Gueremo. 

A View in Italy; Gas, Poussin: the figures by N. Poussin, 

Portrait of a Lady; Rubens. 

A Madona; Guitto, 

A Dead Christ; Annibal Carncei. 

‘The DRrawines are very numerous: among them are two 
Views of Athens; the Head of the Sphinx, and the Pynemids at 
Alexansiria; the Pits where the Mummies are obtained near Cairo; 
the Ruins of the Gymnasium, ut Alexandria; ‘Troas, in Asia Minor; 
the Aquedact of Justinian, near Constantinople; View of Con- 
santinople, and the Harbour called the Golden Horm; Rains of 
the Homariam, near Smyrna; Rains of Hierapolis, in Upper 
Phrygia; and Ruins of a Grand Temple at Corinth: most of these 
drawings are executed upon a lanye scale. 

‘The attractions at Appuldurcombe are not confined to the in- 
terior of the mansion; the Park is well stocked with deer; and 
the grounds ure disposed with much beauty, independent of the 
advantages they have derived from Nature. ‘The prospects also 
from the eminences are extremely fine, and compreliend a great 
portion of the Isle of Wight, as well as Spithead, Portsmouth, 
and the adjacent parts of Hampshire. ‘The artificial ruins called 
Cooke's Castle, which stand on a roeky cliff at a considerable dis- 
tance fo tiie east, form a good object from various points of view, 
On the summit of the principal eminence in the Park, is an obe 
fk of Cornish granite, pearly seventy feet high, ereeted to the 
memory of Sir Robert Worsley, by the present Baronet. 

About two miles directly south from Appuldurcombe Park, on 
the seashore, in one of the most beautifal parts of the Island, 
wear the Church of St. Lawrence, is an elegant COTTAGE, built 
® few years ago by Sir Ricbarcl Worsley, and surrounded by 

grounds 
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grounds of an extremely romantic and picturesque character: Bold 
fragments of jutting rocks, irregular kewns, a crystal rivialet, amd 
natural groups of fine elms, combine to give interest fo the see 
nery; and still more to atiraét attention, om this spot is found: 
the only Viwevarp in England. This hay been raised by Sir 
Richard under the inspection of a French Vignerom, who com 
menced his operations in the year 1792, and the plants wore put 
in the March following: it consists of two plantations, occupying 
about three acres of ground, sheltered from all unfriendly blasts 
by a high range of rocky bills. The vines, which are of the white 
Muscadine and Plant Verd sorts, are plantéd in heds twelve feet 
wide; being so arranged as to leave a foot and a balf between each 
plant. The stems are about eight inches high, with two shoots: 
‘on each stem, which are regularly cut off every spring, and their 
places supplied by other young ones; the shoots are kept at the 
length of two feet, or two fect and a half: a light white wine is 
made from the grapes. ‘The novelty of this plantation, and the 
peculiar beauty of the coast, have atiracted numerous visitants to 
this part of the Istand. 

‘The Church of St, Lawrence is the sunlit in th Eada 
pethaps in the whole Kingdom, its length being not more Unin 
twenty feet, and its breadth only twelve. | 'The greatest part of this 
parish consists of a slip of land, extending about x mile and a half 
along the sea shore, and forming part of the romantic tract called 
UNDERCLIFP, which reaches from a small house, called Knowles, 
on the west, to Bonchurch on the east; a distance of nearly six: 
miles, Above tis singular region, the downs terminate abruptly 
in a steep precipice of limestone rock, which accompanies the Une 
dereliff through its whole length, in an almost uninterrupted line, 
assuming the appearince of an immense stone wall, particularly: 
when seen from any distance. The general elevation of this prec- 
pitous descent is from ninety to one hundred and twenty feet: the 
tract of land immediately beneath it extends to the sea, varying in 
breadth, from a quarter to three quarters of a mile, or upwards, 
“Through this interval of rock and water, colossal fragments of 
stone, torn or sunk from the precipice by sonie great convulsion of 

nalare, 
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miure, lie scattered in the most irregular confusion, These solid 
masses are of such a ponilerous magnitude, that they form emi- 
‘pences of the most capricious shapes; while the intermediate spaces 
‘become deep vallies, in which houses are built, and even ashes 
and elms ure seen to flourish, sheltered from the storms and the 
spray of the sea, by the hospitable and lofty shades of these frag- 
ments, Every spot of this land, that can bear the impression 
af a plough, is uncommonly fertile, and well cultivated; but the 
frnitfal patches are of all sizes and Ggures; and huge rocks, co 
vered with briars, frequently arise from amidst a polygon inclosure 
af two or three acres,* The inequalities and rapid descents of 
‘many of the spots thus cultivated, occasion the ploughing them to 
be a work of considerable difficulty; and five or six horses are in 
some places necessary for that purpose. Many fresh separations 
from the precipices are visible; and the huge fragments beneath, 
frequently discover, by their form, the situations from which they 
lave fallen. The rond below the eliffis stony and irregular; but 
‘tyery inconvenience is compensited by the grandenr of the scenery. 
Ty some particular situations, « very distinct echo is retumed from 
these rocks, even to the repetition of four syllables. 

“About a mile from St, Lawrence is another beautiful retreat, 
called STEEPHILL, now inlsabited by the Earl of Dysart, but 
Formerly belonging to the late Hans Stanley, Esq. who built the 
‘Cottage when Governor of this Isle. It stands on ane of the dis- 
amembered rocks before described, nearly half way between the 
Tase of the precipice and the sea; aud though sunall, is fitted up 
with such elegance. Some beautiful sea-picces, by, Vandevelde, 
‘ornament the interior. The cliffs, which are bere covered with 
shrubs and coppice-wood, afford a fine and umbrageous canopy 
over the walks that have beco formed beneath. The grounds are 
Thid out with great taste. This part of the coast abounds with 
Shellfish of every kind; and vast quantities of crabs and lobsters 
are annually taken in the summer-season; the crab-pots, as they 
‘are called, area sort of baskets made of wicker, The suu-fish is 
sometimes canglit on this shore, A few 


Wyndham’s Picture of the Isie of Wight, 
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. This is the leading feature of the higher parts of this small 
‘the lower parts consist of the same stupendous fragments 
re seen in the other spots of the Underdliff, on some of which 

arise isolated and natural pyrumids.™ 

“Bonxcuvrcn Corrace, the property of —— Hatfield, Esq. 

in & most romantic situation: nearly opposite, is a singular 
E, abruptly starting from the ground; on this, the proprietor of 
has erected a prospect seat, giving it the appearance of 
fort. The village Church is embosomed in fine trees: it is 

‘small building, displaying marks of antiquity, particularly in a 

arch at the entrance. 

“Bobchureh was the birth-place of the gallant Apmumat Hop- 
50%, who having been left an orphan at a very early age, was ap- 
Prenticed to a taylor; but disliking his situation, and inspired by 
the sight of a squadron of men of war coming round Dun-nose, 
he suddenly quitted his work, ran to the beach, jumped into the 
first boat he saw, and plied his oars so skilfully, that he quickly 
teached the Admiral’s ship, where he entered as a sea-boy, Within 
a day or two afterwards, they met a French squadron; and du- 
ing the action that ensued, while the Admiral and his antagonist 
Were engaged yard-arm and yard-ann, young Hobson contrived to, 
wet on board the enemy's ship unperceived, and strack and carried 
‘Off the French flag: at the moment when he regained his own ves- 
Sel, the British tars shouted ‘ Victory,’ without any other cause 
‘than that the enemy’s colors had disappeared, The French crew, 
‘thirown into confusion by this event, ran from their guus, and while 
‘the officers were iveffectually endeavoring to rally them, the Bri- 
Tish seamen boarded their ship, and forced them to surrender, 
At this juncture, Hobson descended from the shrouds with the 
‘French flag wrapped round his arm; and, after triumphantly ex+ 
Uhibiting his prize to the seamen on the main-cleck, he was ordered 
to the quarter-deck, where tle Admiral complimented him on his 
Dravery, and assured him of his protection. From this period his 
{promotion was rapid; and having passed through the inferior ranks 

of 


* Wyndham's ile of Wight, p. 31. 
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having been greatly neglected after the rise of the English nary, 
it became ruinous; but hms of late years been repaired, and 
strengthened, at the expense of Government, and again placed on 
the military establishment : it i now the most considerable fort in 
the Island. Daring the American War, it was attacked by several 
privateers, though without effect, 

CULYER CLIFFS, which rise to the height of G00 feet, and 
terminate the south-eastern extremity of Bimbridge Down, are 
supposed to derive their name from the Saxon Culore, signifying 
@ pigeon: numerous flocks of this species, as well as other kinds 
of birds, breed in the precipitous recesses of the Cliff; which were 
also famous for a peculiar breed of hawks, now less plentiful than 
formerly. An eagle's nest was likewise taken on these sleeps 50 
lately as the year 1780, by one of the gatherers of Samphire, 
whick grows here in abundance, 

At the eastern part of the Cliffs, about fifty or sixty feet below 
the summit, isa natural hollow, called the Herot’s Howe, the 
path to which is steep, narrow, und ragged; only fit to be trod 
by those yho are accustomed to explore the recesses of these erag~ 
gy eminences. This opening is but of small extent, and scarcely 
repays the difficulty of reaching it, untess the idea of danger may 
he supposed to give point to the iuterest. ‘The Cliffs command 
the whole sweep of Saxtown Bay, with Shanklin and Dun-iove itt 
the distance. The views from the sammit of Brs:BR1DGE Down: 
are peculiarly fine, und in some respects superior to Whose from 
any other part of the Istand; particularly at the time of high wa 
ter, when Brading Harbour resembles an extensive lake, surrodnd= 
ed with gentle slopes, covered with wood, ‘The vorthem prospects 
comprehend St. Helen's Road, Spithead, and the 
shores of Hampshire, ‘The peninsula of Bimbridge is extremely 
fertile, and well cultivated. 

The Manor of YAVERLAND was anciently part of the posses 
sions of Sir Thomas de Aula, whose heiress conveyed it to the Ris- 
sels, by marriage, in the reign of Edward the First. Tn the time: 
of Henry the Sixth, it passed by an heiress to Stephen Hathield ; 
and again devolving to females, was purchased, in the first off 

Queen 
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eat ye ee 
= it, about forty years ago, to the Rey. Mr, Wright; and 
io of his issue, to Exeter College, Oxford. The Manor- 
3 a spacious and respectable building, apparently of the 

of Elizabeth, ocenpying a bold situation at the upper end of 
ee Near it is the Church, a small edifice, supposed to 
@ been built hy the Russels: the door-way is onmamented with 

S semicirentar arch, 


BRADING 


Is an ancient market-town, consisting of one long street of irre- 
gular buildings, situated at the upper enil of Brading Haven, to 
Which a convenient quay is attached, with store-houses for com, 
‘&c. The inhabitants were formerly represented in Parliament; 
but were exensed from returning members ou their own petition, 
On account of inability to support them ; each representative hav- 
ing been paid four-pence daily. No charter is extant of an earlier 
date than the first of Edward the Sixth; yet the town was incor. 
porated long before that period; and is still governed by its cor- 
porate officers, consisting of a scniorand junior Bailiff, a Recorder, 
‘and thirteen Jarats, The common seal is encircled with the words, 
Tue Kyno's Towne or Braypynos; and the fee-farm anni 
‘ally paid into the Exchequer is four marks, or 21, 13s, 4d. The 
Town-Hall is 2 small structure near the Cliurch, with a market 


‘Whe Charck is supposed to be the most ancient foundation of 
‘the Kind in the Island: Sir John Oglander attributes its ereetion to 
Wilfrid, Bishop of Chichester, in the year'704,* who is said to have 
“baptised his first convert on this spot. ‘The pillars of the nave are 
evidently of the Saxon order of architecture, ‘It consists of a nave, 
“side aisles, and chancel, with a tower at the west enh; the aisles 
‘@re separated from the nave by pointed arches of different forms ; 
sand at the end of cach aisle is a small Chapel: that to the soath 
‘wis the burial-place of the Oglander family, On the monument 

‘Vou. Vi. May, 1805. Bb of 


© See first leaf of the Old Register Book of this Parish, 














Woorren Barnes is a long narrow causeway, upwards of three 
hundred yards in length, on the high road to Newport. At Woot. 
ten Farm, which includes the tract described as a Park in Speed's 
Survey of this Island, 5 it Ee 
sions ; its girth being forty-seven feet, 

On & commanding eminence, southward from the” 
FERN HILL, the seat of Charles Chute, Esq. The 
erected by the present Lord Bolton ; it bears some resemblance to. 
a Church ; one end consisting of a lofty and handsome tower, rising 
above a single apartment of inferior height and breadth, at the op- 
posite extremity, ‘The prospect of Spithead, and the wdjacent — 
parts of Hampshire, from this eminence, cau scarcely be exceeded — 
in beauty by any view ia the Island, 

On 
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On AgRETON Down, about three miles to the south, several 
ancient Weepons were found near a marl pit, in the year 1735-6. 
Some spear-heacs aud axes were among them, bearing a resem- 
Blance to similur instruments sculptured on Roman altars: on the 
same eminence are two large Barrows.” 

On the east side of the Medina River, about three quarters of a 
mile below Newport, is FAIRLEE, the pleasant seat of Jobn 
White, Esq. ‘The House is a plain building of glazed brick, stand- 
‘ing on 2 gentle eminence sloping to the river. One mile lower, 
and nearly opposite to each other, are the East and Wes Afille, 
two immense piles of brick and stone-work, said to be capable of 
grinding forty loads of com weekly: bere immense quantities of 
hiseuits are made for the use of the navy; these fabrics possessing 
‘every convenience for the purpose, 

At Barton was an Oxatony of Augustines, founded in the 
year 1252, by Jolm de Insula, and dedicated to the Holy Trinity, 
In the reign of Henry the Sixth, it was surrendered to Bishop 
Wainfleet, by whose interest its lands were granted to the College 
at Winchester, The farm-house on this estate includes some part 
of the ancient Oratory; it belongs to Barrington Pope Blachford, 
Esq. whose neighbouring Mansion, called OSBORNE HOUSE, 
formerly teuanted by the Earl of Glencairne, is one of the most 
spacious and best houses in the Island. This building occupies 
the summit of a hill, commanding yome of the finest prospects om 
this part of the coast, 

NORRIS, « handsome moder edifice, built by James Wyatt, 
Esq. for Lord Henry Seymour, stands in a peculiarly fine situation 
near the shore; and comnzands some grand and extensive views of 
Southampton Water, Portsmouth, and the adjacent parts. 

EAST COWES, « thriving hamlet in the parish of Whipping- 
ham, is situated on the east side of the mouth of the Medina Ri- 
ver, and immediately opposite to West Cowes. Many of the 
fouses are respectable; but the buildings are not arranged in 
ny regular form, This is a place of some trade, from its con- 

Bb4 tiguity 


» Archwologia, Vol. TV. p. 113, 
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| thee sell lea: lel ped te 
called Franckeville, by which name it occurs in a 
maps by Aymer, Bishop of Winchester, who bestowed 


by Edward the Second, and Edward the Fourth; 
and was again ratified by Queen Elizabeth, in the twenty-seventh 
‘of whose reign the inhnbitants were first represented in Parliament, 
|The Meibers are chosen in the Town-Hall, which stands on an 
‘overlooking ont of the erecks of Newtown Harbour: the 
Vag or eben, as determined by the House of Commons in 
1729, is vested in the Mayor and Burgesses having borough lands, 
"Newtown was formerly of much greater extent than at presents 
it is thought to have been burnt by the Danes in the year 1001, 
as it certainly was by the French in the reign of Richard the Se- 
‘cond, From tlie appearance of the ground, it is evident that here 
Were two Tong streets extending from east to west, conmected by 
other streets running north and south, Many small burgage lands 
fie on ench sitle the old streets; and in some ancient deeds are the 
names both of High Street and Gold Street. ‘The Haven of New- 
town, Which is formed by the junction of Newtown River with the 
Sea, is extremely pleasant und secure; at high water it is of sufli- 
‘Gent depth for vessels of 500 tons burthen: on the different creeks 
‘of this harbour are several Salterus. 
‘On the west side of the Newport River, on MautsTeD Farm, 
Ts & spacious and picturesque new furm-house, built by J. Nash, 
|. forming & fine object from several different points, “The 
nelades about 1100’ acres, which have been brouglit into 
Thigh cultivation within these few years, from a state approaching 
to sterility. 
TSHALFLEET Church is an avcient and singular structures it 
‘consists of boily, chancel, and south-aisle, with a low tower of 
magnitude. ‘Tle north porch is of Norman architec. 
ture, embellished with a rude sculpture of a Bishop, with hisarms 
extended, and “his hands resting on aninials resembling griffins, 
The Wiulows were formerly omamented with painted glass; the 








| 
| 
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-On'the sea-shore, westward from the Yar River, are the remains 
and Carey's Sconce ; two fortifications 


far, is Fresuwaren Hovsy, the scat of Edward Rust- 
‘The grounds are pleasant and extensive, i 
was the birth-place of Dn. Ropertr Hooxe, the 


Osfard):the attention whict he bestowed ou acience, 

him to Dr, Willis, whom he frequently assisted in 

operations; and by whom he was introduced to the 

Boyle, This great man engaged him as an assistant 

| imthe mechanical and philosophical works he was then employed 
on; and Hooke’s penetrating genius contributed in a considerable 
degree to the invention and construction of the air-pump. On the 
‘institution of the Royal: Society, he became one of its Fellows. 
‘He: was afterwards intrasted with the care of its repository, and 
made Professor of Mechanics to that teamed body: about the 
same period he was elected Professor of Geometry in Gresham 
College. After the Fire of London, in 1666, he was appointed 
one of the city Surveyors, in which employment he attained aiflu- 
ence; but the mechanical sciences were still the favorite objects of 
‘his pursuit. In 1691 he was created M.D. by warrant from Areh- 
een. It does not appear, however, that he was ever 
professionally 

















Fine: ff hi the minor ba regulary decedd o 
possessor, The House is a small, yet © truc 
Los inthe icy geelpecmnc r 
tr he ye et om 


Leigh family. ids was cxigaally 0 Chapeleyit'¢ b 
‘was made a separate parish in the reign of Edward the Third. 
the borders of this parish, adjoining Carisbrooke, is BILLINOU: 
the seat of the Rev. James Worsley, 


its summit being 750 feet above high-water mark, ro 
are uncommonty fine, including both land and sea views, 

extent. On this eminence a Chapel, dedicated to St. | 
was-erected in the year 1928, by Walter, Lord of the Minor of 
Goudyton, in this neighbourhood; the tower was employed as a 
Liglit-House, and sea-mark ; to the latter of which purposes it ix 


yet appropriated, and is still called Sr. Caruxnine’s Tower. 
is 





ight is thirty-six feet; on the outside it forms an octagon, 
the vacuity within is quadrangular. Before the Chapel was 
an Hermitage had stood upon this spot, as appears from an 
in the register of the Diocese of Winchester, under the year 
. Near the Tower, the Brethren of the Trinity-House erect- 
circular Light-House, about fifteen or twenty years ago; but 
found to be of no use, when its friendly aid was most neces 
ry; the summit of the hill being cootinually obscured by vapours 
bad weather: no light, therefore, is now exhibited in it. 
the south-western deelivity of St. Catherine's Hill commences 
stude chasm distinguished by the mme of BLACK-GANG 
CHINE, which has partly been formed by the springs that rise 
“Two currents from distant parts of this bill, have mate their 
“way fo its brow, and, from this height, have excavated two large 
“and separate chasms, but their waters form a junction at the foot of 
‘ahigh prominent point, the sides of which have been torn away by 
‘the respective torrents, The chasins at this junction become one, 
dad consequently much deepened ; the waters more rapidly hurry 
down the steep channel, for about 200 yards, till they arrive at an: 
“impenetrable precipice of rock, from which they fall in a perpen- 
dicular sheet, of forty feet, upon the shore, “The declivities of 
this Chine are lined alternately with strata of rock, and of a slark, 
‘crumbling earth, from the latter of which, its name of Black-Gang 
is probably derived. This earth kiaving beeu washed away by the 
current, the rock above it, of course, becamesunderniined, and 
Tas fallen; the stones lic in large fragments throughout every part 
‘of the channel; but along and upright stratum of rock extends 
itself on each side of the chasm, and gives the appearance of a re~ 
gular and grand embankment to the deslivity.”* ‘The view of this 
‘Chine from the shore is very striking ; from the impending and over- 
‘Thunging cliffs, and the dark hue and nakedness of the mouklering 
precipices, 


© Wryodham’s Isle of Wight, p. 126, 127. 
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Avr tie period of the Roman Invasion, HkrerorpsHiRE was 
inhabited by the Sturges, who also occupied the adjacent coun- 
ties of Radnor, Monmouth, and Glamorgan, together with that 
part of Glocestershire which lies westward from the Seven; In 
the British language, this district was called indifferently, by the 
nearly synonimous names of Erylhieg and Gwent; words implying 
“an open country of downs, abounding with prospects: hence its 
Gnbabitants were denominated Guyr Eqllwg, Gwyr Eqyllyr, &e. 
and from their derivatives, Sy:tyrwys.” Their language, called 
the Guwenhieyseg, was one of the three principal dialects of Wales; 
and several valuable manuscripts written in it, are yet preserved 

"The Silures were a brave and hardy people, and, in conjunction 
With the Ordovices, or inhabitants of North Wales, retarded, for a 
considerable period, the progress of the Roman arms, The grand 
object of all the operations of Ostorius Scapyla, who commanded 
under the Emperor Claudius, appears to have been the conquest 
‘of these nations; which had chosen the gallant Canactacus as 
their Chieftain, and resolutely exhausted every effort in defence of 
the independence of their country, 

‘On ‘the arrival of Ostorius, the Roman army appears to have 
eceupied the chain of forts which Aulus Plautins, his predecessor, 
had constructed in the vicinity of the Severn, and the Avon; and 
‘Previous 0 this period, the country of the Silures and Ordovices 
had suffered no diminution from the Roman arms: “ the frontier 
of the one, now the county of Hereford, met the frontier of the 
other, Shropshire, on the border of the preseat county of Worces- 

Vor, VI. Jone, 1805. Ce ter; 


% Cambrian Register, Vol. L p. 8. + Ibid. 








by inflaming their resentments, and by urging every motive that 


we shall be staves, or free! Recollect and imitate the 
énts of our, ancestors, whose valor expelled Julius Cxesar 
| Otir coasts, rescued their country from paying tribute to fo- 


Fvielation!’ Iufamed by this address; every one shouted aps 
(Lause, abd bound themselves, by their peculiar oaths, to conquer 


* Ostorius was staggered by the resolute appearance, and fore 
8 ) position, of his adverseries; but his troops eagerly de- 


‘the Romans suffered severely from the durts of the Britons, and 
| mecess long appeared doubtful. At length, forming the teitudo, 
|ershell, by locking their shields together over their heads, they 
reached the wall, and making several breaches in it, brought on a 


oak! not -withsfand the attack, but fell back towards the 
‘of the hill: a few desperate efforts from this point could 
tavail them, and victory declared for the Romans. ‘The wife 
‘daughter of Caractacus were taken on the field of battle; and 


heir Queen, Cartismandua; but dreading the resentment of the 
Cee 
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Romans, which had been recently directed against her territories, 
she was induced to deliver him bound to Ostorius.”* 

‘The spot on which this important battle was fought, bas been 
greatly contested by antiquaries and historians, Camden places it 
on the high eminence called Caer-Caradoc, in Shropshire, about 
three miles north from the Teme, and at no great distance from 
the junction of the Jay and the ‘Coln with that river. This has 
evidently been a British post, und might probably have been ooce- 
pied by Caractacus at some period or other; together with the two 
others which bear the same name; the one near Church-Strettos, 
in Shropshire; and the second in the parish of Sellack, im this 
county; but the real scene of his defeat appears to have been Cazx- 
wall-Knoll, as originally suggested by General Roy in his Military 
Antijuitie, Mr. Duncumb adopts the same idea, and observes, 
that the situation, and other circumstances of this eminence, str- 
kingly correspond with the account given by the Roman Historian, 

Coxwall-Kuoll, continues Mr. Duncumb, “is situated in a bean 
tiful valley, near Branpton-Bryan: it is luxuriantly covered with 
wood; one part of it, that towards the south, is within the limits 
of Herefordshire, whilst thet towards the north is w.thin those of 
Shropshire. On the top is a very strong entrenchment, of British 
construction, and of much greater extent than that at Caer-Car- 
doc. The access is difficult on all sides: on the south ¢ an artifi- 
cial terrace is cut along the brow of the hill,’} in front of the en 
trenchment; and the river Teme flows below in the same direction. 
The ‘Teme continually varies in its depth and impetuosity, accor 
ing to the proportion of rain received into its channel from the ad— 
jacent hills, Immediately opposite, and at the distance of one= 
mile, with the river between them, is the Roman post of Brandon 3 
«a single square work, with four posts, more strong towards Cox= 
wall than in any other part. “ir 2 








Collections towards the History and Antiquities of the County of 
Herefird, by John Duncumb, A. M. Vol. f. p. 9—12. 


+ Roy's Military Antiquities. 


3 Gibson's Additions to Camden. 
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at length the military talents of Julius Frontinus 
discipline of the Roman soldiers, obliged this brave people to°re- 
Tinquish to their enemies the Forest of Dean, and the present coun 
ties of Hereford and Monmouth. Retiring into the fastnesses of 
‘Wales, the Silures offered no further resistance’to 
mation; and the complete and undisturbed wither 
Britain, was by this success insured to the conquerors, who‘ln 
cluded Herefordshire in the district named Brit ANNTA SECUNDA. 
‘Two of the principal stutions of the Itinerary of Antoninus, that 
is, MaGNa, now Kenchester, and AntconiuM, near Ross, 
ther with the smaller port of Bravinium, or Brandon, 
tuated within the limits of this county. ‘The Watling Strect 
it on the north from Shropshire, near Leintwardine, where it padses 
the river Teme, and comduets to the Camp of Brandon, Thezice 
continuing in a southern direction, it proceeds ty Wigmore, Mor- 
timer’s Cross, Street, Stretford, and Portway, to Kenchester, Leayw 
ing this station, and inclining to the south-west, it crosses the river 
Wye, near the Wear, and passing Kingston, Doré, and Lougtown, 
enters Mommouthshire, and proceeds to Abergavenny, the Goban- 
nium of the Romans, ‘This road is very visible on Foitr-ways Com 
mop, vear Mudley; and several entrenchments occur in diferent 
parts of the line as it crosses the county, A second Roman road, 
and ultimately joining with the former at Usk, enters Herefordshire 
on the south-east from Glocestershire;, anc appears to have con- 
nected the stations of Glevum, or Glocester, Ariconium; Blestium, 
or Monmouth, and Burrivm, or Usk, A third Roman road enters 
‘this county from Worcestershire, and passing Frome Hill, Stretton- 
Gransham, or Grandison, Lugg-bridge, Holmer, and Stretton Sug- 
was, extends to Kenchester. A fourthancient road, called the Ridge- 
way, ismet with to the south of the Herefordshire Beacon, extending 
for several miles towards Eastnor, in a kind of circular direction, 
On the decline of the Romin power, the Silures, who had been 
the last to surrender their independence, were the first to regain it; 
and uniting with the other Britons, under the successive commands 
of Uther Pendragon, and Arthur, they once more displayed their 
bravery in defending the Island from Saxon usurpation. The nu 
2 > merous 





Bi iesatiesan com saben pctmscuely ehh, dhe esics-al otenel 
omlivision, rendered resistance umavailivg; and the Britons beiog 


-till-the Saxon power iv this district hud arrived al its greatest height 
| ander the renowned Offa, The original line of demarkation, which 
| had heen the siver Severn, was now violated, sud the famous Dyke, 
| spalled Clawdd Offa, was made by that Prince to secure his con- 
_ quests, which comprehended nearly the whole of this county; to- 
| gether with considerable portions vf Hadnorshire, Momnouthisbire, 
sind Shropshire. Still further to repress the repeated incursions of 
[WiitbeiRlciined, OS, semmoved, his cont to Svodisdcnen, now Suttoo, 
| about three miles northwest from Hereford, where he erected a 
— apallace, on an esminence, defended by strong entrenchments, About 
“athe end of the eighth century, the Danes obtained a temporury 
| possession of Mercia, bat were expelled by Burtheed, the lawtul 
heir, who, after a reign of Awenty years, was himsclf defeated by 
these invaders, aud deprived af bis kingdow; which yas soon at 
‘feswards subdued by Alured, King of the West Saxons, who an- 
 nexed it to his own, Egbert, iis sucoessor, was the politic chief 
tain that united the various Suxon slates into one Sovereignty, and 
thus Jad the foundation of the glory and pre-eminence of Britain, 
| Daring the wars which occurred between the time of the reign of 
this Prince, and the complete subjugation of Wales, Herefordshire 
sulfered greatly from the different incursions that were made, at 
| various periods, by the brave descendants of the ancient Britons. 
| ‘This county is bounded on the worth by Shropshire; on the 
northeast, and ensty by Worcestershire; on the southeast, by 
Glocestersliire; om ihe south-west, by Monmouthshire; on the 
‘west, by Brecknockshire; and on the north-west, by Raduorshite. 
Its form is nearly au ellipsis; but some detached parishes are si- 
Amuites| beyoud the general outline: of these, Farlow is surrounded 
| by Shropshire; Rochford is included in the County of Worcester; 
and Lytton Hill, in that of Radnor: a considerable tract of land, 
ealled the Futhog, with a few neres on the Devaudin Hill, is insu- 
Cece lated 








ametwith In the vicinity of Hereford; and the sub-soil of several 
of the hills are of siliceous grit. — Fuller’s Earth is sometimes dag 
sear Stoke; and red and yeliow Ochres, with Tobacco-pipe Clay, 
are found in small quantities in different parts of the county. Iron 
Ore tas been met with in the parts bordering on Glocestershire, 
but none has been dug of late years; though, from the considerable 
qnantities that bave been discovered, imperfectly smelted, and 
from the remains of hand-blomaries. that have also been found, 
it has been thought that some iron-works were established here as 
early as the Roman times. 

‘Herefordshire is particularly famous as a CypeR country; yet 
this, though a favorite object of its husbandzy, is by means the on- 
Ty one: cattle, sheep, swine, corn, hops, &c. have equally strong 
daims on the attention of the farmer, Piantations of fruit-trees 
are found in every aspect, and “ on soil of every quality, and an- 
der every culture. ‘The most spproved site is that which is open 
to the: south-east, and sheltered in other points, but particularly 
in the opposite direction; for though Virgil, and the other Roman 
poets, celebrate the west wind as the most genial in Italy, and 
Philips; in his Poem on Cyder, recommend the same aspect; 


‘The west, whose gentle warmth 
Discloses well the earth's all-teeming womb, 
Invigorating tender seeds; whose breath 
Nartures the orange and the citron groves, 
Hesperian fenits, and wafts their odoure sweet 
Wide thro’ the air, and distant shores perfumes; 


itt is an unquestionable fact, that the westerly winds, and therefore 
‘@ westerly exposure, are particularly unfavorable to the fruit-trees 
‘of Herefordshire; they are more cold, a3 blowing over a conside- 
rable tract of the Welsh mountains, which are often covered with 
snow even late in the Spring; and they are more wwkind, because 
from that point proceeds « much more than equal proportion of 
those fogs, and blac imists, which Dr, Beale calls “ the disgusts 
of the Black Mountain,"* 

The 


* Duncum's Herefordshire, Vol. Lp 187. 
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| Gund other ungenial quarters, should be broken off by high sereens of 
wood, and every method employed to preserve the kindling warmth 
by the rays of the sun. 
= The soil best adapted to most kinds of apples, is a deep and 
ids foam, when under the culture of the plough ; om this the trees 
"grow with the greatest laxuriance, and produce the richest fruit, 
‘trees, however, the stire and golden pippin in particular, 
‘exceptions to this general rule, and flourish most in a hot 
and shallow soil, upon @ lime or sandstone, ‘The best sorts of 
| pear trees also prefer the rich loam; but inferior kinds will even 
 Bonrish where the soil will scarcely produce herbage. 

“The Apple Trees are divided into Old and New sorts; cach 
“class comprises some called Kernel Fruits; that is, the fruit grow- 
ing on its own native roots, a3 a distinction from those produced 

‘openition of grafting. The old sorts are the more valuable, 
ene rrbnn ees been bong iene as the Stire, Gol- 
pin, Hagloe Crab, several varieties of the Harvey, thé Bran 

eipccipies tedstreak, Woodoock, Moyle, Gennet-moyle, Red, White, 
and Yellow Musks, Pauson, Foxwhetp, loan and old Pearmains, 
Dymock-red, Ten-commandments, &e; Some of these names are 
“descriptive of the fruit; and others are derived from the places 
‘where they have been found iu abundance. The modern varictics 
derive their appellations from such capricious and various causes, 
that a correct list cannot be composed: in some instances, the same 
‘fruit bears a different name even in the same parish.” In selecting 
fruits 


© The principal of these Aprres are thas described by Mr. Mare 
ahall, in ‘his Observations on the Management of Orchards and Frait 
Liquoe in Herefordshire, annexed to his second volume of the Rural 
Exenomy of Glocestershire. 

“The Stire stands first in estimation, “The fruit of this variety is 
somewhat below the middle size ; the form rather flat; the color, a pale 
yellowish white, with sometimes a faint blush on one side; the flesh to~ 
Terubly firm; the favour, when fullf ripe, fine. ‘The cyder that ispros 
Guced from it, in a soil that is adapted to it, is rich, highly favoured, and 
of a good body : its price frequently fourfold that of common sale cyder. 

‘The 
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a time:* several of these artificial ¢arieties have been brought from: 
Normandy, and other parts of the Coutinent-+ “7? 
In the management of the fruit, and subsequent Manafacture of 
Qyder, considerable variations occur, accordingly as the makerware 
more or less skilful. Independently of the qualities of the apple, 
the superior Aavour, and richness of the liquor, greatly dependson 
the judicious mature of the operations. The juice of tie pulp: 
alone is inadequate to make a good and generous cyder; the qua= 
- lites: 


*/Terenults (com this statement, to use the words of Mr. Marshall, 
“¢ that the business of the Improvers of Fruit, is to catch at SUPERIOR 
ACCIDENTAL VARIETIES; and having rawed them by CunTIVA- 
‘TION, 10 the highest degree of perfection they are capable of, to pre= 
serve them in that state by ARTIVICIAL PROPAGATION. 

“ The law of Nature, however,” continues this gentleman, though 
it suffers iam to improve the fruits whieh are given us, appears to! Rave: 
set bounds to his art, and wo have muwibered the years of Aix creation, 
Artificial propagation, cannot preserve the varieties in perpetuity: a 
time arrives, when they can be no longer propagated with succes. 
All the old fruits which raised the fame of the liquors of this county are” 
now lost, or are so far on the decline, as to be deemed irrecover= 
able. The Redstreak is given up; the celebrated Stire Apple is going” 
off: and the Squah Pear, which has probably fainbbed this country 
with more Champaign than was ever imported into it, can no longer be 
got to flourish: the stocks canker, and are unproductive, 

“The DURATION OF VanIeTIes may, however, depesd much 
upon management: for, although Nature wills, that the seme wood, or 
the same set of sap rewels, (for the wood, which is produced by graft 
ing, ls, io reality, no more than a protrusion of the graft, ax extension oF 
the original stock,) shall, in time, love its fecundity ; yet it is probable: 
that the same art which establishes a variety, may shorten or prolong ing 
duration, Much may depéad upon the srocx employed ig 
and much upon the age of the tree, and the age of the wood, from 
which the Garr is taken: of, perhaps, the CANKEk, which seem ta 
be the natural destroyer of varieties, may be checked." Rural Feo 
tomy oF Glocesterthire, So. Vol. If. p, 112, 213. 

‘The 


+ Dancumb't Collectices, Veh L py 180, « 





rind, (6 give color; and hence it is necesstry, that the juices of 
both these should be perfectly expressed. ‘The apples should also 
be properly separated when gathered: the time for gathering theme 
is getierally about the middle of October; but varies according to 
the season, aid sort of the fruit. The prevailing practice of this 
county, itt gathering, is to beat the trees with long, ‘slender poles, 
called potting lugs; and, as the apples fall, women and children 
are employed to collect them into baskets. ‘This mode of gather 
ing is defective; inasteuch as both ripe and unripe fruits are infer- 

pes anise? 


‘The decay of the oldest and most valuable feaity in Herefordshire, 
which is here spoken of, is supposed, by Mr. Duncumb, to have been 
occasioned by the inattention generated by the calamities of the reign 
ef Charles the Second, which suspended the operations of industry, and 
2 weaned the mind from its accustomed pursuits, that it could not rea 
ily Tetum to ther, and always with unwillingness. ‘The public spirit 
of thé preteht age has, however, not been Indifferent om this occasion 5 
aed within rhe last twenry years, more attention has been paid tthe 
renovation of the old varieties, or to the introduction of others equally 
ee enverine ‘on, thes same objects during 2 cedtury pre- 

 Graing, meinen non: expeditious, has been most, frequently at- 
tempted; but itis presumed, that no mode of grafting, hitherto prac- 
tied, has been found adequate to the purpose: the shoots being un- 

taken from old tees, flourish a few years from the vigor of 
the crab-stock, then canker, and relapse into ali tle infirntities of the 
parent tide, On this privciple, the rettovation of ibie old frnity appears 
‘The opinion of the best informed phnters is, that the 
seeds of the old fruits should be sown, and the most strong and healthy 
plants selected for cultivation, and a'supply of grafts ‘This experimicar 
has been adopted ona large sale by several planters, and has hitherto 
promised the fallest success; and has further the sanction of that. period 
(the time of James the First, and beginning of the reign of his succes. 
) in which orcharding, if the expression be allowable, received par- 
far attention. . The method is now becoming more and more gene- 
Faly and the most experienced planters consider it as the best, if net 
the only, expedient, to preserve our provincial celebrity." Duntcumbd's 
Collections, Vol. L. p. 190—192. 
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mixed, and this mixture is detrimental, to ion of 
eyder, which requires all the fruit ta be,of a due degree 
ness, I) some orchards, therefore, two, 
first, when the apples begin spontaneously to fall, 
cc ti ar i 
‘on the boughs become. sufficiently matured. 
defective mode of gathering, the whole of the fruit collected, is, 
Jaid together in large heaps, exposed to the weather, inorderto 
correct the crudity of the unripe fruit: this method, though partly 
successfis}, is still injurious; as the richest and finest of, the fimit too. 
frequently becomes rotten, The best mode of remedying the eyil, 
would be to separate the fruits by hand; and in somes fey places, 
the brown, as well as the black rotten, is earefully picked out, and 
even the tainted or faulty parts of 1a apple cut aways, the sound 
parts only being suffered to go to the mill, 

‘The fruits “ whose rind or pulp are tinged with ¢ 
without a mixture of yellow, se pe par 
as are yellow, or yellow intermixed with red: the. 
aloue capable of making fine cyder, Exch kind 
separately, or mixed with such only as become ipe at the sume 
time ; but it is from the former practice, that fine eyders, of differ- 
eat flavours and degrees of strength, are best obtained fromthe 
same orchard; the liquors being mixed after they are made. ‘The 
practice of mixing different varieties of frit iy, however, often 
found eligible; for it is less difficult to find, the requisite " 


Is grinding,’ the frat should be. redkaret, as nearly as possible, 
to a uniform consistence, so that the rind and y 
discoverable from the general mass; and cones 
free access during the whole operation, The C¥DER Mit. (com 
sists of a stone wheel, Provincially a * ranger,’ somewbat in thy 
of a corn-ill stone, running on its edge in a cireular 
provincially, ‘ the hace.’ The size othe Cees suries from two. 

-  b ewlfet | 
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feet and w half to four feet and a half in diameter; and from nine 
finches to twelve in thickness: its weight is from one to two tons. 
‘The bottom of the clace is somewhat wider than the runmer, that 
‘the latter may run freely, Its inner side rises perpendicularly; but 
the outer side spreads so as to make the top of the trough about 
six or eight inches wider than the bottom, on purpose to give 
freedom to the runner, and room to scatter the fruit; to stir it up 
while grinding, and to take out the ground matter: its depth is 
tine or ten inches, 

‘The onter rim of the trough is three or four inches wide; and 
the diameter of the inner circle, which the trough circumscribes, 
from four and a half to five feet, according to the size of the mill. 
‘The entire bed of a middle-sized mill, is about nine, ten or twelve 
feet in diameter; the whole being composed of two, three or four 
stones, cramped together as one; and worked, or at least finished, 
after they are cramped together. The stones are mostly a dark 
reddish grit, raised in the Forest of Dean: the bed of the mill 
is formed, and the trough partly hollowed, at the quarry; leav- 
ing a few inches at the edge of each stone, uneut out, as a bond 
to prevent its breaking in carriage. Much depends on the quality 
of the stone: it ought not to be calcareous, either in whole or in 
part, as the acid of the liquor would corrode it, 

‘The runner is moved by means of an axle passing through the 
centre, with a long arm reaching without the bed of the mill, for 
horse to draw by; and with a short one passing to an upright 
swivel, turning upon a pivot in the centre of the stone, and steadied 
at the top by entering a bearing of the floor above. An iron bolt, 
with a large head, passes through an eye in the lower part of the 
swivel, into the end of the inner arm of the axis, ‘Thus the requi- 
site double motion is obtained, and the stone kept perfectly up- 
Fight, which tought to be, with great simplicity, and without stress 
‘on any part of the machine. 

On the inver arm of the axis, about a foot from the runper, is 
generally fixed a cogged wheel, working in a circle of cogs, fixed 
upon the bed of the mill. The use of these wheels is to prevent the 
runner from sliding, to which it is liable, when the mill is full; the 

Vou, VI. June, 1805. Dd fruit, 
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fruit, when nearly ground, rising up ina body before the stone: 
besides, by assisting the rotatory motion of the stone, it render 
the work more easy to the horse, The mill is so situated, as to 
leave @ horse path, about three feet wide, between the bed and the 
walls of the mill-house; so that a moderate sized mill, with is 
horse-path, takes up a space of fourteen or fifteen feet every way.” 

This kind of cyder-mill is almost peculiar to Herefordshire, 
thongh the best in use: itis, however, still imperfect; as the act 
ing parts of the machine, or those which ought to Bruise the rind, 
and erush the kernels, viz, the face of the roller, and the bottom 
of the trough, are scarcely ever sufficiently adjasted to each offer 
to effect these purposes with any degree of certainty,“ Instead of 
being worked over, and fitted nicely to each other, with the square 
and ehissel, they are bewn over with the stonc-mason's pick only; 
leaving holes, and protuberances, which would saye even horse 
leans from the pressure, much more the kemels of fruit, which are 
hard, stippery, ind exoceilingly difficalt to fix, escaping tomes 
a peculiar manner, and with singular alertness." 

‘The best method of grinding the fruit, is to scatter it gradually 
into the trough. A mill of the general dimensions, is equal to’ the 
complete grinding of a hogshead, or a hogshead and a half, in one 
day, The horse is driven by a woman, or more frequently by a girl, 
who stirs up the fruit as it is ground; and this latter operation is, 
or should be, continued till the entire substance of the fruit is re 
duced to a uniform pap, or mucilage. ‘The quantity of apples 
sufficient to fill the provincial hogshead of 110 gallons, varies from 
twenty-four to thirty bushels. 

Jo the management of the reduced fruit, or Must, as the Pomage 
is here termed, the common practice is to.press it immediately from 
the mill; but more expert managers sufler it to remait about twen 
ty-four Hours before it is taken to the Prese; “the principle of 
which is the same as that of the packing-press, or naphin-press, a 
screw working with a square frame, The sizes of the presses are 


various: 


» Marshall's Rural Eeseomy of Glocestershire, Vol Ib ps 274—=278- 
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yarious: the bed, or bottom, is about five fect square, of strong 
plank, or of stone, placed on sleepers about » foot from the 
ground-floor; or raised on mason-work, about two or three feet 
High, On each ale rises strong upright cheek, provincially a 
«sister? and across the top, or upper surface, which is level with 
the chamber-floor, lies 2 nut of dimensioas suitable to the size of 
the screw, which is usually about ten inches in diameter, The 
foot of the screw is square, with cross holes for inserting a lever; 
or fins otherwise a wheel fixed round it for the same purpose, A 
sinker, provineially the * bridge,’ is hung beneath it, and is steadied 
by the cheeks, in the usual manner. The bed, or floor, of the 
press, which was formerly covered with lead, but is now composed 
entirely of wood or stone, basa chantiel cut a few inches within 
its outer edges, to catch the liquor as it is expressed, and convey it 
toa lip, formed by a projection on that side of the bed opposite 
to the mill, under which lip, 2 stove trough, or wooden vessel, is 
sunk within the ground, when the bed is fixed low, to receive the 
Hiquor. 

“The press is worked with levers of different lengths: first, a 
short one; next, one of moderate size, by hand: and lastly, with 
@ strong bar, cight or nine feet long, by means of a species of cap- 
stan, provinelally a ‘ windlass ;* this is an upright post, about six 
inches in diameter, with a pike, or pivot, at cither end; one of 
them being in the ground-floor, the other in a bearing of the 
Giamber. From the upper part of this post passes a very strong 
rope, with an eye at the end, to receive the end of the bar, which 
has a cross-pin, or shoulder, to prevent the rope from slipping: in 
the lower part of the post, ubout three feet from the ground, is 
Ote or more holes for a lever, or levers. By these means en ex- 
cessive purchase is obtained.”* 

Tn pressing, the pomage is piled up in layers from the bottom of 
the press, between huir-cloths of a loose texture, the dimensions 
of every layer being lessened as the pile rises, which, when finishe 
ed, appears like the lower frustrum of a pyramid, being somewhat 

Ddez considerably 
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conskterably wider at the bottom than at the top. “The pressing 
is done leisurely, that the liquor may draw off the clearer, ‘and to 
give the assistant time to keep the reservoir free; the first runniags 
come off foul and muddy; but the last, especially of perry, will be 
clear, and as fine, as if filtered through paper: a sweet palateable 
beverage.” The residuum may be reduced to almost any degree 
of dryness, by increasing the number of hands employed in work 
ing the press, The first residue is commonly thrown aside as offal, 
or retumed designedly under-pressed to the mill, to be * tpashed, 
‘or, in other words, to be re-ground for family drink: the residue 
of three hogsheads of cyder yields about one hegshead of this se 
condary liquor. Philips, in his admirable Poem on Cyder, de 
scribes this practice in the following words: 

Some, when the press, by utmost. vigor screw'd,. 

Has drain’d the pulpous mass, regale their swine 

With the dry refine; thou, more wise, shalt steep 

‘Thy husks in water, and again employ 

‘The pond'rous engine. Water will imbibe 

"The small remains of spirit, and acquire 

A vinous flavor: this the peasants blithe 

‘Will qualf, and whistle, as their tinkling team 

‘They drive, and sing of Pusca’s radiant eyery 

Pleas'd with the medley draught— 


‘Those, however, who excel in the art of cyder-making, continue fo 
‘express the juice as long as a single drop can be forced from the 
pomage; and afterwards ro-grind it with some of the first 

of the liquor, s0.as to have as much of the juice of the rinds and 
kernels, as can possibly be obtained. 

In the prevailing practice of Herefordshire, the liquor is “twmned,! 
or, in other words, conveyed into hogsheads, or larger casks, im- 
mediately from the press. The casks are generally filled to the 
bung-hole; but the more judicious managers leave about a * pail- 
ful ullage,’ more or less, in proportion to the ripeness of the fruit. 
‘The period of the commencement of the fermemation is wncertain, 
Qs no preparation, or ferment, whatever, is made in the common 
routine of practice to bring it on; it therefore wholly depends om 
the quality of the liquor, and the state of the ntmosphere. 

: ‘The 





‘The continuance of the vivows, or, more accurately speaking, of 
the first stage of fermentation to which the liquor i subject, is not 
Jess uncertain than its commencement, but is generally completed in 
a few days; though, if the liquor bas been previously agitated ia 
any considerable degree, it will frequently pass through it on the 
same day. By this operation, some of the impurities with which 
the liquor, in its raw state, is charged, are thrown up on the sur> 
face; but most of them sink to the bottom. The bright and clear 
Fiquor is then drawn off by a process termed racking: the proper 
juncture of doing this is contested ; but the prevailing idea seems to 
assign it to the critical time between the subsiding of the fouluess, 
eansed by the fermentation in the bosy of the liquor, and the sink- 
ing of the impurities that have been thrown up to the surface, and 
which not unfrequently takes place almost immediately after the 
fermentation ceases. The manufacturers of swret cyder use expe 
dients to check, or prevent, the vinons fermentation altogether. 

“The method of recking, is to draw off the clearer liquor at a 
tap fixed above the lees, and to pat it immediately into w fresh 
cask, duly seasoned. When it begins to run foul, the tap is stop- 
ped, and the remainder is filtere<| through flannel or canvas bags; 
or, for want of these, through a hair cloth; the four comers be- 
ing hung upon a book. The filtered liquor, which ought to drop 
fine from the bag, is added to the rest, from which it differs in 
three notable qualities: it is higher colored than that which has 
not been mixed with the lees; it is no longer prone to fermenta- 
tion; but, on the contrary, is found to check that of the liquor 
thrown off; ancl if it afterwards loses its brightuess, it is difficult to 
be recovered. The casks are not filled up, bat left with about a 
pailfial wllage, 80 that the surface of the liquor can just be touched 
with the finger."* The casks are then suffered to remain in the 
‘open air till about the end of March, when they are completely 
filled, and the bungs, which have hitherto been only lightly placed 
io their situations, are tightly fixed. 

Dds Once 
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tion, or * feeting,? as it is locally termed, is moderate only, itis 
still suffered to remain in the same cask. Where the ordinary 
rackings are insufficient to make the liquor ‘tie quiet,” and whach 
is sometimes the case when the first fermentation has been impro- 
perly checked, an expedient, called + Summing the Casks;’is re 
sorted to: this consists in fumigating the casks with sulphur, the 
fumes of which have the property of checking the fretting of the 
liquor that may be afterwards poured in* Under one or two 
modes of management, the liquor pslemttaisien 
vessels, as large tabs, or broad shallow vats, 

Cyders manufactared from good fruit, will retain a considera- 


ble proportion of their sweetness at the end of three or four years; 
but it is then gradually dissipated, "The best time for “boetling 
eyder? is when it is from eighteen manths to two years old; oF 
more properly, when it has acquired: its highest brightness and 
flavour in the cask, whether that happens in a looger or a shorter 
time, When bottled in this state, it may be kept to almost any 

ate 


* The method of summing is as follows: “ Matches, made of thick 
linen cloth, about ten inches, long, apd an inch broad, thickly coated 
with brimstone about eight inches of their length, being prepared, and 
the cask properly seasoned ; every vent is tightly stopped, except the 
‘bung-hole; a march kindled, lowered down into the cask, and held, 
by the end undipped, until it be well lighted, and the bang be driven 
in, thus suspending the lighted march within the cask. ‘Having burnt 
40 long as the wustamed air will supply the fre, the match dies, the 
bung is raised, the remnant of the match drawn out, asd the cask wf 
fered to remain before the liquor be put into it, some two or three hours, 
more or less, according to the degree of force required. Fora few 
days the liquor retains a sulphureous flavour; which, however, In a short 
time vanishes; and no ill effect, E'understand, is found to follow the 
operation.” Marshall's Gloceatershire. 
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‘age, if perfectly, secured from the air by the tightness of the cork, 
‘The best time for bottling is in cool weather, as the liquor is then 
Jess likely again to ferment, 
In making cyder for the common drink of the farmhouse, the 
flavour is only a secondary object of consideration, the great ob- 
ject -being to obtain a large quantity at a small expense. “ In 
this case, the apples are usually ground as soon as they become 
moderately ripe; and the juice is either racked off once, as soo 
as it becomes tolerably clear, or more frequently conveyed at once 
from the press tothe cellar: a yiolent fermentation then com> 
meaces, and continues till nearly the whole of the saccharine part is 
decomposed: the casks are filled up, and stopped early in the en- 
suing spring, sometimes sooner, and no further attention is gives; 
the liquor, thus managed, is generally harsh and rough.** 
The cultareof the PeareTiee, and the management of Perry, 
differ so little from those of the apple-tree and its produce, that 
the sane general rules are applicable to both. ‘The, pear-tree is, 
however, most successfully propagated on stocks of its own species, 
aod lives much longer than the apple. Like the latter, it grows 
with the greatest Juxuriance in strong and deep soils, and in these 
the finest liquor is produced from it; but it will flourish in every 
soil where it is not incommoded with water; and might, probably, 
be cultivated in almost every part of England, with nearly as much 
muccess as in this county, and as good perry obtained, if the fruit 
were ground in a similar mill, and equal attention given during the 
process of manufacture, In planting pear-trees, a wider interval 
should be allowed between them than is necessary for the apple 
tree: in the most closely-planted orchards, the rows should not be 
Tess than eighteen yards distaut, nor the trees be hearer to cach 
‘other than eight or nive yards: when the ground is to remain 
under tillage, itis better to allow even twenty-five or thirty yards 
Letween the rows. As in cyder, the fruit which is ground toge- 
ther, should he as uniformly ripe as possible: and few kinds of 
pears are found to improve by being kept after they have fallen 
Dd through 
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through ripeness from the trees. Perry will not always become 
fine so readily as cyder: when it docs uot, an ounee and @ hulf, or 
two ounces, of dissolved isinglass, are applied in the usual manner, 
to a cask of 110 gallons. The Pears held most in estimation, are 
the Squash, so called from the tenderness of its pulp; the Old- 
field, from having grown as a seedling in a field of that name; the 
Huff-cap, from the quantity of fixed air coptained in its liquor; the 
Bar-land, from a field in the parish of Bosbury, called the Bare- 
Jands; the Sack-pear, from its richness; and the Red-pear, from its 
color: of inferior sorts, the Long-land is the most valuable. 

‘The principal usarkets for the fruit liquors of Herefordshire, are 
London ani Bristol, from which ports great quantities are sent to 
Treland, to the East and West Indies, and to other foreign mar 
kets in bottles, The principal part of the liquors is bought inmne- 
mediately from the press by the country dealers who live within 
the district, and in general prefer to have it in that state, that the 
fermentation, and subsequent management, may teke place under 
their own inspection, The price of the common eyder is generally 
fixed by a meeting of the dealers at Hereford Fair, om the twen= 
fieth of October annually, and on the average of years, varies 
from one pound five shillings to two guipeas per hogshead.* The 
stire cyder is sekdom sold from the press; the dealers either buy 
the fruit, or the growers work their own liquor: its yalae, even 
at the press, is from 51, to 15], an hogshead. 

‘The annual produce of the fruit greatly varies: in a plentiful year 
it iy almost beyond conception, as the trees are then loaded even to 
excess, and frequently break under the weight of the apples: at 
these times, indeed, the branches are generally obliged to be sup- 
ported on props or forked poles. This kind of excessive fruitage, 
however, seldom occurs more than once in four years; the year 
immediately succeeding, is mostly unproductive, unless the seasom 
should be very remarkably fine: what may be named a full fruit 
age, occurs, perhaps, once in every three years. In some of these 
years of abundance, twenty hogsheads of eyder have been made 

from: 
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from the produce of'a single acre of orchard ground. The orchards 
fare of various sizes; some of them contain from thirty to forty 
eres: the soil of the orchards is generally kept under tillage. The 
‘apple trees suffer great injury from the mistletoe, whieh creeping 
‘over the branches, and deriving its whole nourishment from the 
Parent tree, deprives it of its juices; thus producing a premature 
‘old age and decay. Under a more judicious management, the 
ravages of this parasitical plant might be entirely prevented ; as it 
‘may readily be cleared from the trees by hooks in frosty weather; 

a practice that is observed! by a few individuals. 

“The Herefordshire Cattle are regarded, by the best informed 
Judges, as the most superior breed in this Island. The other 
breeds which nearly resemble them, are those of Devonshire and 
‘Sussex; and of the Vale of Pickering, in Yorkshire. They are of 
the middle-horned kind; with a large and athletic form; and un 
‘isnally sleek in appearance, from the bright and silky nature of the 
couting. ‘The prevailing color is a reddish brown, with white and 
Bald fees. The heifers fat kindly at an early age; and the calves 
also are much in repate for this quality. The rearing of oxen for 
agncultural purposes is a very genertl practice; nearly half the 
Ploughing of the whole county is performed by them; and they 
‘&re equally employed in the labors of the harvest. Tn those parts 
‘where their exertions are required on hard roads, they are shod 
with iron. When they have been worked about five or six years, 
they are generally sold, mostly in good condition, to the graziers 
of Buckinghamshire, and other adjacent counties, who still further 
improve them for the consumption of the markets of the metropo- 
Tis, The general time of selling them is at Hereford Fair, where 
& thousend or fifteen hundred head of cattle are exposed for sale 
annually, The Dairy produce is principally confined to the make 
ing of cheese for liome use, excepting in the vicinity of Bromyard, 
where considerable quantities are made for the Hereford market. 

‘The Herefordshire breed of Sheep is almost equally as celebrated 
as that of its cattle: the name by which they are distinguished 
is the Ryeland, from a district in the southern part of the county, 
where the most superior varicties are fed, “ They are small, white- 
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faced, and homless; the ewes weighing from ning te terelvo and 
fourteen pounds the quarter; the wethers, or ‘ wedders,’ from 
twelve to sixteen and eighteen poonis, In symmetry of shape, 
and flavour of their meat, they are superior to. most flocks in Eng- 
land; aud in the quality of their wool, they are wholly «rivalled, 
‘They lamb in February and March; but daring winter, and pars 
ticularly in time of lambing, the store flocks are 

by night in a covered building, provincially termed a cot; in whieh 
they are fed sometimes with hay, or bariey-straw, but much more 
frequently with peas-halm, Some breeders accustom them to the 
cot only in very severe weather, and in lambing time." The ma- 
‘pure matte from the peas-halm is excellent, and in large quantities; 
Whilst the practice of cotcing materially contributes to the health 
of the animal, and to the fineness of its fleece, ‘The quantity shorn 
from each, does not average more than two pounds; but the qua- 
lity is such as almost rivals that imported from Spain: the price is 
sometimes as high as thirty-three shillings the stone of 128Ib. um 
trinded; when coarse wool is only worth ten or twelve shillings, 
A cross bas been made between the Ryeland and new Leieester 
sorts; to the advantage of the breesler, at least on good land; but 
to the detriment of the wool, ‘The preservation off the origin 
fineness of this staple commodity, or its improyement, are objects 
worthy of national attention: a cross between the-Ryeland snd 
real Spanish breeds, seems the most probable mode of effecting 
them, and many spirited breeders are now making the experiment, 
Leominster bas beew most usually celebrated as fumous for this 
wool; but possibly it might have been the place of its sale, rather 
than of its growth; as the rich pastures in that vicinity, andl elec 
where, are generally supposed to have the effect of deteriorating 
the wool, Philips, the poet, writes thus: 


— Can the fleece 
Bertie, of finest Tarentine, compare 
With Lemster's silken wool ? 


Camilen 


© This practice was derived from the Fleming», and. introduced into 
England about the year 1660. Syslema Agricwlt. fol. Lows 1608, 





Camden terms it, ‘ Lem’ster ore:' and Drayton asks 
‘Whiere lives the man so dull, on Britain's furthest shore, 


“To whom did never sand the name of Lemster Ore? 
| Thar with the silkworm's web for smallnes doth compare, 


Dyer, also, thus notices it in his poem on this subject: 
And beauteous Albion (since great Edgar chac'd 
‘The prowling wolf) with many a lock appears 
‘Ofsilky lustre: chief, Siluria, thine: 
‘Thine, Maga, favored surcam, from sheep minure 
On Cambria bred; a pound o'erweighs a fleece." 


‘The cultivation of Hopst forms a very considerable branch of 
thé rural economy of Herefordshire, and is still increasing, particu- 
Tarly in the parts bordering on Worcestershire. They appear to 
hate been introduced into this county soon after they were im 
ported into England about the commencement of the sixteenth 
century; and by the midile of the following century, the cultiva- 
tors had greatly extended their plantations, and become considera- 
Bly thore humerous. ‘The hops are of two kinds, White and Red; 
‘Dut each kind has several varieties: the white hops are the mast 
delicate, and have the preference with the buyers; though the red 
kinds are more hardy, and impart a stronger quality in brewing. 
‘The best soils for hops in this county is a tich dry loam, or gravel ; 
the clayey soils being considered as too cold. The best aspect for 
a plantation, or < Hop-Yard,’ is the south-east; and particular 
care is taken to secure it from the west, und south-west winds; as 

the 


™ Duncumb's Collections, Vol. L. p. 170, 180. 


4+ The Hop-plant is recorded to have been introduced into this coun- 
try in the year 1524, but the little estimation in which it was held for 
some years afterwards, was so remarkably low, that in 1598, a petition 
0 restrain its use was presented to Parliament; and in that petition it 
‘was denominated 2 “ most perniclous and wicked weed.” Though thus 
sayled at that period, it became a great favorite before the century ex- 
pired; and im 1003, an act was passed to prevent the hops being 
adulterated. 
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the blights, and honey-dews, mostly come from those quarters 
should, however, the seasons prove favorable, the aspect seems 
of little importance. In making a new plantation, meadow, or 
old pasture land is preferred to arable. When the site is fixed on, 
in the most approved practice, the land is twice ploughed between 
November and Christreas, and the sward buried at a sufficient 
depth to cause it to rot: the top»mould being thus exposed to the 
atmosphere, becomes in some degree pulverized, andis afterwards 
cros+harrawed, and prepared for the reception of the ‘sets,’ which 
consist of cuttings from the old stocks, about the respective lengths 
of four inches. Care is taken that each cutting shall have two or 
three joints; from one or other of which, a shoot is almost certain, 
‘The time of planting is ubout the beginning of April: im this ope 
ration two modes are pursued, In what are called the plough hop- 
Jonde, the sets are planted in parallel rows, a distance of from six 
to nine feet being left between cach row, according to the mature 
of the soil; and a space, varying from three to four feet between the 
setsin the same row, In the hop-yards worked by hand, the sets 
are disposed differently, so that every three of them being connect 
ed by an imaginary linc, appear to form an equilateral triangle: 
jn this mode every set is about five feet, or five feet and a half, 
the more usual distance, from each other. 

‘When the sets are planted, a hole, from eight to twelve inches 
ejuare, is dug, und filled with some of the finest:mould, which is 
beat tightly down with a hammer: in the centre of this, “ one set 
is placed in a perpendicular direction, and round it three or four 
others are planted, sloping outwards at the bottom, but nearly 
meeting at the top; so that when the wires, or vines, spring up, 
they may not be too far separated to run up the poles, This 
dove, the sets are covered an inch deep with some firm light mould, 
which is generally pressed closely round them with the hand* 
Where the method of diggitig holes is not practised, the sets are 
planted within the circumference of an impression made in the 
ground with a round rammer, Near every set of sets, a stick, 

about 


© Lodge's Introductory Sketches, Xe. p. 37. 





‘thout two feet and a half long, is fixed firmly in the ground, so as 
to form with it an angle of about sixty degrees: round these sticks 
Me Ce en tom tebe el ter sesccryantg he ty 
tained a sufficient height. 

‘About the beginning of July, the ground is hoed to clear it 
from weeds, care being taken that the young shoots are not in 
Jared: by this operation, In a month or six weeks afterwards, it 
is again hoed; and about Michaelmas, the mould is gathered ine 
‘to’ small hillocks round cach set of shoots; a small cavity, or 
hason, proviticially un « eye,’ being left in the centre of each hillock. 
Tn another month, this cavity is filled up with fresh mould, and 
‘the hillocks, of * tumps,’ completed for the first year, during whicl 
‘no hops are produced. The use of the tump, is to afford warmth 
‘and nourishment to the roots of the plants, and to throw off all 

water. 

_ The business of the second, and of every succeeding year, com- 
‘mences about March or April, “ by throwing down the hills with 
‘the hoc, and making the land even, The shoots are thea cut off 
level with the surface with a sharp knife, The top of each bed 
of sets is afterwards covered with a small quantity of fine mould, 
raised into a pyramidical form, in order to point out where the 
‘stacks are, in case they should not all spring up at the time of pul- 
Ting, which is sometimes the case. When the shoots again make 
“their appearance above the ground, the hap-poles are ‘ pitohed’ in 
holes made purpesely to receive them; and when the bines are 
“about twelve inches high, they are tied to the poles with rushes; 
but not too tight, the consequence of which would be a stoppage 
in the circulation of the sap: this business is generally performed 
by women, ani is continually repeated, till the wires are above the 
‘each of a person standing on the ground."* 

Towards the latter end of May, or beginning of June, the 
ee sani Mees ered ancl ilo hablo pammbalmaaeditie 

stocks; 


® Clark's General View of the Agriculture of Herefordshire, p. 50. 
Jr isnot unworthy of observation, that the hop-bine invariably turns from 
‘east to west with the sun, while the bear-bine, and kidney-bean, ascend 
fm a contrary direction. 
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stocks; a bason of cavity being also left, as at firsf, in'the centre, 
and afterwards filled up with fresh mould, to strengthen and invi-- 
gorate the plants, About the middle or end of July, the plants 
blossom, and continue in that state for about three weeks; at the 
end of which time the Hop is formed, and in three weeks more 
arrives at matority, when the picking season commences. When 
the hop is sufficiently ripe for this purpose, it assumes a brownish: 
color, and yields a frigrant smell, am 

In picking hops, the bines are cut about a’ foot above the 
tumps, when the poles are pulled up, and carried to the hop-cribay 
across which they are placed, ‘The crib is a frame of wood, wbont 
ten of twelve feet long, and four wide, supported by four lege. 
In the inside is suspended a course burden cloth, to receive the 
hops as they are picked off the poles, which is . 
women and young girls, many of whom come from Wales for the 
purpose. As fast as the hops are picked, they ate conveyed fo 
the “kilng, six or eight of whieli are not uncommon numbers for 
one estate, it being necessary that the hops should be dried quickly, 
otherwise they ferment, and loge some of their virtues, “The old 
Herefordshire kilus are built with a flue, or chimney, from eight to 
twelve feet high, at the top of which is what is commonly called a 
brick lantern, to distribute the heat ina regular manner to every 
part of the kil. Lately, however, the Kentish kilns have beet ine 
troduced, which open immediately from the fire-place like'a very 
Jarge hopper, by which means their surface can be extended to a 
dozen feet ‘square, whilst the others are. seldom made"so large: 
Instead of @ lantern, a large flat stone, called a sparkling stone, 
plied horizontally about a foot from the top upon some iron bars, 
for the purpose of preventing the hops immediately over the fie! 
from being scorched."? 

‘The methods of drying hops are guarded with some ‘degree of 
scerecy; but the best mode appears to be, to’spread the hops: 
evenly upon the kiln, and about five inches deep, as @ greater” 
thickness prevents the steam from properly escaping, whieh, if bot 

2 effected, 


* Lodge's Introductory Sketches, p. 48. 
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effected, the hops are invariably spoilt, by! being exifdted. ‘The 
fire should’ be stow aul steady; and the hops ‘slioukt be gently 
tumed twice or thrice during the operation. “When sufficiently 
dry, they are taken from the kiln, and the leaves beiag first sep 
rated from the steins, the hops are thrown up into beaps for 
three or four days to * siceat;’ and as soon as they begin to “eite” 
a little, or feel moist, they are put into bags for the market. The 
getieral mode of « bagging,’ is to fasten the mouth of the hop-bas 
round a hoop placed in a hole made in un apper Moor; and while 
the bag is filled by one man above, another descends into the bag, 
and treads the hops till the bag be full." Hop-yards worked by 
hand, will)if properly manured, flourish during forty or fifty years; 
but the plongh hop-lands are generally worn out in twenty or 
thirty years, About five hundred weight of hops is estimated as a 
fair produce from an acre containing 2000 poles, The length of 
each pole for the common sorts of hops, is from fifteen to eighteen 
feet; but those for the Fambam-white, the Kentish-grape, and the 
Rod-vine, are generally three or four feet longer. As hops pay a 
considerable duty to the state, they have been pliced under the 
excise; aiid every bag is obliged to be weighed and marked by a 
proper officer, before it is exposed for sale, under a large penalty. 
‘The varieties in the profits arising from hop-grounds are: very 
great; as the produce is much affected by the fluctuations of the 
Weather, 

‘The principal part of the cultivated lands of Herefordshire are 
uniler tillage; bat the produce, particularly of J'hent, though very 
considerable, is not correspondent to what ought to be grown oa 
soils of such extreme fertility, and in situations 90 favorable. This 
is generally attributed to bad management, especially in the article 
of manure, whic: is seldom thrown on the land in sufficient quan- 
tities; probably from the difficulty of obteiuing it througli the great 
demand. Tlie old routine, from which, however, many judicious 
farmers are wow varying with success, is thus described by Mr. 
Dancumb. 

* A good 


© Lodge's Introductory Sketehey, p. 46, 
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“ A good fallow, or a clover ley, well worked, limed, amd sma> 


ings, and a partial dressing, or much more frequently, without any 
dressing whatever, it is aguin sown. with wheat ia October; and if 
this brausk crop, as it is termed, produces somewhat more than half 
the quantity yielded by the fallove, the grower is stistied. In the 
following spring. it is sown. with barley anal clover, after two 
Ploughings, but still without manure; and, as might pe expected 
from the exhausted state of the land, it generally affords a. very in- 
considerable crop, Sheep are tured on the young cloyer as soon 
as the barley is removed. Sometimes cats, or turnips, precede the 
barley on a smalk part of the land; and a few winter yetches have 
occasionally been introduced, but. still without manure, or any 
other preparation than one or two plougbings, After mowing one 
crop of clover, it is fed with cattle in the spring following, and af 
terwards remains for seed, ‘The fallowing then. re-commences, 
and the same. system is repeated, In this manner, one-third of 
this description of arable land is constantly under the culture of 
wheat; and that third, during its preparation for the seed, (which 
is sown almost invariably in the broad-cast manner,) is termed the 
odd-mark.™ 
‘The lighter and more sandy lands are managed with greater 
shill than the clays, and their produce is proportionably increased. 
In the district about Ross, the land has been mach improved by the 
use of lime as. manure, and now produces great quantities of bare 
ley, peas, wheat, &c, Here “ the general course of crops is as 
flows: wheat on a clover Jay; turnips, barley, and seeds: after 
years begin again; wheat, peas; tamnips, barley, and seeds.” ‘The 
heaviest crops of wheat are, generally speaking, produced ithe 
vicinity of Hereford, and thence. through the clays towards Lede 
bury: lands thus situated, are now rented at about eighteen shillings 
the 


* Collections for Herefurdshirey Val kip. 474. 
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‘Hie statute acre; but abstracted: from the pasture and meadow, . 
Sa = aR PETS SP pS 
teen shillings.* 1h lol rv ceed 
C Rese dada ta ehhecebrigdacce totic Ween ilivn, thor 
eastern. borders of the county. Turnips are grown under as bad 
‘w general system as the wheat “ they are often sown without ma- 
nure- on poor and foul lands, after one or two ploughings; and 
half the quantity sown is even once hoed.” Artificial Grasses) 
age not Yet sufficiently attended to; though, both with respect to 
thesevand to-turnips, some insprovements lave beon made. within. 
‘the: last ¢ight or teri years; ebiefly through the means of an Agri- 
cultural Society'established in this eounty in the year 1797. Some) 
Tich and luxuriant Meadows lands extend on the banks of the rivers) 
Wye; Lugg, and Frome, and in some other parts. The practice of 
irrigation: is ‘inadequately resorted: to; ‘though the numerous rivu- 
lets: that traverse the county offer uncommon facilities for the piury 
pose, The sire of farms is in general extensive; the rental of tite, 
ny of them: is: from! 4001, to 5001, a year: the smaller ones/arey 
principally -from: fifty to. one hundred pounds, - The construction, 
of many of the farm buildings is rude and unsubstantial: the lower 
SMa pV: tutus, 1805, she part; 


* Duncumb" '. Colletions, Va. Lp. 175, “ The aa, of wheat, 
performed by companies of Welshmen from Cardiganshire, 
= other ‘Parts of South Wales; but it is now gradually becoming 
Branch of Iabor amongst our natives: their mode, which is that of hack-! 
ing it ‘close to the ground, possesses many advantages: it js more ex- 
s, and less expensive, as each laborer will reap one statute acre 
isa Gay, anid that for ewo shillings, with provisions and liquor. Women 
and boywiare engaged, at the expente of the farmer, tocollect, bind, 
and, stack the sheaves. ‘Phe :partiés of ancient Britons'vary in sumber, 
according 40 the extent of the work they have previously contracted for; 
to foyr or five men there generally belongs one horse, unincumbered, 
with bridle or saddle; on this they ride ip succesyiun, taking little rest, 
performing their journies with great expedition. One of each parry 
r js enough of the English language and roads, to act as inter- 
preter and guide. ‘They avoid, as much as they can, the society of 
our natives, are temperate, laborious, and grateful; easily pleated, 
and easily irritated.” Lbs 
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part, from! one to two feet above the surface, being-a stone wall, 
cemented only with mud-or clay: on this a timber framework is, 
erected, the vacancies in which are filled up by laths interwoven ina 
basket-like manner, and the whole plastered over and white-washed, 
‘The thick fags that are used to cover the roof instead. of tiles, in~ 
crease the weight without adding to the solidity; and the infirm 
cement at bottom soon mouldering by the weather, the whole fi. 
brie quickly becomes .ruinous.* iw Oe ie 
Herefordshire may be properly termed a Woodland county; 
many species of trees growing up spontaneously, and becoming 
strong and. vigorous in a very short period. The oak, elm, pop- 
lar, and willow, are particularly flourishing; but are seldom. suf 
fered to attain full maturity, unless on the estates of the nobility, 
and most eminent landed proprietors. _ Coppice-wood is extreme- 
ly abundant, the sides and summits of many. of the hillsand up- 
Jand grounds being covered with extensive plantations, . ‘The ash 
coppices are very valuable and numerous; those of alder are also 
plentiful in low and marshy situations: the former are regulated 
under a general system, and are cut about.once in eight, ten, or 
twelve years, according to the uses for which the wood is designed, 
‘The principal part of the county is inclosed; and as most of the 
inclosures are bounded by hedge-rows, it bas a very sylvan and 
woody uppearince. 
‘The Roads of Herefordshire have long been distinguished as 
proverbially bad: they are such, observes Mr. Marshall, “as one 
might expect to meet with in the marshes of Holland, or among 
the mountains of Switzerland.” In various parts they are sunk far 
below the surface, of ‘the contiguous grounds, the floods haying 
washed the soil away even to the bare rock; and in other places 
the steep ascents, and rapid declivities, render them almost im 
passable, especially in bad weather. They are also so nasrow in 
some situations, that ‘two carriages cannot pass each other with- 
out extreme danger; ‘and in ‘others, not at all. Even the hick 


turnpike roids very strongly partake of the sune =e 


© Clark's General Views p58 at 


‘The principal Rrvens and Sereams of this county are'the Wye; 
_ the Lugg, the Munnow, the Astow, the Frome, the ‘Team, ‘and 
“the Laddon.. The Wrs:has been. often ‘celebrated for thé-exe 
tremély picturesque and diversified scenery, whieli adorns its méan+ 
deritg: channel. Rising nearthe summit of the’ Plinlimmon Hills, 
im Montgomeryshire, it flows betweea the counties of Brecknock 
and Radnor, and afterwards enters Herefordshire near Clifford; 
the reputed birth-place of the ill-fated fair Rostmond: Winding 
to the east above Clifford Castle, it glides beautifully between or 
“chards, meadows; antl odro-fields, till it reaches the abtupt arid 
tr eminence of Mawbech Hill: ‘thence darting suddenly 
through the bold arches of Bredwardine Bridge, itflows onto 
Hereford, ‘through a more level, but still extremely pleasantcouns 
try. ‘From Hereford to! Ross, its features occasionally: assume 
greater béldness; though more frequently their aspect is placid s 
but at the latter town, wholly emerging from its lath state of appa 
| rent repose, “ it resuines the brightness’ and rapiclity of its primis 
tive character, as it forms the admired curve which the Church-yard 
of Ross commands, ‘The celebrated spire of Ross Church, peeping 
‘over a noble row of elnix, here fronts the rained Castle of Wilton, 
“ beneath’ the arches of whose bridge, the Wye flows through 
‘harming succession of meadows, encircling at last:the lofty and 
well-~wooded hill, crowned with the niajestic fragments of Good» 
rich Castle, and opposed by the waving eniinences of the Forest 
of Dean. The mighty pile, or peninsula, of Symoid’s Rock suc- 
-- @eeds,” round which the river flows in'a cireuit!of seven miles; 
> though the opposite points of the isthmus are only one mile astins 
der) Shortly afterwards, the Wye quits the county, and enters 
Monmoutlishire at the New Wear. 
© This river is navigable to Heréford in barges of from eighteen 
forty tons; but either & large or a'swiall supply of water is eqjualé 
fatal to the navigation. The latter is experienced during the 
greater part of every dry summer, when shoals barely covered, 
with the stream, occur very frequently: in winter, heavy rains, 
or snow dissolving on the river's banks, within the county, have 
Sarto oniely adtee Sain. Ginn 
Ee2 
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thest nish into its'channel, from the mountains of Br 
Ratlnorshire, they occasion = vole OST 
give it a force which defies all the orilinary metins of reditance 
and controul.* By this impetuosity, considerable quantities of 
land are frequently removed from’ their situations on one sidé oF 
the other, and new channels are thus formed in various places: to 
this impetuosity is also to be ascribed the want of a'sufficient number 
of bridges to render the communication safe and easy between dif= 
ferent parts of the county, In the whole extenit of the Wye through 
Herefordshire, there was only one bridge (at Hereford) till the | 
year 1597: an act of ‘Partiament was then obtained for erecting a 
second at Wilton; and since that time two more have been added; ~ 
the one at Bredwardine, by an act passed in the year 17625 anid 
the other at Whitney, by an act passed in 1780, ‘That at Brede 
Wardine, which ix built of brick, after sustaining some damage by, 
the great flood of 1795, has contimed’ to resist the impetnosity. 
of the river; but that of Whitney has been already twice destroyed, 
and was again renewed om stone picrs in the year 1902." © © 
© ‘Phe principal fish taken in the’ Wye, ‘is the salmon, which is 
found in it at all'times, but only in perfection between the months 
of December and August... They were formerly more abtindant — 
than at présent; so much so, indecd, that in the indentures of 
apprenticeship at: Hereford, it was « clause, that the apprentice ~ 
should not bé compelled to live on them more frequently thin two: 
days in a week. Tlieir passage up the river is vow, lowever; so 
miuch obstracted ‘by iron-works, ‘that, unless the water is strelled. 
far above its usual height, they catinot advance: this citedimitsnee, 
’ 1 t a “together 
1 veka 
pM The greatest flood experienced of late years, was cecasioned by a 
fall of rain, and the melting of snow, on the fifth of Rebruary, 

when the. Wye rose fifteen feet within twenty-four hours, a 


‘enormous damage through the whole county, dentroying, bridges, 
ing cattle and sheep, sweeping off timber, &c. 


ane 
ihe 
+ Duncumb's Collections, Vol. I. p, 139, 100. — 


: Filey has awerted, tut erroneduily, that the Salmon of the Wye are 
= in scason all the yearlong.” Worthies, p. 34. 
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dered them much less plentiful, 
© The river Lugg has its origin in Radnorshire, ‘potions Hate 
fordshire on the north-west side, near Stapelton Castle; thence 
Alowing, in a south-east direction, it receives the, Pinsley near Leo- 
sninster; and afterwards inclining to the south, is increased by the 
waters of the Arrow and the Frome Soon after its junction with 
the latter river, it falls into the Wye near the pleasant village of 
‘Mordisford, ‘The district of country through which this river flows, 
is fine and fertile, but far less abundant in beautiful scenery than 
the Wye; though Drayton has characterized the Lugg as | ‘more 
Jovelie.’ Like the Wye, however, it is subject to sudden overs 
flows, and is frequently swelled by partial rains, which give it 
great, mpidity and force at its junction with that river. These cir 
cumstances have operated to prevent its being rendered navigable, 
though two acts of Parliament have been passed for the purpose. 
~ The. Munnow rises on the Hereforiishire side of the Hatterell 
Mountains, and. flowing, south-castward, is joined near Longtown 
hy the Escle and Glchron rivulets, which have their springs also 
near the sources of the Munnow ; thence flowing southward through 
a.pleasant and sequestered yale, it is joined near Alterynnis by the 
Hothny;, after which it turus to the north-east towards Pontrilas, 
and near that place is increased by the ynited streams of the Dore 
and the Werme,, which also rise in this county; the former at Dor, 
‘ston, Dore’stown, and the latter at Alansmoore, Again turning to 
the south-east, it forms the boundary between Herefordshire and 
Monmouthshire, till it quits the county at Llanrothal, and flowing 
towards Monmouth, is received by the river Wye immediately be 
low that town, 

» The Team, or Teme, enters this county from the confines of 
Radnorshire and Shropshire, a short distance poythowest from 
Brampton Bryan, and flowing eastward, runs into Shropshire near 
Ludlow: thence bending to the south, it again enters Hereford- 
shire; but soon leaves it for Worcestershjre, where having made 
a considerable circuit, it once more flows on the borders of this 
spunty, of which it becomes the boundary for a mile or two above 

Ee3 and 
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and below Whitéborn; after which it charg Wl ac the, 
vern, between Malvern-chace and Woodberry Hill, ii Worcester. 
‘shire, Tithe huselé-belly Of Akin svey Peirt ahve 
‘been found, mo oll oa 

The ‘Leadon, or Leddon, res above Bosbiny ansaiea 
‘of the county, and running to the south, gives name to the town of 
Ledbury; thesce owing into Glocestershire, ites 5 
Seve. The Arrow enters Herefordshire from Radnorshire, and 
flowing to the east, falls into the Lugg below Leominster, "The 
\Fromie rises near Wolfrelow above Bromyard, a 
course, is joined by the Loden near Strettom-Grandison; when 
turning to the south-west, it unites with the Luge above Mordisford. 
| ‘The inland navigation of Herefordshire is very in ; 
scarcely any-county, possessing neither iron-works, nor any pric 
pal manufacture, cin have greater occasion for its sids. 
Hereford and Glocester Canal, began under an act passed in 
is not yet completed,* though upwards 'of 100,000, has 
been expended fn its formation: #0 far as it has been 
utility has been very considerable. Another Canal has bees cotti= 
menced under an act obtained soon after the former, but has not 
been cartied to its projected extent, through 'a mis-ealculation of 
expenses, ‘This crosses the upper part of the counity, running from: 
Kington to Leominster, and thence towards Stourport, ‘in Wor. 
cestershire, where it is intended to unite with the Severn, 

Some Medicinal Springs have been noticed’ as rising on the 
Hereford side of the Malvern Hills, and known among the pea- 
santry by the customary name of Holy-welle. Several Petrifying 
Springs are also met with in the neighbourhood of Moccas, Pown- 
hope, Lianrothal, Wormesley, &c, and other hilly'parts of the 
county where the soil is calcareous. ‘Near Richard's Castle, a 
small spring has obtained the name of Bonet, from the eiream- 
stance of its frequently emitting, when disturbed, somal bones, ree 
sembling vertebree: and other bones of the frog, 

Herefordshire returns eight Members to Parliament, viz, two 
for the county, two for the city, two for Leominster, and two for 

Weobley, 






* Sco Vol. Vs ps 515, 
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Woobley, Ledbury, Ross, and Bromyaird, also, were formerly pri- 
‘vileged to. send cneqctanre-empeatsa st vas 
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Si aid of Herat i tecaneny tthe pdr eem 06 Sm 
‘origin’ has not been ascertained. Camden supposes it to have arisea, 
in the maturity of the Saxon Heptarchy; though he inconsistently, 
‘and immediately afterwards, assigns the reign of Edward the E- 
der as the time of its foundation, It must, however, have been in 
‘existence long before, even previous to the year 676° or 680,+ 
when Peads, or Peda, King of Mercia, having embraced the 
‘Christian religion, a Synod was held here, in which it was decreed, 
that a new See should be formed in Mercia; ‘and, itt consequence, 
Putta was chosen as the first Bishop of Hereford; the ceremonies 
‘of his. consecration being performed by Sexulph, Bishop of Lich- 
field, who was himself styled ‘ Bishop of the Mercian people on 
‘the west side-of the river Severn,’t This circumstance clearly 
‘evinces, that Hereford must then have been a place of some im- 
portance; and the probability is,’ that it originated soon after the 
departure of the Romans, when Magna Castra, or Kenchester, 
the nearest Roman station, was deserted. The etymology of its 
name is not sufficiently established to decide this inquiry. Cam- 
den observes, that. the Britons called the place ‘ Tr¢fawith, from 
the beech trees, and Hén-with, from the old road, before it got 
ithe name of Hereford.’ The Britons, however, according to Mr. 
Goughf did not call it Hénawith, but Hénfordd; i.e. the old 
‘way; and from these words he supposes the Saxons to have form 
ed its present name, which, in the language of that people, signi- 
fies the ford of the army.\j 

Ees Whatever 


Gale's Ang. Scrip. Vol. IIL p. 240. 
+ Godwin de Priesul, p, 526. 
} Matt. of West. and Gale, as quoted by Duncumb. 
~ "§ Additions to the Britannia, Vol. I, p. 451. | tbid. 
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- ‘Whatever was the origin of Hereford, its havitig been fixediah 
‘ns the seat of a Bishop, was certainly the means of preserving and 
extending its consequence. It) became a capital of the Mercian 
kingdom, and had a magnificent Church, according to Polydore. 
Virgil,” as early as the reign of Offa, and even before the pre+ 
sent Cathedral was founded by that Sovereign, in expiation of the 
murder of Ethelbert, King of the East Angles. . The building of 
this latter fabric) and the various gifts made by the multitudes: 
that came to visit the tomb of Ethelbert, who was considered ax 
8 martyr, and worshipped asa saint, were the causes of Hereford 
attaining additional importance. Under the West Saxon Kings, 
its progress was equally flourishing; and in.or about the time of 
Athelstan, the City was inclosed by Walls, to secure itvon those 
sides where it was not defended by the Wyest. Herey alsoy Athel 
stan made a treaty with the Britons in the year 939, having com. 
pelled them to agree to the payment of an annual tribute of twenty 

: “Pounds 
hate eel 

* * Templim quod Herefordia id temporis, parler are 
the words ofthis historian: “its claim, however, to magnificence,” che. 
serves Mr, Duncumb, “ must have arisen from a comparison with other 
buildings of similar construction 5 and although stane churches of some 
eminence were not then unusual, that of Hereford seems to have been 
principally formed of wood, as the above historian terms the church 
which followed, lopidea Structura, apparently as a marked distinction: 
from that which preceded it.” Collections, Vol I, p. 520. al 

-— 

+ “The Malls, which now imperfectly remain, although i 
and strengthened at various periods, probably stand om the original foun- 
dations. They are 1800 yards in extent, and inclase the ity on the 
cast, north, and west sides: towards the south, it has the natural de- 
fence of the Wye; and also fifty yards of wall from the western angie 
towards the bridge: the whole of this side is $50 yards. ‘The gates 
were six in number, viz. Wye Bridge Gate, which stood at the south 
end of the bridge ; Friar’s Gate, which was situated on the south-west; 
Kigne Gate, on the west; Wide-marsh Gate, on the north; Bishop's 
Gate, on the north-east; and St. Andrew's, since called St. Owen's, 
on the south-east, Fifteen embattled towers projected from the walls, 
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pounds in gold, three hundred. in silver, and,two hundred head 

of cattle, besides hawks and hounds, in lien of sixty-six pounds of 

oot = aera at arent ab ire comes 
Daan, 

About the middle of the eleventh, century; ithe pies ‘of Here- 
Psi tenor opposed the Welsh, who had made an irruption 
‘into the Marches; but were more unfortunate three years after 
_wards,in 1055; when a formidable army entered the county under 
othe command of Gryflyth, a Sovercign of Wales, and Algary Earl 
of Chester, who had been disgraced and banished from the court 
-of Edward the Confessor, The English were commanded by Earl 
‘Ranulph, or Ralph, the Governor of Hereford, who was induced 
to, quit the city, and give battle to the Welsh, within the distance of 

two miles; but, after a contest of some length, his forces were de- 
feated, and driven back towards Hereford; and the two armies 
seatering the city together, the whole became a scene of pillage 
sand slaughter, The principal inhabitants fled to the Cathedral for 
seecurity; but neither the sacredness of the place, nor the supplica- 
tions of the Bishop, (Leofigar,) availed against the stem descendants 
wf the Britons; the entrance was forced, and a dreadful carnage 
tou ensued, 
having embrasures in the shape of crowes, in the centre and sides, for 
observation, and the discharge of arrows. ‘fhe distancesberween these 
towers varied from seventy-five to one hundred and twenty-five yards: 
-ahe height of the wall, measuring on the outside, was siateen (eet that 
of the towers, thirty-four. ‘Thus the whole circumference of the city, 
toclosed by the walls and river, was 2350 yards. Speed, in his History, 
sated the wall only to be 1500 paces in extent and Leland very cor 
rectly calls it +a goodly mile.’ ‘The latter writer also obierves,” thit 
“these walles and gates be right well maintained by the Burgewes of 
the town ;* and notices alw, the additional security derived from a fie 
tle brooke that cometh a five miles by west, and circuith (as it still cons 
‘tinues to do) the ditches of the walles, abi non defenditur Vagé, and 
goeth down, leaving the Castle on the right hand, and thence drieving 
‘two milles for corne, goethinto Wye a flyteshoote beneath Wye Bridge, 
end bard beneath the castle.’ 
Duncumb's Collections, Vol. L, p. 224, 
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ensiell. ‘The Bishop himself, according to somesccounts,* together 
‘with seven Canons, and many other persons of all ages, and of each: 
(sex, were stain within the Church, which was afterwards pillaged 
of its riches, and burnt. ‘The flames from the Cathedral commd- 
nicated to the city, the greatest part of which Was im corisequence 
‘reduced to ashes, According to the Welsh Chronicles, nearly 500 
of Earl Razulph’s men were stain; and the “ Britons retumed 
home with manie worthie prisoners, great triumph, and rich 
‘spoiles, leaving nothing in the town but blood and ashes, and the 
walls razed to the ground," King Edward, who wasethen at 
Glocester, immediately collected an army to revenge these ex- 
‘cesses; and Harold; son of Earl Godwin, to whom ‘its command 
‘was intrusted, advanced into Wales, and obliged the-late success- 
‘ful invatiers to sue for peace, ros 
Soon afterwards, Harold returned to Hereford, and fortified it, 
according to Ploriacensis, with a* broad and high rampire.’ Other 
‘authors also ascribe the re-building of its walls and fortifications 
to Harold, who is likewise said to have erected a CasTL®; bat 
‘on this head the observations of Mr, Duncumb are> particularly 
pertinent, +e 
~ When Harold rebuilt the walls, it seems highly probable, that 
he founded the Castle for the further defence of the town; yet on 
this point writers are not fully agreed: it is, however, well knows, 
that the policy of Edward the Confessor induced him, in the 
early part of his reign, to fortify strongly places of consequence, 
‘nd especially those most accessible or advantageous to his ene 
miés, which was precisely the situation of Hereford, from its vic- 
nity to Wales. Edoardus, inito principatu, bornye «2 
ca primo facienda existimans, loca omnia prasidiis munire,” 
Bat Grafton writes, that ‘ Edward the Elder, son of Alured, in 


# According to other records, the Bishop was the only person spared 
from the general carnage: his fate, however, was not the lew severe, 
for; alter suffering every cruelty the infuriate hatred of his enemies could 
suggest, he was at Jength put to death at Glasbury, in Brecknockshire. 


+ Powell's Chron. of Wales, 
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ford? and a manuscript in the Hatleian Library® mentions, tro 
“Holinshod, thit * Griffith, King of Wales, wasted a great part of 
Herefotdshite; against whom the men of that county, and Nor- 
‘mansjt out of the Castle of Hereford, went; but Grifith ébtaiied 
‘tlie vietory, slaying many, and toke a great prey,’ Sprott’s Chro- 
aiicle also records; * Edwardus Rex .... Castrum Herefordie. 
et Villain de’ Wyggemore condidis . . . evi successit Evhélivaiian? 
SNOT Wiese” accents it ts objected, that, had a-reyular:Cadthe 
‘existed when Algar and Gryffyth yot possession of Hereford, Le 
and would hardly have represented that it was * scant fortified’ oh 
‘that occasion; nor would the Welsh Chroniclers have omitted ta” 
notice what would have added so much to the fame of their heroes, 
as the reduction of a considerable Castle, . Camden observes, that 
the Normans afterwards (i, e. after the Conquest) built on the 
east side of the Church, on the Wye, a large strong Castle, which 
some ascribe to Earl Milo.’ Hume also ascribes the building to 
the Norman Conqueror; others attribute it to William Fitz-Ox 
ome, first Earl of Hereford, after the Conquest. Leland writes, 
* Some think that Heraldus began this Castle after he had’ con- 
q the rebellion of the Welshmen in King Edward the Con- 
time, Some think that the Lacys, Eorle oF Heriot, 
‘were the great makers of it; and the Bohuns; Earls of Hereford’ 
Dr, Stukeley states, that the Castle was a noble work, built by-one 
of the Edwards before the Conquest: and Giraldus Cambrensis, 
‘ts quoted by Lambarde, attributes the building to Randal Poer,’ 
when Shyrife of the shyre,’ but does not add the date. 
_- Now Cumden’s idea, that Earl Milo was the founder, is ob- 
_ ¥iously fineorrect; for the Castle stood a siege some years before 
Milo was Eat! of Hereford. Léland’s report of the Lacys is 
equally 





* No, 7366, 


+ These Normans had been introduced by Edward the Confensor, 
‘and respect was had to them after the Conquest, in « provisional law, 
intituled, ¢ De jure Normannorum qui ante adventum Gulielmi, cives 
fucrent Anglicani” Taylor's Gavel-kind, p, 78. 
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equally groundless, as nove of that family appear to, have bees 
Earls of Hereford at any period, The other accounts aré, per 
haps, best reconeiled, by supposing that some rude fortifications, 
composed simply of earth, and thrown up after the British mode 
might have existed before the time of Harold, and might even 
have acquired the appellation of a Castles that on their site, Hae 
old founded a regular work of stone, which his death, im1066,. 
prevented his finishing; and that the Earls, and some of the She- 
“fills of Hereford, afterwards completed his design,” Part of the 
* materials used in the works erected by Harold, are conjectured to 
have been brought from the ruins of the Roman Station at Kene 
bone 
© Duncumb's Collections, Vol. I. p. 227, 928. “The Castle «ces 
evpied a part of the south and eait vides of the City, having the Fiver 
‘Wye on the routh, and being defended by a large and deep meat om 
the north and east sides, to the angle of which the wall of the City exe 
tended. This situation was well calculated for the defence of the Ca~ 
thedral, which nearly adjoined it on the west; and probably that ns 
stance occasimed a preference to this particular spot, whic! does 
teem well adapted to the general defence of the OMB. oy & 
“The Castle comprised two wards; the keep was in the 
towards the west, having a strong tower on the top, and 2 dungeon un- 
derneath. Leland describes the keep to have been, “high, andy 
trong, having in the outer wall, tén semicircular towery, and 
tower within.’ Dr. Stukeley termed it, 4a very lofty arti 













Cathbert, part whereof, says Leland, is ‘ opere circulari;" a mill, and 
two dwelling-houses, perhaps intended originally for the x 
of the Governor and his attendants, * There is a fay 
spring of water,’ continues Leland, ¢ within the Castle 5 rt 
the piece of the brooke coming out of the ditch, did drive a mill with 
in the Castle,’ In every direction it myst have been capable of very 
considerable defence against the modes of attack then known: on the 
south, the ground along the eastern ward, fell almost perpendicularly 
seven yards to the river: on the east, the works stood on earth thrown 
wp five yards, with a deep and broad meat in front, which were all 
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The Domesilay Book contains many interesting particulars rela- 
ting tovthe customs and tenures prevalent in this city and its su 
burbs.) ‘Indeed, the account is so full, that it clearly shows the 
consequence which Hereford had attained ; though its inhabitants, 
both within and without the walls, are in the same record: stated 
to bave been only 103 in the time of Extward the Cootessor.. This 
enumeration, however, niust have been made subscquent to the 
storming of the town by Algar and Gryfiyth; as the number of 
honses held under the Bishop, are ulso- stated in the Survey to 
have been oaly sixty, though his yon had ninety-eight: 
ee ae “ Herein 
we 
eeatinued onthe north, until they reached the wall which inclosed the 
‘keep. The dimensions of the greatce of eastern ward, measuring on 
tho, site of the walls, were nearly as follow ; on the south 175 yards 
the west 1005, on the north 173 ; and o9 the east 198. ‘The smaller - 
« syard was nearly one hundred yards in extent, a the south, 
cast sides: towards the north and west were three sides, cach 
mesturing sixty-fire yards. ‘There came aio an arme of s brodke that 
inet ‘through a great piece of the town dike, by an arche made in 
the town wall into the Castle dike, and so compaming half the Castle, 
(that. is the east and north sides of the larger court,) wentinto Wye; 
0 chat with the principal arme.of this brook, aad with the arme.of it 
geing through the Castle dike, and with the maine stream of Wye Rie 
yer, the whole Castle was environed ; but now the arme of the brooke 
cometh nor through the Castle, yet it might soon be returned thither. 
second ward, where the dungeon is, was also environed with water 
apes of the watef, that came through the dike, was turned that 
“¢ "The ‘entrance was on the north side of the eastern ward, orer 
Bridge of stone ‘arches, with a draw-bridge in the middle. The 
‘Handerh on’ the left ripe of Wye River, and a little beneatl the 
was and is strongly ditched ubi non defenditur fumine; the walles 
of wbe high and stronge, and full of great towres: it hath been one of 
the largest, fayrest and strongest Castles in England,"t By the side 
of the ditch arose a spring, which superstition convecrated to St, Ethel- 
bert} this is situated on. the north side of the western ward, and re« 
bag a degree of reputation tothe present day.” Jbid, Vol. J. p. 329, 
iL 1 
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_ Hereford was then governed by sn officer, ‘or Bailiff (Prepo- 
sda:)oppoltiedidby the Grote, wkiabe Scsnenavil x 
to obtain, esha 
then sell his house to any other person who would: 

‘usual cervice; but one-third part-of the price gives was 

King’s officer, any snilansces <a 
discharge the accustomed dues to the Crown, his house became 
forfeited ; and the Prepositus was to provide another tenant; ‘and 
take care that the dues were collected, “The owner of anventiré 
dlwelling-house within the walls, paid sevenpence farthing: ansiually, 
besides fourpence towards providing war-horsés: he was also obli- 
ged to mow grass in the King’s manor of Marden, in the month of 
August; and to attend one other day, when ordered’by the Sheriff, 
to collect hay together, He who kept'® horse, attended the She- 
riff three times in the year to the hundred courts, and to that of 
" Wormelow. When the King hunted in Haywood Forest, 
house was to furnish one man to assist in talking the gante. 
inbabitants not possessing entire dwelling-houses, ‘provided door- loor- 
Keepers for the Hall, whenever the King attended in person, On 
the death of any one who had! served with @ warhorse, the King 
was entitled to his horse and arms; where no horse was kept, ten 
shillings were paid to the King; or, in default, possession was 
taken of his house and lands: if any one died without having dis 
posed of his effects, pthc ty hp 

“These customs prevailed within the walls: ‘those in 
burbs were similar, except that in the latter, the owner of a | 
paid only three-pence farthing. Other regulations were co i 
to both: and when the wife of any inhabitant brewed, ten-pe 
‘was puid by ancient custom. There were six smiths, and © 
them paid oue penny for his forge, and furnished 120 ferra 
the King’s iron, for which each was paid three-petice; nor were 
they subject to any other service whatever, ‘There were also sevett 
Moncyers, one of whom belotiged to the Bishop,’ When a coinage 
took place, every Moneyer paid eighteen shillings for the liberty of 
procuring bullion; and on their retum with it, each paid. twenty 
shillings daily to the King a one month; and the Bishop's 

Moneyer 








- Moneyer paid the same to the Bishop... When the King ‘came to 


‘Hereford, the Moneyers coined. as much as he ordered ;. but the. 
King furnished the silver to make it; each of the Moneyers enjoyed 
the privileges of Sac and Soke, by which they were exempted fram: 
customary payments. On the death of cither of the King’s Mor 
neyers, twenty shillings were paid to the Crown as a relief: bubif® 
he died without having disposed of his eflects, the King, as im 
other:cases, took possession of the whole, If the Sheriff went 
into Wales, the Moneyers attended him and every-one of thems: 
refusing to go, after summons to that effect, paid a fine of forty 
shillings. to the King. Earl Harold had twenty-seven Burgesses: 
under him at Hereford, and these were. subject to the same cus 
toms:as:the others. The Bailiff, or chief officer, paid annnally* 
twelve pounds to the King, and six to Earl Harold; the above! 
‘customs beiig common to the tenants of each. The King also rew 
ceived these forfeitures or penalties, in case of particular offences ;\ 
foreach of which one hundred shillings weve paid) to the Kingy: 
whether the offender was his tenavt or not, 14 here onthe 
After the Conquest, King William, held: Hereford: in. his own 
demesne, aud.the English inhabitants remained subject | to the! 
above: stated customs:. but the French inkabitants were exempt 
from al} forfeitures, (except the three noticed above,) on the pay 
ment of twelyepence annually. ‘The whole town thus paid to the 
Conqueror, sixty pounds in silver coin, which, together with the 
emoluments accruing from eighteen manors, which were accounted! 
fox in Hereford, amounted to 3351. 18s, besides the mulets, and’ 
other profits, arising from the hundred and county courts. “Hex 
reford continued subject, to these regulations for some time:afier 
the Conquest. 

~The first Earl) of Hereford, aden Viiesiecen orasidenall 
William Fitz-Osbore, whose extensive power has been already 
noticed under the description of the Isle of Wight.t Among other 
Jaws, which exemplify the great authority of this nobleman, he 
by wate wy athe, enacted, 


1 Du uncummb from the Domesday Book, Vole Lp. 205, 343, 315», , 
+ See'p. 80, 





should be fined for any offence whatever, more: than forty shil- 
lings." In Powell's Chronicle of Wales, Richart Fitz-Serope is 
mentioned as Governor of Hereford Castle; when Eric Silviati-* 
cas, son of Alfric, Earl of Mercia, “ taking advantage of King» 
William's absence in Normandy, fell foul upon such as were ap-) 
pointed Vice-gerents and Governors of the Kingdom daring his ab-) 
sence.” If Fitx-Scrope was really Governor here at that time, he\ 
mast have been subordinate to Fitz-Osborne, us the “original go- 
vernment of the Castle appears to have been hereditary.in the pro-* 
vincial Earls."+ Yet, however this may be, the Chronicle proceeds» 
to record, that Fitz-Scrope, with the forces ‘under his command, 
* 90 bitterly gauled’ Edie, by wasting and consutsing bis: ands, 
that the latter * was compelled to desire aid of Blethynand Rhy-' 
walhon, Princes of Wales, by whose help, to reconcile the lass he) 
had received, he passed into Hereford, and, after he had:over-run 
apd pillaged the country to Wye Bridge, returned back with exe 
ceeding great booty.” Ptew st 
In the reign of Henry the First, Walter, Constable of 
held in his custody for a time, the Castles of Glocester and Here- 
ford: but King Stephen afterwards granted to Robert de Bellas 
monte, Earl of Leicester, on creating him Earl of Hereford, “the: 
Burgh of Hereford, with the Castle, and the whole County of 
Hereford;" with the exception’ of certain’ lands) belonging to: the’ 
Church and others.t ‘These honors appear to have been granted’ 
im through his marriage with Emma, the heiress of the Breteuils, 
Earls of Hereford, the descendants: from FitzOshorme, Soon’ 
afterwards, the Castle was seized by William ‘Talbot, a partizan: 
of the “ Empress Maud, who advanced Milo, son of Walter, the” 
Constable, before mentioned, to the Earldom of Hereford) gratite 
ing 
ti 


» Harl. MS. 4048. +. Duncumb's Collections, Vol. p. 23, | 


The words of the grant are, Burgum Herefordie et Castellum, ef 
fotum comitatum de Hercfordeyre, prater terram episcopatiis, ef ter 
ram Abbathie de Rading et aliarum ecclesiarum, et ADbathiaris qui 
tenent de me in capite ; et excepto, &¢« 
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‘ing, at ire same time, pei seem nn 
of Hereford, ‘with other donations!” “ 

While the Castle was in possesion of Talbot; it nae 
Withstood a siege by the Royal forces; but thre¢ years afterwards, 
i111, the King invested it in person with a large army, and, 
ifter some resistance, it was surrendered to him by Earl Milo, 
who was divested of his hondrs; bat his life was spared, Stephen 
is recorded, on this occasion, to have entered the city with great 
pomp, and to have sat crowned in the Cathedral on the Whit- 
‘sunday following, during the performance of divine service, 

9 Iii the! reign of Henry the Second, Roger, son end heir of Milo, 
was restored to his father’s Earldom; and “ at the same time was 
grinted to hint, « the mote of Hereford, with the whole Castel, and 
the third penny of the pleas of the whole county of Hereford! 
‘Notiithistariding this mark of favor, "Roger was afterwards indus 
‘ced, the instigation of Hugh de Mortimer, of Wigmore, 
to fortify ‘Castle of Hereford against the King; bat both the 
insurgéits Were soon reduced by that Monareh,t who is said ‘to 
have detained the Earldotn of Hereford in’ Lis own hands during 
‘sometime afterwards."} ‘The Earl of Hereford was persuaded to 
subiit to the King by Bishop Gilbert Foliot, his kinsman, / 

‘When ‘the’ confederated Barons, with the Barl of Leicester ut 
theit head, ‘Appeared in arms against Henry the Third, one of the 
first a&ts Of open hostility was committed at’ Hereford, where Peter 
de Aqua-blanca, the Bishop, ‘was arrested, and imprisoned, and 
afterwards expelled the kingdom, on ‘account of his being a fo- 
‘reigner, and for his known attachment to the See of Rome. He 
‘was, however, bat a short time absent; for the King, in a letter, 
dated at Hereford, on the fifth of June, in the following year, 
1963, after seriously remonstrating with him on his neglect 6f ‘éc- 
clesiastical duties, commands him, all excuses set wide, “ forth- 

* with to repair to his Church; and that if he did not do ‘so, he 

Vou. VI. Juny, 1805, Fr willed 


© Duncumb from Vincent's Disc, Rapin obverves, that this was the 
first instance of an Earldom conferred by patent. Jbid. 


+ Dug. Bar. Vol. I. $ Duncumb, Vol. f. p. 233, 
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willed him to know for a certainty, that he would take into hie 





ee 
things, that feared not to withdraw and, keep, back, 
refused to undergo and bear the burthen of the same,” | 

called the Bishop to his office; but the power of the 

interposed, and he vss oot ae pled mad bE 
dral, where his wealth was distributed in his own presence to the 
soldiers. ‘ 1 i ————e 
eprainfereireey elmer etc 
period sire much confused; but it seems evident, that Hereford, 

from its vicinity to the Welsh frontiers, and. from the ci 





by the Barl of Lsoester, ws rm a 
whose attacks were so powerful, that the garrison, after some 
chun deg pret ree Sener eR 
disposal of the besiegers, who partly destroyed it by fire. 
About this period, Peter, de Montfort, Leicester's son, appears 
Sern wast ee ee 


. s | 
* Wiliam Capon ancient held Ids at Marden, in this — 
by serjeancy, the particular tenure of which was, that he 
door-keeper to the Castle of Hereford; but during the reign 
the Third, this tenure was converted into Knij "s service. In 
of Edward the First, Henry Pigot alto held of the King, im chief, fort 
four acres of arable land, by the service of conducting the King"s 

sure from this Castle to Landon. Other Jand, in various parts of the 
county, was held by a similar tenure; = 


—_ 
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“and a precept was maile out to Walter D'Everettx, then Sheriff, 
and probably his predecessor in the government of the Castle, for 
cope lemeeligelbarsar flechette’ het 
strengthening the works of the Castle."* 

‘The taughty and nconciliating beliaviour of the Earl of Let 
cester, who, after the battle of Lewes, had usurped all the antho« 
rity of the state, and Kept the King, ‘and his gallant son, Prince 
Edward, s0 completely under the direction of his own adherents, 
that they were really prisoners, though indulged with the semblance 
Of liberty, occasioned a powerful confederacy to be formed against 
ith by the King’s friends, with the Earl of Glocester, and Roger 
Mortimer, at their head. Glocester had previously retired from 
Parliament to bis estates in Wales; and Leicestér, who knew his 
influence, followed him to Hereford with’ an army; and that he 
might ‘add ‘authority to his etuse, carried both the King and the 
Prince along with him. This, however, contrary to ‘his hopes, 
° ‘the source’ of all his future calamities; for Glocester, by 

‘of his entissaries, concerted with young Edward, the manner 
of tht Prince's eseape, and which was ich aterwards tected us 
follows: 

Edward obtained permission to exercise ‘hiniself on horseback, 
in’ w meadow’ called Wide-marsh, on the north side of the town 5 
and the ‘necessary arrangements having been previously made, he 
. then mounted a swift liorse, after fatiguirig those of his guard, 
and rode off full speed, calling to his keepers, * That he had long 
eniotigh enjoyed the pleasure of their company, and now bid them 
adiew,’’ ‘The appearance of a small patty, under the Lords Roger 
de Mortimer, and Clifford, prevented any distant pursuit; and Ed- 

Ff2 ward 


of Edward the Secand,) Richard Freeman paid a fine to the King, of 
half'a mark, for his relief of certain lands and tenements in Fromynton 
which the said William held, in capite, by the service of carrying a cord 
sound the walls of the said Castle when meayured: this tenure was after 
awards converted to a payment of 7s, 7d. per annum.” Duncumb's 
Coll. p. 237. 


© Dugd. Warw. p. 595. 
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ward wis conducted in sifety to the Castle of Wigmore." | Hix 
escape 80 invigorated the hopes of the Royalists, tat they imme- 
diately formed an army, which Leicester was, wholly unable to. 
withstand; and that ambitious Earl was shortly afterwards killed 
in the decisive battle of Evesham, in Worcestershire, 
Afier the death of Llewellyn, and. the subjugation of Wales by 
Edward the First, an attempt was made by some of the Chieftains 
of that Principality, to regain independence; but the endeavor was 
unsuccessful; and Muel Gwyn Vyehan, with two of his associates, 
were first imprisoned, and afterwards banged, in this city; the for: 
mer being dragged to execution at the tails of homes. In the 
reign of this Monarch, the Castle underwent varioas and essential 
repairs; in the next reign, however, it began to be neglected; and 
from that period was suffered gradually to decay, the subjugation 
of the Welsh having divested it of all its importance in a national 
point of view. —? 
‘The, Great Council of the Realm, which deposed the; 
nate Edward the Second, was assembled in this city: and 
weak Monarch’s equally unfortunate favorite, the younger Spenser, 
was executed on 2 gallows fifty feet high, by the Queen's order. 
Four days afterwards, anno 1326, Sir Simon de Reding, John, 
Earl of Arundel, Jobn Daniel, and Thomas de Michaeldure, his 
chief friends, were also_put to. death in this ¢ity. This is the last 
event of historical importance recorded in the annals of Hereford, 
from this period till the commencement of the Civil Wars, in the 
time of Charles the First; except, perhaps, the execution of Owen 
Tudor, (husband of Catherine of France,) with nine other Chief 
tains 


* The accounts of the Prince's escape vary in some particulars: Col- 

fins relates, that Edward, according to previous agreement, on sight of 
4 person (said to have been the Lord of Croft) mounted on a white 
horse, and waving his bonnet on a neighbouring height, 
Hill,) rode towards him at full speed, and was received as abore re- 
lated. ‘Others state, that the plan for his escape was concerted be- 
tween him and Mortimer only; and that the latter received | ‘him with 
his banner displayed, on Dinmore Hill, and thence conveyed: him te 
Wigmore Castle. Dugd. Baron, 
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“tains of rank, who were made prisoners at the battle of Mortimer’s 
‘Cross, which proved so fatal to the Lancastrians. 

© At the time that hostilities commenced between Charles and his 
‘Parliament, Hereford is described by Lord Clarendon, as“ a town 
svéry well affected, and reasonably well fortified, having a strong 
stone wall about it, and some cannon; and there being itr it some 
soldiers of good yeputation, many gentlemen of honor and quality, 
‘and three or four hundred soldiers, besides the inhabitants well 
armed." Notwithstanding these circymstances, so favorable to 
its defence, Sir William Waller appearing suddenly before it, 
* perswaded them fuirly to give up the town, and yield themselves 
prisoners on quarter, without the loss of one man on either side; 
and to the admiration of all who then heard it, or have sinee heard 
of it} ‘The want of energy among the Royalist officers, and the 
unwillingness of the inhabitants to assist in strengthening the works, 
appear to have been the causes of this hasty surrender, Among 
‘the prisoners were Sir Richard Cave, Kat, Colonel Herbert Price, 
the Governor of Hereford ; Lord Viscount Scudamore; Sir William 
Croft; Sir Walter Pye; and Colonel James Morgan, Some accu- 
sations were afterwards made against Sir Richard Cave, who had 
acted as Commander in Chief of the forces at Hereford, and was 
‘charged with ‘ dishonourably giving up the city;" but the confusion 
of the times prevented the enquiries being regularly pursued. 

‘The Parliamentary army quitted Hereford shortly atter its sur 
render; and it was immediately re-occupied by a strong garrison 
of Royalists, under the command of Barnabas Scudamore, Esq, 
brother to the first Viscount Scudamore, ‘Two years afterwards, in 
1645, it was besieged by the Scotch auxiliaries under the Earl of 
Leven, who commenced his operations on the thirty-first of July; 
bat, after an ineflectual struggle of upwards of a month's continu- 
ange, and just as the Earl had completed his preparations for 
storming the city, he was compelled to retreat by the approach of 
the King, with a superior force, from Worcester, The entrench- 
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ments thrown wp by the Scots are still visible on different sides of 
the city,* 2 : <n 


‘Though successful in this enterprise, the cause of Charles soon 
4 became hopeless; and even Hereford continued but a short time 
in his bunds; it was taken by a detachment of Parliamentary ~ 
» | troops, 
* The most particular events which occurred during this siege, 
thus detailed ina letter sent by the brave Scudamore 16 Lord Digby, 
and now preserved among the King’s pamphlets in the British Maseum, 
No. 297, & 5. eed 

“On the 30th of July, Isent out a party of twenty horse over Wye 
Bridge, who discovering their forlorne hope of horse, ebarged them into 
their maine body, and rewwmed in very ligtle disorder, and with lose 
only of one trooper, taken prisoner; some of the Scots falling. Imme- 
diately after this, their whole body of horse faced us about ten of the 
elock in the morning, within reach of our cannon, and were welcomed: 
with our mettal, good execution being done ypon them, their foot as 
yet undiscovered. About half an hour after, I canted a strong p 
foot, seconded with horse, to line the hedges, who galled chem in their 
pastage to the fords; after whose handsome retreat, I began to ensafe 
the ports, which Idid that night. ‘In the morning appeared their body 
of foot, and we found ourselves surrounded. I injoyned the bells silence, 
lost their ringing, which was an alarme to awaken our devotiog, might 
chime them together to the execution of their malice. For the same 
reason I stopt the clocks; and hereby, tho’ I prevented them telling 
tales to the adyantage of the enemy, I myselfe lost the punctual obser= 
vation of many particulars, which, therefore, I must more confusedly re~ 
Inte to your Lordship. 

“< Before they attempted any thing against the gowne, they invited 
ws to a surrendre: this they did by a double summons ; one from Leven, 
directed to me; the other from the Committee of both Kingdoms, (ate 
sending upon the affayres of the army,) sent tothe Malor and Corpora- 
tion; but we complyed so well in our resolutions, that one positive 
answer served for hoth parties, which was returned by me to their 
General. 

“This not giving that satisfaction they desired, they began to approach 
upon the first of August, but very slowly and medestly, as yet intending 
more the security of their owne persons, than the ruine of ours; bat all 
their art could not protect them from our small and great shor which 
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troops, under the command of Colonel Birch, Colonel Morgan, 
and Captain Silas Taylor, who are recorded to have obtained pos- 
session by. the following stratagem. “ Letters from Colonel Birch. 
informed the particulars of the taking of Hereford: that he hired 
six men, and put them in the form of laborers, and a constable 

Fra with 


fell upon them, Besides this, our men galled them handsomely at their 
geveral sallies over Wye Bridge; once beat them up to their maine 
guard; and at another demolisht one side of St. Martin’s Steeple, which 
would baye much annoyed us at the bridge and pallace. ‘This war per= 
formed only with the hurt of two men, but with the losse of great store 
of the enemies men. 

* When they saw how difficult the service would prove, before they - 
could compasse their designs by force, they made use of another engine, 
‘which was flattery. The Maior and Aldermen are courted to yeild the 
towne, by an epistle subscribed by six of the country gentlemen, very 
compassionate and suasory; but upon our refusall to stoup to this lure, 
they were much incensed that they had been so long disappointed, and 
having all this while continued their line of communication, they raised 
their batteries, commencing at Wye Bridge, from whence they received 
the greatest dammage; but, instead of revenging that lose upon us, 
they multiplied their own, by the death of their much lamented Gene- 
ral Crafford, and some others that fell with him. This provoked them 
to play hot upon the gate for two dayes together, and bartered it so 
much, being the weakest, that it was rendered wselese, yet our men 
mopped it up with wool-sacks and timber; and for our greater assurance 
of eluding their attempt, we brake an arch, and raised a very strong 
worke behind it. 

* The enemy, frustrate of his hopes here, raised two several bat- 
teries; one at the Friery, the other on the other side of Wye river; and’ 
from both these playes his ordinance against the comer of the wall by 
Wye side; but we repaire and line our walls faster than they can batter 
them, whereupon they desist. 

“ About the 11th of August, we discover a mine at Frien (Fryar’s) 
Gate, and imploy workmen to countermine them. When we had stopt 
the progresse of that mine on one side of the Gate, they carried it on 
the other; which we also defeated, by making a sally-port, and iswing 
forth, did break it open, and fire it. 

“ Mbout 
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with them, with a warrant to bring these men to work in the towns: 
that in the night he lodged these men within three quarters musket= 
shot of the town, and 150 firelocks near them; and himself with: 

the 


\f About the 13th they raise batteries round about the town, and 
make 2 bridge aver Wye river. The 14th Dr. Scudamore is sent by 
them, to desire admittance for three country gentlemen, who pretend- 
ed, in their letters, to impart something of consequence to the good of 
the city and country. Free leave of ingresse and egrewe was allowed 
them; but, being admitted, their suggestions were found to ws $0 frivo- 
fous and impertinent, that they were dismissed ; not without some dis~ 
relish and neglect ; and the said Dector, after they had paised the porr, 
comming back from his company, was unfortunately slaine by a shot 
from the enemy. 

the 16th they discover the face of their battery against Frien- 
Gate, with five severall gun-ports; from hence they played foure can- * 
non jointly at our walls, and made a breach, which was instantly made 
up; they doe the like on the other side, with the like successe. 

“The 17th a notable sally was made at St. Owen's Church with 
great execution, and divers prisoners taken, with the losse of only one’ 
man: at the same time fittle boys strived which should first carry torches 
and faggots to fire their works, which was performed to some purpose; 
and so it was at the same sally-port once before, though with a fewer 
number; and, therefore, with Jesse execution. And I may not for 
get to acquaint your Lordship with thove other fouresallies, made by us 
at the Castle to good effect; and what emulation there was between the 
souldiers and citizens, which should be most engaged in them. 

"Now their lose of prisoners, slayghtee of men, and dishonour of 
‘being beaten out of their workes, which they found ready to fame’ 
about their eares, if they returned presently into them, had so kindled 
their indignation, that presently they raised batteries against St: Owen's 
Church, and plaied fiercely at it; but to little purpose, which they so 
easily perceived, that, from the 20th until the 27th there was a great 
calme on all sidess we as willing 10 provide ourselves, and preserve our 
ammunition from a storme, as they coutd be industrious and malicious 19 
bring it upon us, Yer I cannot say either side was idle; for they plyed 
their mine ut Sc. Owen's, and prepared for scaling: we countermined, 
imployed our boyes by day and night to steale out and fire their workes, 
securing thejr reteeat. by musketiers upon the wall; and what our fire 
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‘the foot, and Colonel Morgan with the horse, came up in the night 
“after them, and cut off all intelligence from coming ‘to the town, 
so that they were never discovered that one night they came too 
ae short; 


could not perfect, though it burnt far, and suffocated some of their mi- 
ners, our water did, breaking in upon them, and drowning that which 
the fire had not consumed; and this saved us the paines of pursing a 
mine, which we had sunk on purpose to render theirs in that place 
Sneffectual. , 

The 20th, Leven,'a mercifull Generall, assayes the towne by his last 
effer of honorable conditions to surrender; but he found us still unrelent- 
ing, the terror of bis cannon making no impression at all upon our spi~ 
Fits, though the bullets discharged from them had done so much on our 
walls: this, though some of their commanders were remisse and coole 
‘atthe debate, and some contradictory, drives their greatest spirits into a 
‘passionate resolution of storming; and to that purpose, August 31st, 
and September Ist, they prepare ladders, hurdles, and other accom- 
modations for advancing their designe, and securing their persons in the 
attempt, and plaied very hot with their cannon upon Bysters-Gate, and 
the half-moon next St. Owen's-Gate, intending the morning after to 
fall on; presuming, as they boasted, that, ‘after they had rung us this 
passing peale, they should presently force the garrison to give up her 
Joyal ghost.” | But. the same night, his Majesty advancing from Wor- 
cester, gave them a very hot alarum; and drawing a little nearce tous, 
like the sunne to the meridian,' the Scottish miste begane to disperse, 
and the next morning vanished out of sight-— 

“«T may not forget one remarkable piece of divine providence, that 
Goo sent us singular men of all professions, very usefull and necessary 
to ut in this distresse, and so accidentally tous, #8 if they had been on 
purpore lee down from Heaven to serve our present and emergent oc- 
casions ; such as skilful miners, excellent cannoneers, one whereof spent 
but one shot in vain throughout the whole seidge ; an expert carpenter, 
the only man in all the country to make mills, withour whom we had 
bees much disfurnisht of our meanes to make powder, (after our pow= 
der-mill was burnt,) or grind corne, That Providence that brought 
these to us, af last drove our enemies from us, after the destruction of 
foure or five mines, the expense of three hundred cannon-thot, besides 
other ammunition spent with muskets, and the lowe, by their confession, 
of 1200, and, ss the country sayes, 2000, men: we in all, not losing 
above twenty-one, by all casualties whatsoever.” 
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short; but the next night, with careful spies and scouts, they care 
ried on the business; and in the moming, upon Jetting down the 
draw-bridge, the six countrymen, aud the constable, went with 
their pick-axes and spades to the bridge; that the geard beginning. 
to examine them, they killed three of the guard, and kept the rest 
in play, till the firelocks came up to them, and them made it good 
till the body came up, who entered the town with small loss, and 
became masters of it.” ’ 
‘Toccachate thin alors &'Dy be Deceomny to ree 
the country people bad been summoned by the Goveruor of Here- 
ford to repair to the city, for the purpose of assisting im strength 
ening the walls and fortifications, which bad been greatly damaged 
during the-siege by the Scotch army; and Usat some of the ware 
rants ismed on this occasion, having been intercepted, gave 
t thelstretagem By whit the city was surpeBed, 
Prisoners were the Lord Brudenell, and Judge Jenkins, 
with many Knights, and other gentlemen, aa 
The bravery which the inhabitants of Hereford had displ 
resisting the Scotch, was rewarded, after the Restoration, by a new 
charter, and an augmentation of arms, with the motto INVICTR: 
Fiperitatis Paamrum. No event of distinguished historical, 
celebrity has oceurred within the city since that period. 
Among the public buildings of Hereford, the CATHEDRAL, 
though deprived of much of its venerable appearance by the fill 
of the west front in the year 1786, still stands pre-eminently cou 
spicuous. This structure, as already mentioned, owes its origin to 
the murder of Ethelbert, King of the East Angles, by the Mercian 
King, Offa, whose many valuable donations to the Church which 
previously occupied the same site, and had. been dedicated to St. 
Mary, has occasioned him to be sometimes considered as the four 
der of the New Cathedral (in the construction of which those gifts 
were applied) erected by Milfrid, a Viceroy, or Provincial Governor, 
under Egbert, about the year 825, The circumstances attending 
the murder of Ethelbert, are thus detailed by ancient historians. 
Offa, 
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1079, when Robert de Lozing, or Lozinga, was made Bishop of 
Hereford by William the Conqueror, and. soon afterwards com- 
menced a new. structure on the model of the Church of Aken, 
now Aix-la-Chapelle, in Germany." Lozinga died in June, 1095, 
leaving the Cathedral unfinished; but his design was afterwards 
completed by Bishop Rayneln, Chancellor to the Queen of Henry 
the First, who was invested by the King with the ring and crosier 
about the year 1096, though he was not regularly consecrated till 
1107. He held the See till his death, in October, 1115; and in 
the Calendar of Obits, was recorded as a founder of the Charelr, 
*5 Kal. Oct, obitus RENBLME episcopi, fundatoris ecclesie Sancti 
Ethelberti:’ probably from the great extent of the work erected 
during his prelacy. The central tower did not accord with the 
plan pursued by these Bishops; but was built about a century after 
the decease of the latter, by the Bishop Engidius dé Braose, or 
Bruce, who possessed the See from the year 1200. to 1216: in 
allusion to this event, the model of a tower is displayed in the left 
hand of his effigies, which lies upon his monument in the Cathe. 
adral. The tower over the centre of the ancient west front, appears 
to have been the next addition; and from the style of ifs architec 
ture, and the character of its ornaments, may be referred to: the 
reign of Edward the Second, or beginning of that of Edward the 
Third; about which period, also, some other alterations were pro- 
bably made in the interior of the Cathedral, Further alterations 
were made at subsequent periods: the great west window in the 
above front was made under the direction of William Loehard, 
a Canon in this Church, who died in September, 1458; and/a 
beautiful north porch was erected by Bishop Booth; between 
the years 1516 und 1535. The choir was fitted up and deco 
rated by Dean ‘Tyler about the year 1720; but the last altera: 
tions of uny considerable importance are of very recent date, and 
have been effected since the year 1786, when the tower over the 
west front gave way, and fell to the ground, destroying all the 
parts immediately beneath it, together with the adjoining parts of 

the 
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‘the mave. The west end has since been rebuilt under the direction 
‘of Mr. Wyatt; and. the, whole Cathedral been repaired: these 
alterations will be more particularly noticed. in the ensuing deserip- 
tion of this fabric, 

j ‘The general plan of Hereford Cathedral is thatofajerosty with 
Gani carp trarda thn anit acne dedicated to the 
‘Virgin Mary, beyond it. From the intersection of the nave and 
transept, rises a square stone tower, which had formerly a spire of © 
timber upon it, cased with lead, and rising ninety-two feet in height 
above, the battlements; but this was pulled down during the lite 
repairs, in order to relieve the irches of the tower from so much 
of the superincumbent weight. ‘The greater transept is not uni- 
form, its north end being more spacious than the south; yet an 
additional building, now used as the Chapter Howse, but origi- 
nally employed asthe Treasury, gives its appearance an air of 
symmetry, ‘The Cathedral destroyed by Gryflyth and Algar, is 
‘supposed to have extended beyond the lines of the present building, 
und particularly towards the south-east, where, ‘ near the cloisters 
of the College,’ Silas Taylor, the Antiquary, discovered, about the 
year 1050, “ such stupendous foundations, such capitals and pe- 
destals, such well-wrought bases for arches, und such rare engra- 
‘vings, and mouldings of friezes,” as left little doubt in his mind, 
but that they,formed parts of the Church erected. by Athelstan? 
‘The exterior parts of the Cathedral are very dissimilar in appear- 
anice, and particularly since the construction of the new west front, 
the architecture of which is extremely incongruous to the principles 
of the style it pretends to imitate. Whatever was the cause of this 
departure from the aucient character of the building, whether it 
arose from the inadequacy of the funds, or from the want of skill in 
the architect, its effects are certainly to be lamented, inasmuch as 
they detract greatly from the sublimity of the original desigo.. The 
great door, as it now appears, can bardly be compared to any 
thing else than a very ill-formed niche, with an obtuse arch, bonded 
by two buttresses, and surmounted by battlements; the great 

window 
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window is fn the high pointed style; and the centre terminates with 
battlements, and hasan empty niche, Besides the biittresses above 
mentioned, the facade Isas two five-sided and two common but- 
tresses: the niches over the side doors are paltry int the extreme: 
the more beautiful front, whose place has been thus usurped, is 
described by Mr, Duncumb nearly as follows. 

‘The original west-froat was carried on in the Saxon’style, as 
high as the roof of the nave in the centre, and of the aisles on thé 
sides, At the west entrance, several series of small Saxon columns, 
with circular arches intersecting edch other, extended horizontally 
over the whole facade, and were divided from each other by lines, 
or mouldings, variously adored, Under the first, or lowest se- 
ries of arches, the billet ormament prevailed ; vinder the secoud, 
the embattled frette; under the third, the nail-head and under 
the fourth, the zigzag: the bases, shafts, capitals, and most of the 
arches, were plain; but some of the last were distinguished by the 
zig-zag, and others had the nail-head ormament, both of which 
decorated other parts of this front, ‘The entrance was under a re- 
cessed circular arch, supported by five plain pillars on each sides 
and over the door and side aisles, mosaic patterns prevailed in the 
sculpture. “On the centre of this front a tower was afterwards 
constructed in the pointed style: it was raised on long and irregu 
gular shafts, aukwardly projecting from the inside of the original 
walls of the nave, affording an inadequate support, and proving, 
by their construction, that the tower itself formed no part of the 
original building or design.” ‘The central’ window, whieh was 
greatly enlarged, and altered into the pointed forin, inthe be: 
gining of the reign of Henry the Sixth, was divided horizontally 
into three parts, by stone transoms; and each was again divided 
perpendicularly, by mullionis, into six lights, terminating above 
in trefoil arches. Over the point of the arch | was a human face, 
with foliage expanding on each side in the form: of wings; this 
served as a corbel to a small ornamented column, ‘which rose to 
the parapet of the tower: on the sides of the window, tuder cin 
quefoil arches, were as large aslife, of St. Paul and Bishop 
Cantilupe, towards the and of St, Peter, and King Ethel 
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ert, towards the south: under the feet of each a quatrefoil was 
sculptured over @ trefoil arch; and long and slender shifts, sup> 
Porting cinquefoil arches, with pediments and pinnacles, enriched 
with crockets, completed this range of sculptural decoration. Above 
the pinnacles were two rows of windows, four windows in each 
row: the upper contained two lights in the lancet form; the lower 
was somewhat less simple: a single mullion divided each into two 
lights, ss before, and reaching the head, branched off to the sides, 
forming a trefoil areh over each light, from which an upright was 
carried to the curve of the window on each side, and completed 
the design. A border, resembling the nail-head, crossed the tower 
horizontally above, between, and below the windows: a similar 
decoration. was also carried down the corners of the tower: above 
the whole was an embattled parapet, decorated with the trefoil 
arch, Four square. buttresses, with Saxon ornaments, projected 
from the sides of the tower; and the extremities of the front ter- 
minated in hexagonal pinnacles, surmounted with crosses: those 
in the centre reached above the parapet; but those on the sides 
were lower by one third part." ‘This tower was cighty feet in 
breadth, and 130 feet in height. Its. fall was preceded by. several 

_ intimations of its approaching fate, and some attempts Were made 
to prevent it; but the decay had hecome too general to admit of 
this being effected. The arches entirely gave way on the evening 
of Easter Monday, 1786, and the whole mass instantaneously be- 
came a heap of ruins. The expense of rebuilding this portion of 
the Cathedral amounted to nearly 18,0001. and about 20001. 
‘more was appropriated to the general repair of the central tower, 
and other parts of the fabric: of these sums 70001, were subscrib- 
ed by the elerzy and laity, and the remaining 13,0001, charged 
‘on the estates of the Church. ‘The incongruity of the style of the 
‘new work was not the only detriment which the Cathedral suffered 
through the fall of the tower; even the foundations of the west 
front were removed imore inward, and the length of the nave was 
in consequence considerably diminished, 

The 
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+The exterior of the nave on the northside 

original chatacter, though the tops of the buttresses, elere 
dows, parapets, &e, are modern ;' the principal: 

with those of the south side, [The Poreh;’ which forms th 
entrance on this front, and was by Bishop E 
commencentent of the sixteenth century, i % cong 
four clusters of small pillars, supporting as many poi 
three of Which are open to the Church-yard, and. t 

into the Cathedral, ‘The columns are six feet in beeight, 
twelve feet from the level of their capitals to the a 


cular, divided into several lumime, gradually 
circumference from that which is uppermost. 

mouldings of the arch leading into the Chareh are 

tured ; the first commenees on the one side, iam tel 
capital, with the representation of the half length of 
rently wearing « coronet; on the other side 

with a mitre; fruit and foliage, not ill executed, 

sign of this moulding,’ the stem of the foliage 

hand of the half length figure. The next g be, 
the capital, with'a female’ figure resting on one Ines; ishe-al 
Potts foliage above ; and the design is repeated 


ries of figures of men and animals, each six incl 
commences with a representation of a male re! 


half length human, figure, termipating in the tail of 

fourth, a male, playing ‘on @ wind instrument, reses 

pipe; the fifth, an anima resembling ‘a dragon, the: six 

male in the attitude of devotion; the seventh, 

from the eighth to the sixteenth, are generally f 

extravagant mixtures of the human and brate species; 

venteenth is a mitred religions, reaching the point of the ; 

The opposite side of this moulding bégins with a 

gure, somewhat defa the second is an old man, in a distorted 

attitude of devotion: third is a bird, like a raven; the fourth, 
‘ ‘ au 
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| ee. ae the (ith ‘and ‘sixthy female réligiots thé » 
seventh, foliage; the eighth and ninth, female religious; the tently, 
2 bird; the eleventh, twelfth, and so on to the seventeenth, male 
and female religious, The roof is vaulted with stone, and divided 
by ribs into angular compartments, with quatrefoils, and other fo- 
Finge, at their intersections. On each side of the north or front. 
arch, isan hexagonal turret, having winding stair-cases, which lead 
to a small Chapel over the porch: these turrets have windows-on 
call sides, except the two which attach to the Cathedral. On the 
‘sides of the front or outer arch, are also three quatrefoils, in cir- 
cles ornamented with foliage; above is a window, under an arch 
less pointed than those of the porch, and supported by small cir 
cular columns. This porch projects before the more ancient porch 
of the Cathedral, which is also vaulted with stone, and hns ribs 
which diverge ib three directions from each comer; those on the 
sides form the arch of their respective walls; and those in the mid- 
‘dle meet in # centre orb, adored with foliage : similar ribs also 
‘meet the orb at right angles from the opposite sides, In the éast 
‘wall is a niche, eighteen inches high, under a trefoil arch, adorned 
with crockets,"* 

- At the south-east angle of the ancient porch is a stall circular 
tower, with a winding stair-case; this reaching above the parapet, 
terminates in pediments, ormamented with crockets on the sides, 
and the heads of animals on the top, The north end of the’ great 
‘Transept is plain, but the summit is embattled, and its sides are 
strengthened by massive buttresses. On the east and west sides 
are two very lofty and narrow windows, of three lights, under 
sharp pointed arches, with small circular columns and mouldings; 


vabove are corbels; and still higher, on the parapet towards the 


west, is sculptured a range of trefoil arches, On the east side ore 
also two of the ancient Norman windows, with circular arches; to- 
gether with another small and'circular tower, formed in the angle, 
and reaching above the roof of the transept, Between this and the 
lesser transept is a low Chapel, built by Bishop Stanbury, about 
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the mitldle of the fiftecath century, and having two windows under 
obtuse arches. ‘The arches of the windows on the north and east 
sides of the smaller transept, are also of the obtuse form; and on 
the northem summit of this transept is a low and plain cross: the 
buttresses between the windows are very shelving and prominent. 

On the north side of the Chapel dedicated to Our Lady,, but 
now used asthe Library, “are sis'vindows, of the laneet form, 
supported by small. circular pillars, situilar to those ity tise atthe 
beginning of the thirteenth ceatury; and not uncommon in the 
reign of Edward the First. Between these are circles exeayated in 
the wall, having in the centres human. faces, and other devices; 
above is a series of intersecting arches and columns, the capitals 
of which are adored with foliage: a plain parapet surmounts the 
whole, A porch, vaulted and groined with stone, projects om this 
side, aud leads to the vaults under the Chapel: the outer archi is 
pointed, witha plain round moulding over it; the inner arch is 
also pointed, but has the xig-zag ommament: the columns are plain 
and circnlar, aad the capitals have some foliage on them; The 


* east end of this Clmpel has five lancet windows; those on the sides 


gradually declining in height from that in the centre: between 
each, on the sles, are two niches under’ trefoil arches; above are 
sculptured lozenges, and other omaments, of an oblong form: 
still higher is a series, of pointed trefoil arches, with battlements 
above, and pinnacles at the angles. ‘The windows om the south 
side are also of the'tancet form, but are divided into two lights by 
a single mullion: aboye, them is sculptured a range’ orseries of 
Saxon arches and pillars, intersecting each other: ‘still higher is a 
second scries of similar arches; these are without columns, and 
form what is callod the corel table. A small! Ghapel, built by 
Bishop Audley, at the latter end of the fifteenth century, projects 
on this side, and:forms three parts of a hexagon; each partcon- 
tains two windows under the fat or obtuse arch, introduced about 
that period ; the upper windows are: divided into six compartments, 
by two mullions and # transom, much) omamentetl; the head is 
also ramified into many fanciful divisions: ‘the lower windows are 
smaller, and of more simple construction, The parapet above is 
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embattled, and has a row of still clustered pillars, sculptured 
immediately under it, and supporting trefoil arches.”” 

‘The south end of the smalier transept has two. large windows, 
each divided by mallions into four principal lights, with einquetoil 
arches; 'the spaces above terminate in 1 trefoil ia the centre, and 
anothér on each side: the east windows consist each of four 
lights, under trefoil arches: on the summit, towards the south, is a 
amall stone ross, ‘The south end of the great transept has “ one 
large wietlow under wn obtuse arch; and a second, in a cireulat 
form, above it, which includes w trefoil. The former is divided 
into six’ long and narrow lights, under cinquefoil arches; and the 
head is similarly divided into twelve parts, under ‘trefoil ‘arches? 
the courses of stone about it plainly demonstrite that this form is 
an alteration from the original window, and the sume is observable 
in 8 more pointed window towards the west, | This side has also a 
smaller window under an obtuse arch, contiining’ three principal 
lights, sub-divided by transoms, and each light is terminated bya 
cinquefoil arch: the ancient form of this modernized window is 
probably to be collected from the Saxon arch, and zig-mig’ ormi: 
ments, of ‘one in the same wall, the use of which has been’ super+ 
soded by tliat described; bat above it is still (0 be séen a corres 
sponding range of Saxon arches and colahns."+' The’ principal 
windows on the south side’of the nave, are seven in namber, with 
strong projecting buttresses between them; they consist, like those 
on the north side, of four lighty under trefoil arches, the Head hay- 
ing & Ginquefoil in the centre, with two trefoils under itz abdve are 
corbels) Tepresenting roses, foliage, and heads of men and ‘aninials, 
‘The clérestory windows, which fort ‘part of the'new work of the 
nave, ‘ire iso under pointed ‘ache, with See ae designed 
to imitate the former. | 

‘The great or Central’ Tower has lost wi of it priitive cha- 
ructerfrom modern repitrations: if its\orizinal state} it “ was mas- 
sive and embattled ; the Whole was'richly stadtled over with nail 
bead ihn it Way further’ distinguistied by the found hfoulding, 

'Gy2 ‘triangular 
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j __ trianguher frette, zig-zag, and other appropriate omaments in the 
Saxon style: but, although the form and decorations were thus 
strietly Saxon, the disposition of these ornaments were in confor- 
mity to the pointed style; whilst each side of the tower contained — 





two ranges of lights, tour in each range, and of the lancet form. 
When the spire, which hits been already mentioned as having 
stood upon this tower, was taken down during the late repairs, 
among the other alterations, the battlements were raised some- 
what higher; pinnacles and crockets were placed at the angles; aud 
the effect of additional height was given to the tower itself, by 
fattening, or reducing, to an obtuse angle, the roofs of the nave 
and transepts.* - 
‘Phe interior of the Cathedral is still very interesting; though its 
former venerable appearance bas been greatly destroyed by recent 
alterations, und by the removal of various sepulchral memorials, 
painted glass, &c. The nave is separated from the aisles by a 
double row of massive columns, sustaining circular arches, curiously 
decorated with mouldings of zig-zag, nail-head, lozenges, inter 
woven twigs, and other ornaments; most of the capitals are plainly 
sculptured, but those nearest to the choir display some well exe- 
cuted foliage, The arch adjoining the south side of the choir, 
has, however, been altered from its origiual form, and stripped of 
its ornaments: the arches also nearest the west door, Lave been 
rebuilt in a plain manner since the fall of the west end. Over the 
arches, and immediately below the windows of the nave, is a 
range of arcades, under pointed arches, sustained on senall elus- 
tered columns. ‘The whole roof is vaulted, and groined with 
stone, and divided, by ribs, into compartments of various forms: 
some of the orbs are-adomed with human heads and foliage; and. 
‘on one of them, in-the south aisle, isa wholetength male figure 
in an oblong shield. The entrince into the south end of the great 
transept is under a low and pointed arch, which originally reached. 
almost to the cieling, but bus been partly filled up; and over the 
door is a niche and pedestal: somewhat-lower, on each side, is a 
snraller pedestal, The north end of the great trunsept, called Sr. 
Catherine’s 
* Duncumb’s Collections, Vol. L. p. 587 
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Catherine's Aisle, is now used as the parochial Church of St. 
John Baptist: this is divided from a smaller aisle, on the east, * by 
two arches on stall clustered columns, having plain capitals on 
the side pillars, and a kind of volute to those in the centre; these 
arches are decorated with ribbed mouldings, in various patterns; 
that in the middle consists of'a series of small quatrefoils, in open 
work, which has a very light and handsome appearance; the outer 
nioulding rests on human heads as corbels. Above is a range of 
areades, under trefoil arches of elegant workmanship; each arcade 
is divided into three open compartments by small colurans, clus 
tered and circular; the head of every arch'is ornamented with 
three quatrefoils in circles: the mouldings correspond with those 
of the arches, having the middle ornamented as before ; andl those 
‘on the sides ribbed. Between the outer mouldings of the several 
arches, the wall is well sculptured in a Mosaic pattern, tepresent- 
ing four leaves expanded in each square: a comice, similar 10 the 
‘omamented moulding, extends horizontally over the whole, which 
comprises six arcades,”* ‘The opposite or west wall, is less deco- 
rated; but it contains a handsome circular arch, originally used as 
a window: the arch is ornamented with a double.row of zig-zag, 
resting on circular columns, with square capitals: the base of this 
window projects, and is marked with the hatched ornament+ 
Before the Late'alterations, the windows of the nave were adorned 
with the arms of various noble families, &c. in painted glass. 

‘The nave is terminated by a plain screen, through which is the 
entrange to the Choir, under a pointed arch; above is a large and 
well-toned organ, over which a noble circular arch extends, and 
supports the west side of the tower; the arch is decorated with 
ig-zag und ngil-read ornaments, The choir is lofty, and well 
proportioned; it contains fifty stalls, with oramental canopies in 
the pointed style; these, though composed of wood, are painted 
of « stone color; under the seats are carved various grotesque and 
hudicrous devices und figures, Above the oak wainscoting on the 
aides of the altar, ure rich open circular arches, with others stilt 

Gg3 higher 
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i higher in the pointed style: a flight of seven steps leads to the al- 
i tar, which has a sumptuous and elegant appearance* = 
( ‘The eastern termination of the Cathedral is formed by the Chas 
pel of Our Lady, now used as the Library, and containing a va 
Table collection of books and manuscripts, arranged in classes: 
most of them relate to ecclesiastical history. Ove of the greatest 
curiosities in this Chapel, is an ancient Map of the world, on vel- 
Jum, illuminated with gilt Saxon letters, and having inscriptions in 
black letter. The different places appear to be marked by animals, 
houses, &¢. but the whole is so thickly covered by dirt, that the 
fall design cannot be traced, This map is contained within a 
frame omamented by foliage in the pointed style, and lad originally 
shutters to preserve it from injury; it was discovered under a pile 
of lumber some years ago, and is even now sufficiently neglected. 
The windows in this part of the building are in the lancet form, 
and are separated from each other by receding clusters of senall 
pillars, supporting. pointed arches, richly oroamented with foliage 
and single leaves, in open-work of great elegance and lightness: 
the capitals of the pillars are similarly omamented, and quatrefoils 
in circles are introduced over the windows. Beneath the library is 
a vault, or erypt, which has of late years acquired the name of 
Goigotha, from its having been made a place of deposit for the 
human bones disturbed in the repairs of the Cathedral, 
‘The 


© In the possession of the Rev. Mr. Rusell, 2 Canon of this Catbe- 
dral, is @ curious antique portable Shrine, considered as that of St. 
Ethelbert; a good engraving of which is given in Duncumb's Cellec~ 
tions, Its height is eight inches and a half; itslength, sevem inches; ity 
breadth, three inches and a half. It is formed of cak, covered with 
plates of copper enamelled, and ornamented with gilding. The front 
and sides are ornamented with figures, the heads of which are in reliefs 
but the back part has only four small leaves repeated in square compart= 
ments, A red cross is painted within the shine, on a part stained with 
a dark liquid. The representations on the outside are supposed to al- 
fude to the circumstances attending the death of Ethelbert. “The colors 
of the enamels are blue, green, yellow, white, and red. 
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The interior of Bishop Audley’s Chepet, which opens into the 
brary, “ has a vaulted roof, groined with stone, and diykted by 
small ribs into various compartments; the ground) of whieh is 
painted blue; and the ribs red, with gilt edges. The centre orb 
kas a representation of the Virgin Mary, gilt, and surrounded with 
# glory of the same: on the orb are the ancient and modern arms 
of the See, and also those of the Deanery; others are decorated 
with foliage, and various appropriate omaments. A gothic screen 
separates this Chapel from the library, and is painted and gilt, to 
correspond with the ceiling. Ninetecn saints and religious persons 
are represented on this screen, in a range above, and others form 
aseries below; they are placed in compartments, or niches, under 
canopies; and the whole is weld bran in stone, and richly paint- 
ed in various colours.” 

In the passage, or aisle, on the north side of the choir, project- 
ing into the burial-ground, is the Chapel erected by Bishop Stan- 
bury; the roof of which is vaulted, and adorned with sculptured 
niches, cinquefoils, unc other devices. Some well executed fo- 
Viage also ormaments the walls, which, on the north and west sides, 
are also decorated with shiclds; some of them allusive to seriptural 
subjects; and others displaying the arms of Stanbury, of the See 
and Deanery of Hereford, &c. 

‘The general dimensions of this Cathedral are as follows: extreme 
Jength, 325 fect; from the west door to the choir, 150 feet; 
length of the choir, ninety-six feet; from the choir to the library 
door, twenty-four fect; length of the library, seventy-five feet; 
extent of the great transept, 100 feet; breadth of the nave and 
side aisles, seventy-four feet; breadth of the nave, thirty-eight feet; 
height of the body of the Church, ninety-one feet; height from 
the area to the vaulting, seventy feet." 
© The Sepulckral Memorials in this structure are still namerous; 
though many were defaced, and swept away, at the Reformation; 
others were demolished in the time of the Civil Wars, when the 
library, and other parts, suffered greatly; many are concealed by 
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the pews in the uorth transept, “ and more, (brasees) 
cidentally sold amongst the old materials, disposed of after t 
general repair in 1786: the last, which in a considerable ] 
might have supplied the want of pram 
new part of the Chureh, were fortunately reseued from the fu 
by a friend, of the arts, 1 seaoesiend 
Richard Gough, Esq."* a | 
One of the most celebrated etthe toakespoteeniatet Daa 
to the memory of the Bishop, Tuomas CantiurE, who died 
in the year 1282, and was canonized in 1310, The repat 
sanctity of this prelate occasioned his tomb to be visited by pile 
grims and travellers from all parts of Europe; and it is still regard 
ed with veneration by the Casholics.. It is composed of free-stone, » 
in the altar form, and had originally a figure or effigies of the 
Bishop, inlaid in brass, together with two tablets, and an inserip- 
tion round the verge, of the same metal; but these arp all lost or | 
destroyed: above, over the whole tomb, is a low stone cam 
supported on each side by six. trefoil arches, and by two at ] 
west end; the end towards the east is attached to the 
arches rest on low circylay pillars, with square capitals. Round 
the tomb, below these, under corresponding, but cinquefoil niches, 
are small full-length eltigies of fourteen knights in armour, bearing 
shields; these figures have been much mutilated. Cantilupe is 
sail to have been the last Englishman who obtained the honor of 
canonization; and Matthew of Westminster records thitt 163 mip 
racles were performed at this tomb in @ short space of time. Sq 
great, indeed, was the reputation which he obtained, that the 
succeeding Bishops of Hereford waved their ancient arms, which 
were acure, three crowns, or, and had been bome by Ethelbert, 
and the other Kings of the East Angles, in order to assume the 
paternal coat of Cantilupe, viz. gules, three leopards heads jessant, 
a fleur de lis, or; and these arms have been continued to the 
present time.t rt 
© Duncumb’s Collections, Vo}. I. p. 581. In that splendid work, 
the * Sepulchral Monuments’ by the above learned antiquary, several 
of the tombs, &e. in Hereford Cathedral, haye been engraved. 
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» Under @ lofty arch, which opens from the aisle of the above 
transept into the passage next the choir, is an altar monument in 
commemoration of BisHOP AQUA-BLANCA, whose effigies, mitred, 
and clad in episcopal robes, lies on the tomb beneath a stone 
canopy, “ supported by twelve light pillars on each side, forming 
ix compartments in the lancet form, and terminating in trefoil 
arches: above, are three quatrefoils; and still higher, as many 
trefoils, all in circles, under small painted canopies, ormamented 
with crockets, &c, The whole is # beautiful specimen of the rich 
and light effect of the pointed style of architecture: it was formerly 
gilt and painted in a costly manner; but is now of a plain stone 
color’* This Bishop died of the leprosy, in November, 1268: 
his heart was interred in a monastery, which he had founded at 
Aqua-bella, in Savoy, the place of his birth: several benefactions 
were made to the Chureh of Hereford by this prelate. 

In the north wall of the Library, under recessed arches, are two 
ancient monuments, traditionally recorded to commemorate Hum 
PuRey pe Bouwn, Earl of Hereford, and his Countesé; and, 
perhaps, with more justice than those attributed to the same per- 
sons in Glocester Cathedral. Mr. Gough has observed, however, 
ahat the arms (now defaced) denote the husband to be a Bohun,, 
though not an Earlot Hereford.+ His effigies represents him in 
close armour, with the hands clasped on the breast, and a dog 
at his feet. Over him is a stone canopy, richly sculptured in the 
pointed style; and in frout of the canopy are two human figures 
sitting; one holding a globe and a scroll, and the other with the 
dnnnds clasped, as in prayer. ‘The effigies of the Countess lies un- 
gler a plain arch, on a tomb, the verge of which is studded with 
roses and human faces in alternate succession; she is habited as 
wun, and has her bands clasped on her breast, and a dog at her 
feet. The Lady Chapel, says the antiquary just quoted, was pro- 
bably erected by this lady, “as the ancient painting under the 
gre,” shows her “ in nuu’s veil, as on the tomb, with a church * 

in 
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in her hand, and pointing to a Chapel at its east end, which she 
presents to the Virgin on her throne.”* ee ae 

Under an arch in the south wall, and in which are two basons, 
or cavities, for holy water, is placed the mutated egies of alae 
dy wearing a coronet: on her surcoat were painted the arms of 
England, which are now almost defaced: this figure was dag up 
some years ago in the entrance to this Chapel. Under another 
arch, in the same wall, lies the efligics of DEAN BEREW, or Bore» 
rue: on the front of the arch are several boars passant, with leaves: 
of me in their mouths, in allusion to his name. — Sheed 
In the passage on the east side of the choir, in arches of the 
walls, are altar monuments of several Bishops, with their effigies, 
episcopally habited; and also a large slab, beautifully intaid with 
brass, in memory of DkAN FrowcrsTRE, who died in the year 
1529. The effigies of the Dean is represented under a handsome 
canopy, richly adorned, and supported by saints: beneath, are 





Latin Verses on a tablet; + and round ithe verge of the stone maine, 


scription in black letter, -_s 
In the south end of the great transept is an altar monument, of 
alabaster, in commemoration of ALEXANDER DENTON, and 
ANNR, his first wife; their effigies are placed on the tomb, toge- 
ther with that of an infant in swaddling clothes. ‘The lady died. 
in 1566, in her eighteenth year, and was buried bere, as appears 
from the inscription; which also represents this spot as her bus 
band’s grave, but erroneously, as he was interred at Hillesdon, in 
1576, having nrarried a second lady, who was likewise buried at 
the same place, Against the west wall of this transept is. a hand- 
some monument in memory of DEAN ‘TyLeR, who died in Joly, 
3724; and of Saran, his lady, who died in November, 1726. — 
Tn the Choir, and filling up nearly the whole space beneath one 
of the arches on the north side, is an elaborate monument to the 
memory of Bishor Bisse, and Berpcer, his Lady, who was 
daughter of Thomas, Duke of Leeds, and was Countess of Plymoutlt 


by 
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by her first marriage: the former died in September; 1721; and 
the latter in May, 1718. In an arch on the north ‘skle-of the 
altar, is the tomb of Bisuor Benner, who died in October, 

1615; and whose effigies lies under a canopy supported by black 
marble columns of the Corimthian order, Near this, on an altar 
monument, is the effigies of Bishop Braose, episcopally habited, 
and sustaining the model of a tower in his left hand: he died in 
November, 1215. 

In the south aisle of the nave is an interesting, though mutilated 
tomb, in memory of Srz Rrcwarp PempruGe, or Bry ors, 
an ancestor of the Lords Chandos, who was Kuight of the Garter 
in the time of Edward the Third, and died in 1375, His effigies 
represents him in close armour, with his hands in the attitude of 
prayer, and 1 greyhound at his feet, ‘The right leg of this figure 
having been broken off, and lost, its place has been supplied by a new 
one of wood, on which the mechanic has absurdly carved a second 
garter; not knowing that this badge of the Order is by etiquette con~ 
fined to the left leg: the arms of the deceased are repeated rowikt 
the tomb on several shields in quitrefoits. In the opposite aisle, 
under a pointed arch, with a cinquefoil top rising to a pediment, 
with gilt crockets and a finial, is the effigies of Brsnor Boots, 
clad im @ rich episcopal habit, with his head reposing on u pillow, 
on each side of which is an angel: this prelate died in May, 
1535. ‘ 

» Besides the personages already mentioned, many others of ‘emi- 
nence have been interred in this Cathedral: among them are the 
following Bishops; the dates that follow their names were the years 
of their decease: Robert de Lozing, 1095; Raynelm, 1115; Gak 
frid de Clive, 1119; Robert de Betun, 1148; Robert de Melun, 
1167; Robert Foliot, 1186; William te Vere, 1199; Mapenor, 
1219; Swinfield, 1316; Thomas Charlton, 1343; Trilleck, 1361; 
Lewis Charlton, 1369; Trevanant, 1389; Stanbury, 1474; Mayo, 
or Mayew, 1516; Westfaling, 1601; Lindsell, 1634; Field, 1636; 
Croft, 1691; Butler, 1802. Jol Philips, the Poet, was also bu- 
ried here, in the year 1708, at the age of thirty-two: an inscribed 
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slab, in the north part of the great transept, markwthe place of 
his interment” a < td 
«Under the second window of the south aisle; is a curious and, 
‘very ancient font, recently brought from another part of the 
Chureh: the diameter is nearly three feet, and the sides four 
inches in thickness, leaving a vacuity sufficiently large for the im= 
mersion of infants, On the outside are represented, in relief, the 
twelve apostles in as many niches, under Saxon arches, studded 
with the nail-head ornament, and supported on pillars with foliaged 
capitals, and further ornamented with the spiral band, zig-zag, and 
other corresponding decorations, Over the figures of the apostles, 
which are fifteen inches in height, and much mutilated, is a broad 
band encircling the whole, marked in relief with a series of orm 
ment, resembling the letter T, alternately inverted : the whole is of 
common stone, and supported on the backs of four seations." 
Almost all the buildings dependent on the Cathedral, are situa 
ted on its south side, where also was formerly a beautiful Car 
Ter House, and a Chapel of very high antiquity. ‘The former 
stool at a short distance from the end of the great transept, and. 
was elegantly constructed in the pointed style of architecture. Its 
form was decagonal; and the roof was sustained in the centre bya 
single pillar, finely ornamented with figures, and other devices: 
the fan-work of the vaulting was extremely fine; the ribs sprung: 
from stone arches resting on corbels between the windows, Bex 
neath cvery window was a square compartment, containing five 
niches, in each of which was a well-painted figure, as large as lifes 
these represented Our Saviour, the Apostles, avd various Saints, 
Kings, Bishops, and other personages, The demolition of this 
structure was commenced during the Civil Wars, when it was 
stripped of its covering of lead, and exposed to the weather; ity 
destruction was accelerated about the beginning of the, last cea 
tg 

The cenotaph to the memory of this Poet in Westminster Abbeys 


was erected at the expense of Sir Simon Harcourt, afterwards Lord 
Chaneeller, 
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tury by Bishop Bisse, (who pulled part of it down, in order to ap- 
ply the materials to the reparations of the Episcopal Patace,) and 
‘thas been wholly accomplished in the present, by the Chapter of 
Hereford, who have lately taken down the interesting remains.* 
~ A more glaring example of worse than Gothic barbarity of 
taste, occurred here during the prelacy of Bishop Egerton, who 
procured a commission from the Archbishop of Canterbury to in- 
spect the condition of the ANcrENT CatareL, which stood be 
tween the south side of the Bishop's Cloisters and the Palace. 
"This Chapel was unquestionably Saxon, and of very early dute, 
Dr, Stukeley has observed, that the architecture of the roof bore 
resemblance to that which. prevailed during the declension of the 
Roman Empire+ Mr. Gough remarks, that it was not improba- 
bly antecedent to the Cathedral, a3 well as to the Palace :t and 
Browne Willis supposed it Roman work. It was wholly built of 
stone; the ground-pian, independent of the choir, and the space 
occupied by the west front, and its deeply-recessed entrance, 
formed a perfect square of about forty-two feet. The interior 
was divided into an upper and lower story; the roof was con- 
structed with much skill, and supported by four massive columns 
rising from the ground; und from which arches were tured every 
way: above therool rose « square cupola, terminating pyramidically, 
‘The upper story, or Chapel, was dedicated to St, Magdalen, and 
had several pillars against the walls, formed of entire stones: the 
lower Chapel was dedicated to St, Catherine, The principal en- 
trance was on the west, under a retiring arch, or series of arches, 
sixteen or eighteen feet deep; at the outward and inner extremities 
of which were columns of single stones ten feet high: there was 
also an entrance in the middle both of the north and south sites: 
the walls were three feet and a half thick. This interesting, speci- 
men of the architecture of remote #ges, was returned, by the Van- 
als who examined it under the commission, us * ruinous and use- 
ess? 


© The annexed View reprevents the principal part of the Ruin as 
Ay it appeared previous to the late removal, 
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q Jess; and orders were given by the Bishop for its demolition; 
| thougl « it was well known at the time that less than 20), would 
have put it into as good repair as it had been in 
dred years!"* and so strongly were the stones cemented. together, 
that after one-third of the Chapel had been taken down, the work 
of destruction was for that time relinquished, on aecount of the 
expense, which had even then amounted to upwards of 501, Pres 
vious, however, to the year 1757, it must have been wholly de- 
stroyed ; as the engraving in Taylor's Plan of Hereford, which was 
pablished in the spring of that year, describes it as ‘a Chapel now 
taken down,” That the memory of such a venerable edifice might 
not be lost, at Wier roa Sis Wipe By ese 
quaries, with a ground-plan. 

‘The Bishop's Cloisters, which form the communication between 
the Cathedral ant the Palace, inclose an area of about 100 feet 
square, appropriated to the purposes of sepulture, and distinguished 
by the nume of Our Lady's Arbour: the arches of the windows 
‘are obtuse, but the windows themselves are diversified by various 
ramifications. The west side of these cloisters was destroyed in 
the time of Edward the Sixth, and a Grammar School erected om 
the site: this also having become greatly decayed, was taken down. 
about the year 1760, /and a larger building was erected on the 
spot by subscription, “ under am engagement that, in addition to 
the uses of a school, it should be applied to the triennial meetings 
of the three Choirs of Hereford, Worcester, and Glocester, and 
to other public occasions: from this application it has'been termed 
the Music Room.”? ‘The materials of which it is built, are 
stone, ancl partly brick: its length is eighty feet, its breadth forty, 
and its height the sume. ‘This school has the privilege of ‘present: 
ing to fifteen scholarships at St, John's College, Cambridge, it 
tum with Manchester und Marlborough: it presents likewise tofif= 
teen scholarships at Brazen-Nose College; Oxford, “This school 
wis founded in 1384, under the auspices of Bishop Gilbert. 

‘The Bishop's Palace is an ancient building, pleasantly situated 
ata little distance from the banks of the Wye: its outward appear- 
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ance is by no means prepossessing, though many of the apartments 
are fitted up with elegance; the gardens are extensive, and occupy 
a gentle declivity contiguous to the river. The Deanery, and Preben- 
dal Houses, the latter of which are generally given to the residen- 
tiaries, are situated nearly opposite the north-east angle of the Cae 
thedral, but display nothing remarkable. The College is a venerm 
ble pile of stone building, surrounding a quadrangle of about 100 
feet, and appropriated to the uses of the Vicars Choral. ‘This ap- 
pears to have been erected about the time of Edward the Fourth, 
and principally from the benefactions of Bishop Stanbury, before 
which the Vicars Choral had their residence in Castle Street: be- 
sides the apartments for the vicars, it contains a spacious Common 
Hail, « small Chapel, and a Library; but the two latter are im 
a state of dilapidation, The Cathedral-Yord was. long the burial 
ground for all the parishes in the city, and for many of the adjacent 
out-parishes; but since the year 1791, the city parishes have each 
provided distinct places of interment. 

‘The Members of Hereford Cathedral, are the Bishop, Dean, 
two Archdeacons, six residentiary Canons, inchuling the Dean, a 
Lecturer, a Chancellor of the Diocese, a Chancellor of the Cathe 
dral, a Treasurer, a Sub-Treasurer, a Precentor, twenty-eight 
Prebendaries, a "First and Second Master of the Grammar School, 
& Chapter Clerk, twelve Vicars Choral, being priests, including a 
Custos, an Organist, Seven Choristers, a Verger, and two Sextons: 
the Dean and residentiary Canons constitute the Chapter." The 
episcopal jurisdiction extends over the whole county of Hereford, 
with the exception of eight parishes, which form part of the dio- 
cese of St. David's; and also includes a.very considerable portion 
of Shropshire, four parishes in Monmouthshire, eight in Radnov- 
shire, six in Montgomeryshire, and twenty-one in Worcestershire, 
‘The present value of the Bishoprick is about 20001. per anaum. 

Previous 

* Duncumb's Collections, “ The Dean and Chapter of Hereford, by 
their procurators, but the Dean and Archdeacon in their persons, were 
summoned to attend Parliament, with tte Nobles and Prelites of the 
realm, in the thirty-fourth and thirty-seventh years of Edward the 
"Phird, and twice afterwards." Jbid. from Harl, MS. 
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towards Hereford, from his palace at Sugwas, when the bells of 
his Cathedral commenced ringing without any human agency, and 
that, in commemoration of such & miraculous event, he built the 
Cross on the spot where the sounds had first attracted his notice: 
Mr. Duncumb, however, has suggested another occasion of its 
construction, and which, in all probability, is the true one, In 
the year 1347, he observes, “an infectious disorder ravaged the 
whole county of Hereford, and, as usaul, displayed the greatest 
malignity in the places most numerously inhabited: this created a 
necessity of removing the markets from Hereford, and the spot of 
waste ground, on which the cross now stands, was applied to that: 
purpose, In memory of this event, Dr. Lewis Charlton, who was 
consecrated Bishop of Hereford a few years afterwards, caused — 
this Cross to be erected: the lion rampant was the armorial bears 
ing of this prelate, and is repeated on his monument in the Catho= 
dral, with a similarity which so strictly pervattes the whole 
ture of the tomb and the cross, as to afford the strongest’ 
tion that this was the real origin of the cross described." 
On the south-east side of the Wye, about two miles below Here- 
ford, is ROTHERAS, or Rotherwas, the seat of Charles Bodenham, 
Esq. whose fimily have made it their chief residence during three 
centuri¢s, The mansion is a spacious and handsotne fabric; it was 
erected by the grandfather of the present possessor: near itis 
decayed Chapel, and extensive offices, which belonged to the ans 
cient manor-house, The grounds are pleasant, and the adjacent - 
woods display some fine timber. ‘The prospect on the south-westis: 
terminated by an eminence called DYNEDOR HILL, on which 
are vestiges of an ancient Camp, traditionally said to have been 
occupied by the Roman General, Ostorins Scapule, The views 





Collections, Vol. 1. As this, ah in the last time we 

a ‘ions, p. 309. is, pel dl ti - | 
shall have occasion to quote this valuable work, we must : 
mitted to dischange the debt of gratitude, byan 
very material assistance derived from it in the preceding 
Herefordshire. We trust that the reverend author will be « 
complete his history, as it will form a very alee 
stores of Topographical literature. 
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from this eminence are extremely fine: on the north-west, Here~ 
ford is seen rising with an easy ascent from the poole 
‘Wye; and beyond it is spread out a beautiful vale, diver 
ny inwecg ohio al evil arereat Dace 
nockshire: in. the horizon, in the north, and north-east, are the 
‘Clee Hills of Shropshire; and towards the east, the Malvern Hills 
of Worcestershire: on the south-east, and south, is a pleasant and 
variegated country, animated by the meanderings of the Wye: on 
the south-west appear the Hatterel Hills, or, as they are more ge- 
nerally called, the Black Mountains, Dynedor Hill is cultivated 
to the extreme verge of the Entrenchment, the bank of which is 
covered with underwood; the inclosed area is a large cora field, 
and several cottages are scattered at the sides, 

HOLM-LACEY js a venerable, seat belonging to Charles How- 
ard, Duke of Norfolk, who obtained it in marriage with Frances, 
daughter and heiress of Charles Fitzroy Seudamore, Esq. together 
with various other valuable estates in this county and im Gtocester- 
shire. The Scudamores came into England with the Conqueror, 
and originally settled at Uptou, and Norton, near Warminster, in 
Wiltshire, but removed! to Holin-Lacey in the reign of Edward the 
Third, afier the marriage of Thomas, younger son of Sir Peter 
Scudamore, with Clarice, daughter of Lady Clara, of the family 
of the Lacies, to whom this estate had previously belonged, The 
Scudamores derived their name from the Cross Patée Fitchée, the 
Scutum Armoris Divini, which they originally bore as their arms, 
and which is thought to have been given them in commemoration 
of some memorable action in defence of the Christian Faith, Ma- 
ny of this family have been employed in distinguished offices; and 
some of them have been recorded as eminent patrons of literature, 
Sir James Scudamote, father of the first Viscount Scudamore, is 
the legendary ‘ Sir Scudamore,’ of Spenser, whose tale, in the 
fourth book of the Fuiry Queen, is particularly interesting. In 
the fifth Canto he is represented as lying down to rest in the house 
Of the blacksmith, Care; 


But wheresere he did himself dispose, 
He by no meanes could wished ease obtaine ; 
* So every place seemed paincfull, and ech changing vaine. 
lis 
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And evermore when he to sleepe did thinke,, 

"The hammers’ sound his senses did molest 5 

And evermore when he began to winke, 

‘The bellowes noyse disturh'd his quiet rest, 

Nor tiifered sleepe to settle in his brest. 

And alll the nighte, the dogs did barke and howle'” 

About the house at scent of stranger guest; - 

And now the crowing cocke, and new the owle allied 

Lowde shniking, him afflicted qo the verysowigneg)| 
\ fot He eh Ante 

And if by fortune any litle nap - 

Upon his heavie eye-fidi chaunst to fall, 

Eftsoones one of thove villeins him did rap 

Upon tis head-petce with his yron mall, 

‘That he was sooee avaked there withall, sae 

And lightly started up as one‘affrayd, . 

Or as if one him saddenly did call: 

So oftentimes he out of sleepeabrayd, » - 

And then Jay, musing long on that, him ilijapay'de 


1a me 
bela 


4 


Tn such disquiet and heart-fresting payMey, 
He all that night, that tco Jong night did passe, 
‘And now the day out of the ocean mayne 
Began to peepe above this earthly masse, 

With pearly dew sprinkling the morning grasse; 
‘Then up he rove like heavie humpe'of lead, 
That in hit face, av in'a Iooking-glawve, 

‘The signes of anguish one mote plainely ready)!!! || 
And gueis the man to be dismay'd with gealods dreads 


hata 


John, created. Viscount Scudamore, by Charles the First, was 
highly respected, for his picty and learning. He was the particular 
friend of the Duke of Buckingham, and was so aflected atthe wn 
timely death of thatnoblemap, that, he relinquished his public ems 
ployments, and r¢tired to Holm-Lacey,. where he quietedsthe emo- 
tions of sorrow, by attending to rural affairs, and hasbeen recorded 
by Philips, as the first that brought the Red-Streak apple into ge- 
neral esteem, In 1634 he was called from his retirement, and sent 
2 Ambassador 
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Ambassador to France, where he continued several years; conduct- 
ing the business of his mission with much prudence and effect. 
‘On the breaking out of the Civil Wars, he took a decided part in 
favor of the King; and. having been made prisoner by Waller at 
Hereford, his estates: underwent .a temporary sequestration, and 
he was himself deprived of his liberty for a considerable period, 
‘He died in 1670. His grandson, the ‘last Viscount Scudamore, re- 
built the greatest part of the manor-liouse at Holm-Lacey about a 
century ago. He was the friend of Pope, who had beenintrodaced 
to Lady Scudamore by her relation, ‘Mr. Digby: haart 
daughter of Simon Lord Digby.. 9) 1 tant 
The good taste of the Duke of Norfolk, lila pias 
of this seat, permits the mansion to.remain unalteréd, | #8 a pérfeet 
specimen of the style of building preférred by our inimediate an- 
_cetors:| we can still survey the apartments which Pope so frequently 
visited, and where be wrote his Man of Ross,’ in the same state 
as formerly.’ The family portraits;:and the elaborate carvings by 
(Gibbons, but little inferior to those at Petworth and Chatsworth, 
are still a part of their venerable ornaments, A mansion dike this, 
preserved in a, complete state from the incongruitiés of modern al- 
teration, may be ranked among our national curiosities. The apart- 
ments are decorated with many valuable paintings, by Vandyck, 
Jansen, Holbein, and other artists of eminent merit. In the Sa- 
loon is a very conspicuous portrait of Sin James Scupamore, 
equipped for a Tournament, that splendid and frequent diversion 
of the reign of Elizabeth, Here is also a very capital picture, by 
Hamilton, of Solomon and the Queen of Sheba, whoaré represented 
as.after their first interview, in a gorgeous palace, attended by the 
High Priest; in the back-ground are’ several characteristic figures, 
with a group of musical girls of truly eastern form und elegance: 
avery rich arcade adds to the magnificence of the whole picture, 
‘The subject of this picture is happily chosen, the design is correct, 
and the coloring is rich and transparent ; it has been exactly copied 
in stained glass by Eginton, for a window in. the superb Castle at 
Arundel, which is now rising, under the auspices.of the Duke of 
Norfolk, to almost unexampled grandeur. 





te Among 





_ Among the other pictures, are those of Lotrs rite ‘Ditet- 
Teentu, and his QUEEN; the latter is depicted in the attitods 
of nursing her infant, afterwards Louis the Fourteenth. These 
were given to the Lord Scudamore, when Ambastador ip Fraace, 
in the tie of Charles the First: they were executed by Beaubrati, 
the court-painter of Paris, anil the cotemporary of Vantlyck, bot 
with few pretensions to rivalship. In the Cabinet. isa sketeh of the 
head of the great Lord Strafiord, copied in crayons from Vahdiyck, 
by Pope, who not only amused bimself with poetry, when a guest 
‘at HolmLacey, but also with painting: this, with the exception 
of the portrait of Betterton, the tragedian, in oil-eolors, which He 
Bave to the Inte Lord Chief Justice Manstield, aud whichis iow 
nt Caen Wood, al sepsis betas) poReee aes 
poct's talents as a painter.” eaten 
Tb greunde 8: HiconsLaceyas wiry plead the old: garden, 
‘on the south front, was formed on the model of Hampton Court, 
in Middlesex, and with a very spacious terrace. The yew trees, 
which are disposed in strait lines, having been originilly clipped 
into grotesque shapes, and for many-years left to fegain their fo- 
dinge, very nearly resemble the eypresses of w Turkish cemetery. 
‘Near the Parsonage House is @ remarkable Pear’ Tree, covering 
carly it quarter of an acre, and forming an orchard of itself, For 
amany. yelrs. together its frit yh ee 
hogsheads of Perry. 1 awe 
Nearly 
— 
+ Few of the English Peis i caoane ch 
great, success. Flatman. is noticed in Walpole’s Aneedotes. Butler is 
said to have been a painter; but Dr. nite it 
who had seen them, speaks contemptuously of pipet 
the author of Grongar Hill, studied at Rome, peri ect 
Painting, but not happily. At Lord Harcourt’s, at Ni 
has painted an altar-piéce; the subject is the Good == 
execution by no means equals the design. We Have lately bad an €- 
ample of the reverse; Shee, in his “Rhymes on Art,” exhibits an invtante 
of a painter gathering roses from the heigtts of Parnassus, and with to 
lerable success, Tresham, and Hoppner, also, have cecasionally quired 
the ease] for the reed, and drawn from it a not unpleasing melody. 





- Nearly opposite Holm-Lacey, on the east bank of the Wye, is 
the pleasant village of Fownsope, aboat half a mile to the north 
of which is an eminence crowned by an ancient Camp; and about 
twice that distance to the north, isa second Camp, occupying the 
summit of anothér eminence, called CAPLER HILL: the latter 
Cunp is double trenched, and called Woldbury; the former has 
wo distinct appellation, "The Capler Hill is finely wooded; and 
from its summit the prospects are extensive and rich: the conti- 
 guous channel of the Wye forms a striking feature: 

 FAWLEY COURT, about two: miles! southward from Capler 
Hill, is a venerable mansion of the time of Queen Elizabeth, and 
anciently belonged to Sir John Kyrle, an ancestor to the “Man of 
Ross: it is now the seat of ——~ Money, Esq. 2 descendant 
by the female fine from the same family. ‘The entrance, great 
hall, and dining parlour, are entire, and in good repair: @ hand 
some farm-house has been formed from the offices. 

In this neighbourhood the Wye meanders in a very singular man- 
ner, altering its course into completely opposite directions, within 
‘a very few miles, Inclosed by one of these reaches of the river, 
below Fawley, is INGESTON HOUSE, an old and spacious brick 
mansion, long the residence of the Hoskyns family, and recorded 
as the place where Sergeant Hoskyns catertained James the First, 
by causing the Morrice Dance to be exhibited before him by ten 
Se gn eee Cee 
ed to more than 1000 years. 

On the banks of the Wye, nearly opposite to Ingeston, at a 
place called the HOLE IN THE WALL, are the remains of some 
ancient building, consisting of the foundations of some well-built 
walls, with buge stones lying about: the site is now partly oocus 
pied by many cottages. What is now shown as the Hole én she 
Wail, is an excavation formed in the rocky bank of a neighboring 
garden; but the spot is so overgrown with brambles, as to be dif- 
ficult of access. When complete, it consisted of a flight of steps 
leading downwards to a cavity, sufficiently capacious to contain 
about twenty persons: the roof was supported by a single pillar, 
‘The entrance to this retreat has fallen in, and the steps are now 
evergrown, and almost obliterated. On the ascent from the Hole 

in 


ia the: Wail ‘towards Oki Gore, is a hollow; extending about a 
bunsired paces, in which, about. thirteen of fourteen yearsagoy 
many, Celts were tumed up by the plough. These instruments. 
marks of the mould were visible; some of them were rudely oma~ 
mented with two or three stripes at the sides ;. they were made off 
a semi-metal, nearly as bright,as brass. One of themappeared to; 
have been finished to a polish, . ——— ell 

About a milelower down, on the Wyes is another of the mu- 
merous ancient. Camps that form a chain om the eminences in this 
part of the couytry. Tt, occupies the summit of Eaton Hitt) 
the entrenchments are very perfect and deep; the area is cultivated, 
andl intersected with hedges. A farm-houseat,Eaton displays 
vestiges of an ancient mansion; and the ground about it’js called: 
the Park of Eaton, ; ; ws 


~~ 
Ross ' —— 


’ wide ‘situated ies aorock, cthyidemhlyichenabsiobionadiatiien 
Wye, and on itseastern bank > to those who travel over the cause- 
way from Hereford, it assumes a very commanding and picturesque 
appearance :-scats.of the rock jut out from the greem banks, and 
the whole is surmounted by the Church, whieh is surrounded by 
lofty, trees) and exhibits its * heaven-directed spire’ from theihigh+ 
est point of the eminence, The origin of this town does not ap. 
pear to be remote, though a few coins and medals have been found 
here ; bat: not more than obe or two of the Ronzan’ times, and 
those probably originally brought from the ruins of Ariconium, 
To the’ summer of 1804, a copper medal, in excellent preservation, 
aml of considerable beauty, was picked up from a heap of wnibbish: 
‘it had. been struck in commemoration’ of the triumph of Trajan 
over the Daci. On one side was a head of that Emperor, with am 
appropriate inscription; and on the otber, the representation of 9 
horseman, at full speed, darting a missile weapon at a recumbent 
figure. The interest of Betun, Bishop of Hereford, to whose See 
this manor was attached, procurer| the grant of a market for Ross- 
from King Stephen; and Henry the Third constituted ita free bor 
rough, Camien only notices it'as famous for its ironworks, — 
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‘The annals of this town record no events of eminent historical: 
interest; yet the adventitious tustre which it has ‘obtained from its 
inhabitant, Joun Ky Ree, the celebrated § Mam of Ross/’-has given 
it a degree of attraction far beyoud its local importance. ‘This 
distinguished model of benevolence was bor at Whitehouse, im. 
Dymock Parish, in Glocestershire.* The exemplary tenor of his 
actions, his extensive charities, and goodness of heart, procured 
him the love and veneration of all his cotemporaries; and happily 
for his fame, Pope, during his visits at Holm-Lacey, obtained a 
sufficient knowledge of his beneticence, to render due homage to 
his worth in his Moral Essays. The glowing colors of the poet's 
description, were in this instance, at least, attempered by the pen- 
cil of Truth; cold must be the heart that could relate in prose 
what Pope sung. ; 
“ Who hung with woods yon mountain's sulery brow? 
From the dry rock who bade the waters flow ? 
Not to the skies in useless columns tost, 
Nor in proud falls magnificently lost, 7. 
But clear and artless, pouring through the plain " 
Health to the sick, and solace to the swain. 
Whose causeway parts the vale with shady rows? 
Whose seats the weary traveller repose? | 
Who taught that Heav’n-directed spire to rise? : 
‘Tue May or Ross,” each lisping babe replies ! 
Behold the Market-place with poor o'erspread! 
‘The Man of Ross divides the weekly bread : 
He feeds yon alms-house, neat, but void of state, 
Where age and want sit smiling at the gate: 
‘Him portion’d maids, apprentic'd orphans blest ; 
|. The young who labor, and the old who rest. + am 
Ty any sick? the Man of Ross relieves, 
Prescribes, attends, the med’cine makes and gives. 
Is there a variance? enter but his door, 
Balk*d are the courts, and contest is no more, 
Despairing quacks with curses fled the place, 
And vile attorneys, now a useless race, . 
. . . * . * 


#:See Voli Ws ps 205. 
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Of debts and taxes, wife and children clear, 

‘This man possest five hundred pounds a-year, 

Blush, Grandeur, blash! proud courts, whew yor Manet 
‘Ye little stars! hide your diminish'd rays.” 


The house in which Mr. Kyrle resided, is now the King’s Arms, 
@ respectable Inn, near the entrance of the town from Glocester ; 
and a tolerable portrait of him is preserved here: the origina) like- 
ness is in the possession of Lord Muncaster.* He died in 1724, 
at the age of eighty-four, and was buried in Ross Church: on his 
monument is a medallion of Charity supported by Benevolence, 
The Prospect Ground, as it is called, adjoining the 
and the Walk that extends thence for nearly a mile to the south- 
ward, were formed by his liberality; but they are not preserved i 
that order which his memory demands, The Prospect Ground is 
now merely a field, yet enough remains to show that he intended 
it for a parterre; and the Walk has been deprived of many of the 
trees that formerly shaded it, together with the seats for the * weary 
traveller’s repose:’ the Summer House, also, at the termination of 
the Walk, is now in a state of decay. Along the edges of the 
rock which forms the foundation of this natural terrace, the Sand 
Martin digs his hollow nest: “ this guest of summer,” as Shake- 
speare observes of another bird of the same genus, 





—— “ Does approve 
By his lov'd mansionry, that the heaven's breath 
Smells wooingly here :— 
Where they most breed and haunt, I hare obserr’d, 
‘The air is delicate.” MacsetE. 


‘The peculiar salubrity of the air at Ross may be farther Mastrated 
by referring to the longevity of its inhabitants, not only in living 
instances, but in many memorials among the tombs in the Church 
and Church-yard, where numerous inscriptions record the memory 
of those who have attained to their eighticth, nineticth, and even 
hundreth year. The 


* Bonner’s Perspective Itinerary, No! IL. p. 19, (note) 
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‘The Church is @ handsome building, having a tower, and well- 
proportioned spire, risiig from the west end, It contains several 
monuments of the Rudhalls, the ancient proprietors of the manor 
of Rudhall, in this neighbourhood: among them are those of 
Judge Rudhall, aud his lady, of the time of Henry tbe Seventh; 
and of Sir Richard Rudhall, who was knighted at Cadiz in the 
reign of Elizabeth, In the window over the altar, among other 
fragments of painted glass, is oue representing a Bishop, with the 
inscription Thomas Iereforvensis, in black letter, The views from 
the Church-yard, aad contiguous Prospect Ground, are much ce 
lebrated: immediately below the eye, the river forms a fine semi 
circle, at one of the extremities of which are the ruins of Wilton 
Castle, anc beyond it an extensive and luxuriant vale, terminated 
by the distant mountains of Pembrokeshire. The principal near 
feature of this view, however, the course of the river, is hereafter 
Tikely to be lost, as the water encroaches so much every winter 
upon the southern bank, that even Wilton Bridge may probably 
in a few years be left dry, and the Wye form for itself a new chan- 
nel over the causeway between the bridge and the town. 

Ross is governed by a Sergeant, and four Constables, The 
streets are mostly on a descent; and are extremely rough and nar- 
row, the houses appearing huddled upon cach other, The Market. 
House isin a very decayed state, though erected so lately as the reign 
of Charles the Second: it is built of stone, and ascended by several 
steps; the upper part is sustained on semicircular arches, supported 
by three ranges of pillars, the space between them being open, 
‘The Bishops of Hereford had at one period a Palace here, on a 
plot of ground near the Church-yard; but this was in ruins even in 
Leland’s time: the site is still called the Bishop's Court. ‘The po- 
pulation of Ross, as returned under the late act, amounted to 2347 ; 
the number of houses.to 553. Since the beauties of picturesque 
scenery have engaged so much popular attention, this town bas 
become a kind of favorite resort for the numerous summer parties 
who visit the Wye; and boats, &¢, are kept here for the accom- 
modation of those who muke an excursion down the river. 

1 


Opposite 
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Oppasite to Ross, on the westerss bank of the Wye, are the 
rains of WILTON CASTLE, for several centuries the baronial ree 
sidence of the Greys, of the south, who derived from it their first 
title, and who ‘became owners in the time of Edward the First: 
Its present demolished state was owing to the Royalist Governors 
of Hereford, by whose orders it was burnt to the bare wally dar 
ing the reign of Charles the First, and in the absence of -its then 
possessor, Sir J. Brydges, ‘The remaining towers ‘display a hixu- 
riant mantling of ivy. D 

About three miles to the east from Ross, and nearly one mile to 
the soith of the road leading from Glocester, is ROSE, or BURY 
HILL, the undoubted ‘site of a Roman station, the ARiconruat 
of Antoninus, which Camden, and other antiquaries, have placed 
at Kenchester; but which Horsley, on unquestionable grounds, re- 
moves to the neighbourhood of Ross; though the "particular spot 
of its situation had not, in his time, been assigned, The distance 
of Bury Hill, or Ariconium, from Gleoum, (Glocester,) and Ble 
tium, (Monmouth,) very nearly accords with those given’ inthe Ti 
nerary, viz. fifteen miles from Glevum, and eleven from Bléstiam, 
Camden records a tradition of the station Ariconium having been 
ruined by an earthquake, and on this base, Philips, in his Poem om 
Cyder, has raised the following beautiful superstructure. 


In elder days, ere yet the Roman bands 
Victorious, this our other world subdu’d, 
A spacious City stood, with firmest walls 
Sure mounded, and with num'rous turrets crown'd, 
Aécial spires, and citadels, the seat 
Of Kings, and heroes resolute in war, 
Fam'd Anrconium ; uncontrol’d and free, 
‘Till all-subdaing Latian arms prevail'd. 4 
‘Then also, tho" to foreign yoke submis, 
She undemolish’d stood ; and ev'n till nowy 
Perhaps, had stood, of ancient British art 
A pleasing monument, not less admir'd 
‘Than what from Attic or Etruscan hands. 
Arove, had not the Heav'nly pow'rs averse 
Decreed her final doom: for now the fields 
Later’ 


Labvor'd with thirst, Aquarius had nor shed) 

His wonted show'rs, and Sirius parch'd, with hear 

Solmitial, the green herb :—hence "gan relax 

‘The ground’s.contexture, hence Tartarian dregs, 

Sulphur, or nitrous spume, enkindling Gerce, 

Bellow'd within their darksame caves, by far 

‘More dismal than the loud-disploded roar 

Of beazen engin'ry, that ceascless storm 

‘The bastion of a well-built city, deem'd 

Impregnable: th’ infernal winds, til now 

Chovely imprison'd, by ‘Tiranian warmth 

Dilating, and witl unctuous rapours fed, 

Disdain'd their narrow cells, and their full strength 

Collecting, fram beneath the solid mass 

Upheav'd, and all her castles, rooted deep, 

Shovk from their lowest seat: old Vaga's stream, 

Fore’d by the sudden shock, her wonted track 

Forseok, and drew ber humid train aslope, 

Crankliog her banks »—and now the low’ring sky, 

And baleful lightuing, and the thunder, yoice 

Of angry gods, that ratt!'d solemn, dismay'd 

‘The sinking hearts of men. Where should they turn, 

Distres'd?_ Whence seck for aid, when from belave 

Hell threatens, and een Fate supreme gives signs 

Of wrath and desolation? Vain were vows, 

And plaints, and suppliant hands to Heav'a erect. 

‘Yet some to fanes repair’d, and humble rites 

Porform'd to Thor and Woden, fabled gods, 

‘Who with their vot’ries in one ruim shar'd, 

Crash’d and o’eewhelm'd. Others, in frantic mood 

Ran howling thro’ the streets; their hideous yells 

Rend the dark welkin : Horros stalks around 

Wild-staring, and his sad concomitant, 

Despair, of abject look: at ev'ry gate 

‘The thronging populace, with hasty strides 

Press furious, and, too eager of escape, 

Obseruct the easy way; the rocking town 

Supplants their footsteps; to and fro they reel 

‘Astonish'd, as o'ercharg'd with wine; when, lo! 

‘The ground adust ber riven mouth disparts, 

Horrible chasm profound! With swift descent 
Vou, VI. Juty, 1805. Kk 
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ter ploughing, the clods are broken by a gentle rain: and innu- 
merable picces of grey and red pottery lie seattered over the whole 
‘tract, some of them of pattems by no means inelegant. The coins 
are chiefly of the Lower Empire; some of Constantius and Tra-. 


jan, baye been found; many of Tetricus, and one of Antoninus 


Pins: on the reverse of the latter, is the Emperor habited asa 
High Priest, pouring out the contents of a patera upon an altar, 
‘over which is the sun, with, the legend SACEDOS DEI SOLIS: 
the coins are of copper, silver, and gold, 

Some of the large stones found among the ruins of this station, 
and which appear to have been used in building, display strong 
marks of fire. During the course of the last summer; in widening 
% road that crosses the land, several skeletons were discovered ;- 
and also the remains of a stone wall, apparently the front of a, 
building; the stones were well worked, and of considerable size., 
The carth within what appeared to have been the interior of the 
building, was extremely black and shining: numerous pieces of 
pottery, bones of men and, animals, and bits of iron, were dug up 
here, The adjoining tands are, thickly strown with scoria of iron 
ore; some of considerable size; these, indeed, are scattered through- 
out this partvof the country; in some places they lie in large heaps; 
theyare most probably the produce of Roman bloomaries, and were 
connected with the works in the neighbouring Forest of Dean. A 
piece of land near this station bears the name of Kéll-Dane-Field, 
though from what particular battle tradition is silent, Fora gen- 
tle eminence, Bury Hill commands the view of an extensive rauge, 
of country: to the south, rise the rival hills of Penyard and Chace; 
and westward is the whole fertile tract of Herefordshire, bounded 
by the mountains of Monmouth and Brecon, 

‘The site of ECCLESWALL CASTLE, about one mile south- 
‘westward of Bury Hill, is now occupied bya modern mansion. This 
estate belonged to the Talbots, from whom it came into the pos- 
session of the Greys, Lords of Wilton; but it bas since passed 
from: their descendants into other hands. 

Ascending from Weston, on the Ross road, through the wood 
that clothes the steep sides of Penyard Hill, the traveller comes to 
the very sequestered site of PENYARD CASTLE, which stood 

Kk2 
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on the south side of the eminence. ‘This fortress, originally but 
‘of small extent, is now reduced to comparative insignificance) the 
only part. now honored with the name of Castle, is the habitation 


imay yet be scen, together with groined arches, ant vestiges of 
pillurs, In clearing the space forthe guron, many batt bones 
were discovered, interred beneath a mass of small tiles, forced ob- 
Tiquely into the ground; and in digging among the rns, a few 
years'ago, a kind of “ vestibule, or spacious passage,” was found, 
+ with octagon pilasters, which have cips and bases in the Saxon 
some mouldings in sharp preservation.” 

When this fortress was built is unknown; it appears to have 
been constructed for the purpose of defending the narrow pass 
through the woos from Glocestershire towards the counties of 
Monmouth and Pembroke, by the way of Walford and Goodrich, 
Whoever might ave beca its original founders, it appears that the 
Lords of Goodrich Custle, were also at times the Lords of Penyardt 
Castle; and among others, the celebrated ‘Talbots, Earls of Shrews- 
bury. It was demolished in the Civil Wars, After the Restora- 
tion, it belonged to Anthony, Earl of Kent; but has since passed? 
through several hands, and is now the property of William Par 
tridge, Esq. of Goodrich. The finnily of Spence, of Hangwest, in 
Yorkshire, are recorded to have assumed, about the year 1638, as 
their arms, ‘azure, three Penyyerd pence, proper. Guillim sup- 
poses these coins to have been minted at this Custle, und with mich: 
probability ; as silver pence, of a particular coimage, are sometimes 
found here:'t —— Mention 


* Boaner’s Perspective Itinerary, NowIl, p, 13, (eore) 


+ Affine stone Ggure of a Talbot, shout atroe fet tigi Segre 
if a sitting position, was found in this Castle, and now sustains a san 
dia! in the garden of a gentleman at Ross, - 


+ Ain engraving of a Penyard silver penny may be seen in Bennée’s 
Itinerary. 
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Mention is made in old writings of Penyard Park, umd Caaces 


rollin lll phil et front, extending 

0 eine onside through 
oat eto Don Qu emerging from te 
town of Ross ippear below, éurrounded by « 

and variegated with orchards, ‘The effet 

SOMA gael tp tssatocan f oie: when the 
‘tun is seth retiriig bebind the distant inpantains, and throwing its 
fw! np omen diel stg ied is sinking imo 


Ne chr iver aaarar tock stvocsady eons 
promontory, round which the river Wye flows in a setnicireular di- 
rection, stand the niussive ruins of GOODRICH CASTLE, for 
@ Tony peribd the baronidl residence of thé Talbots, Earls of 
Shrewsbitty. By whom it was originally founded is unknown; 
though the near affinity of its tame to that of * Godcicus Duxy 
‘who Gcears asa witnets to tro charters granted by King Canute 
t& the Abbey of Halm, has given birth to a not imptobable con- 
jecture, ‘that he was the person: The Kéep isvevidently of a date 
‘anteredént to the Conquest; Liat the sirrounding works are princi 
pally Norman; though various ndditions wid alteratious may be 
distinguished of the workmanship Of: different periods, even down 
to the tiine of Henry the Sixth. 

"In its general form, this Castle composes a parallelogram, with 
‘around tower at each angle, and a square keep standing in the 
south-west part of the inclosed arcu, The common thickness of 
the exterior walls & somewhat more than seven feet: in various 
places they are pierced with oilet holes, of the form represented 

Kks beneath, 
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beneath." pen iabtihae eben Boron 
the south-east and north-west, including the proj 
towers, is about 176 fect; that of the 
sides, about 152 feet, han <p aa 

‘The Keep, which, being of the highest antiquity, 
dence in description, stands somewhat in the samen s 
at Porchester, Pevensey, and Castleton, close to the r 
wall of the Castle, and, like them, had no window on’ 
next the country. It had evidently three rooms, one 
other; all of them, however, were very small, being 
fect and a half square; and the room on the first 
of communication within, with the dungeon heneath,: 
not even a single loop-hole for light and ‘air, but 
& very barrow passage to a still smaller dungeon, 
under the platform belongitig to te ot of oo 
having a very small air-hole on the’ same side. “The origenal 
windows are the most truly Saxon that can’ be: pith - 
of the upper story seems to bave remained just as it was from the 
very first, without any alteration; and’ the manner in whieh tlie 
two large side columns stand somewhat within the arch, is com 
sistent with the fashion whieh was adopted by ‘the Saxons, and 
continued even to the time of Edward the Conféssor.. The large 
zig-zag ornament on.each side (between the columns) is im the 
rude form in which it was generally used by the earliedt Saxons} 
and so also is that of the zig-zag moulding, or band, that is earned 
by way of omament quite across the tower, just under this win 
dow; andl it is very remarkable, that the middle projecting buttress 
is carried no higher than this ormament,"+ ‘The window in the 
apartment beneath, is similar; in its general constructions but the 
columns which sapport the arch, are somewhat higher; and a’semihe 


+ Munimenta Antiqua, Vol, IIL. p. 250, ‘The deseriptio of Goods 
rich Castle, in this elaborate work, is illustrated by plarea and 
ground-plans, 
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circular moulding of zig-zag is carried beneath the arch: the mid- 
dle part of the window has, however, been altered, a stone frame 
for glass having been inserted of the style and age of Henry the 
Sixth ; and probably in the time of the celebrated Earl Talbot, whom. 
tradition represents as having his oom chamber in this tower, In 
this second apartment is a fire-hearth; and in an angie of the wall, 
a@circular stair-case, leading to the upper story, “To this staircase 
isa most remarkable door-way; it lias one large transom-stone, as if 
toraid the arch to. support the wall above, and in this respect re~ 
sembles several other Saxon structures, in which this strange kind 
of fashion scems to baye bees uniformly adopted; until it became 
gradually altered by the introduction of a Gattis wxder arch, sab- 
stituted in the room of the transom-stone.”* 

‘The principal entrance was by a flight of steps on one side, dis 
tinct from the main building, and ascending to a platform before the 
doorway Jeading to the scoond chamber, The entrance to the 
dungeon, or lower apartment, was under a * very remarkable sort 
of pointed arch, formed of quite flat sides, which seems, from the 
appearance of the wall around it, and from its peculiar style, to 
have been inserted many ages after the tower was built, and in the 
time of Edward the Third; a suspicion that appears to be most 
strongly confirmed, by the circumstance, that about the twenty 
second year of the reign of Edward the Third, Richard Talbot, its 
then Lord, obtained the Royal licence} for haying in his Castle a 

Kke prisoa 


© Munimenta Antiqua, Vol. 1I.'p. 252. 


+" Dugdale’s Baronage, Vol. I p.397- In the Archoologia, Vol. 
AY. p. 403, I took occasion to remark, that grants for Castles to become 
state-prisons, were, indeed, in the carly Norman times, very usteal; but 
that we must by no means conclude, that, by miehia grant, the whole 
Castle became a prison, just as we find some old Castles to be now en 
tirely converted inso prisons; for the fact most unquestionably wary 
marely that, in consequence of such grant, the wsual dungeon of the Cus- 
tle was, by Royal authority, appointed 10 be # public and privileged 
privon at all times ; whereas the dungcons of other Castles were per= 
titted to be used as such oly in time of war; but the upper apart- 
ments 
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prison for malefactors; having also the cognizance of pleas of the 
Crown, &c, within bis Lordship of Irchenfield (or Urebenfield) and 
Wormilow, |The bottom of the Keep tower, ct 

as usual, be the place where such a prison would. be established 
and on that occasion, it should seem, therefore, that this new and 
strong door-frame was first there placed: whilst the very anmexte’ 
tion of the Lordship of Urehenficld to the possession of this Keep: 
tower, (both of which his Lordship appears to have been possessed 
of before this license was granted,) shows the exceedingly Iiigh aim 
tiquity of this Castle; since Urchentield was, indeed, the very 
plaice where St. Dubricius founded his College of Religious, about: 
512, to live, like the original Eastern reeluses, by the workoof their 
own bands," ‘The body oft Spey We antact a 
nine feet, 

Ta descibing the adkioos mace/to this. Soctress tn Sip Rise 
times, and during the suecessive reigns, ‘to the time of Henry the 
Sixth, we shall follow the plan pursued by Mr, King, and mearly: 
in his words, begin with the very strongly-fortified entrance, 
which, commencing between two semicircular towers of unequal: 
dimensions, pear tbe cast angle, was continued under a dark woul 
el passage to an extent of fifty feet. Immediately befare the en: 
trance, and within the space inclosed by the fosse, was a very deep 
pit, hewn out of the solid rock, formerly crossed bya draw-bridge, 
which is now gone, but which evidently appears to baye exactly 
fitted, and to have closed, when drawn up, the whole front of the 
gateway between the towers, About cleven feet within the pas 
sage was a massy gate, the strong iron hinges of which stil] remains 

this 


meots of these Keep towers, in which the dungeons were, continued in 
both cases to be constantly used as state apartments for the revidence of 
the Lords of the mansion, notwithstanding the prison underweath. And 
hence, perhaps, arose the practice, in early times, of committing alate 
prisoncre to the custody of different Lords at pleasare; wlikeh eaygom 

was continued down to the time of Heary the Eighth, and even po 
of Quéen Elizabeth, when the origin of it was fongocten.*)! 


A om 


© Munimenta Antiqua, Vol. UT. p. 25t, 
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this gate, dnd the draw-bridge, were defended on each side by 
loop-holes; and over head by rows of machicolations in the vault- 
ing, for pouring down melted lead, &c, on the heads of assailants, 
Six feet and a balf beyond this, was a porteuilis; and about seven 
feet further, a second porteullis: the space between these was 
again protected by loop-boles and machieolations. About) two 
feet more inward was another strong gate; and five feet aida bolt 
beyond this; om the right, a small door, leading to a loug narrow 
gallery, only three feet wide, formed in the thickness of the wall, 
and which was the mearts of access to the loop-holes in the eastern 
tower, as weil as to some others that edmmanted thé btow of the 
steep precipice towards the north-east. These works appear to 
have been thought suficicat for general defence; but a resource 
was ingeniously contrived for greater security in case they had all 
been forced; * for w little further om are miassy stone projections 
in\the yall on each side, like pilasters; manifestly designed for in 
serting great beams of timber within them, like bars, from one side 
of the passage, which wes about nite fet ten inches wide, to the 
other; so'as’to forma strong barricado, with earth or’ stones be- 
tween the rows of timber, which would in 4 short time, and with 
rapidity, form a strong massy wall.” Beyond: these the passage 
opened into the great kimer court, 

‘The rains of the Chapel run parallel with the entrance on the 
lefty: the style of the broken ornaments, and particularly of those 
about its great wintow, show this to buve been repaired apd 
adorned even so fate ws the reigns of Henry the Sixth and Seventh: 
invone part isa very remarkable niche; and near it a smaller niche 
for holy water: on the opposite side is also another wiche for the 
same purpose, Beneath the Chapel was a deep vault; and over it 
a chamber, with a fireplace, which still appears projecting from 
the wall. Adjoining the Chapel, and near the entrance, is a small 
octagonal watel-tower, which rises above the other buildings, and 
commands a fine view over the surrounding country. 

‘The buildings between the Chapel and the south or garrison 
tower, to the upper part of which a pussoge, or covered way, led 
wong the top of the oufer wail, are mostly in ruins: here appear 

1 to 
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to have been the stebles, ‘The garrison tower adjoins the entrance: 
to the keep; its foundation is a square of about thirty-six feet; bet 
the three outward angles diminish as they ascend, and form trian 
gular buttresses, so that the upper part of the tower is cirenlar: 
the walls are at least eight feet in thickness. The entrances to 
this tower wus so contrived, ‘that there was access to it from every 
part of the walls; it contained three floors, aud in each of them a 
fire-hearth: the interior forms an irregular octagou, about twenty 
feet in diameter from the angles, and idarfeipemnh 
side, 

‘The wall that extended vetinas thsbeip aod ae 
tower, is in ruins; this tawer, which is also greatly dilapkiated, aye 
pears of more modern construction than the former, and is proba 
bly of the time of the Edwards, Its outward:form is eirenbar; but 
the interior is somewhat of an octangular figure, but very irregu- 
Jar; the general dimensions being thirty-three feet long, and twene 
ty-five browd, In-this appears ito huve been the great kitchen; the 
fire-place is still distinguishable; with a recess and loop-hole om 
each side: here was a small door-way, or sally-port, commuuicatiog 
with a sort of outer ballimn, which run on the north-west. site, 
and was inclosed by an outer wall, On this side abso, and samage 
ing between the west tower und north or Ladies tower, qwere the 
State apartments. The Hall was.a maguificent room of the time 
of Edward the First, as clearly appears from the style of the archi. 
tecture of its remains, and particularly from the long,.slender and 
narrow windows, ‘This apartment was sixty-five fect loug, and 
twenty-eight feet broad: some years ago it contained @ single beam 
of oak * without knot or knarle,’ sixty-six feet lang, and measly two 
feet square throughout its whole length, On the north-west side 
is the great fire-place; and behind it, projecting into. the outer 
ballium, @ vast mass of solid stone-work, or kind of buttress, 
which, in. its upper part, appears to have oo 
ment, or guard-chamber, 

‘The Hall communicated towards ‘Ive north with a hid of ihe 
drawing or retiring room, about twenty-nine feet by seventeen and) 
a half, in which appears to have been a window looking into the 

2 5 Tall, 





Mall, From this second apartment, a passige led into what seems to 
have been the Great State Room, which was fifty-five feet and abulf 
north, are two beautiful’ pointed arches, springing from-a well 
wrought octagon pillar in the middle of the apartment, and resting 
‘on corbels atvthe sides: here seems ‘to have been two large wit 
dows; but the walls are so much broken, or closely mantléd with 
ivy, that this cannot with certainty be affirmed, ‘The architecture 
of this part of the building is of the time’ of: Henry the: Fifth or 
Sixth, At the north angle of this room is an opening leading into the 
north or Ladies’ tower, which is so situated on the brow of a high 
and steep precipice, as to be the most defensible: part of the Cas+ 
tle: from the apartment within, which is a.neat octagon arch, about 
fifteet feet in diameter, is a most beautifal view over the adjacent 
country, From the common appellation of this tower, there can be 
Tittle doubt of ‘its having been appropriated to the use of the fair 
sex. Beyond the State Room, in the north-east wall, is a square 
recess, and loop-hole, supposed to have been formed for the lodg- 
ing and seat of the Warden. 
Such is the general construction of Goodrich Castle; but almost 
every part his yielded to the iron tooth of age, and to the more 
speedy demolition of war, The ruins, however, are extremely 
grand; the massive towers are finely’ mantled with ivy; and 
even the: great ditch is embellished with the luxuriant foliage of 
tall forest trees: from the adjoining grounds, the crumbling tus 
rets have a very striking and interesting eflect; as they have also 
When seen from the water, from which the view huts been truly 
characterized 2s one of the grandest upon the Wyey the prospects 
from several parts of the Castle itself are extremely fine, 
Whoever wus the original founder of this Castle, “whether 
Godricus Dox, who witnessed King Canute’s charters, or any ehiet> 
tain prior to him,” it is certain that the earliest authenticated record. 
concerning it at present known, is of the date of 1204, when it 
was given by King John to William Strigul, Earl Marshall, to hold 
by the service of two knights fees; his son, Walter, Earl of Pem- 
broke, 





broke, died here inthe year 1246 It wasafterwards conveye 
by a female to William de Valentia, Earl of Pembroke, whost 
third som, Aymer de Valance, became his heir, and was murdered 
isi Franée in 1323. From him it passed to the Talbots; by the 
matriage of Elizabeth Conryn, daughter of Joan, tis secoud sister, 
with Sir Richard, aflerwarcs Lord ‘Talbot, who procured the liceme 
from Edward the Third to have a prison here¢ ‘This Ridiant 
was @ renowned soldier and statesman, dud is thought to Have 
expended a considerable part of the ramsoms 
soners taken by him in the French wars, on’the reparation andl 
improvement of Goodrich Castle. His descendiint, 
the great Earl of Shrewsbury, who was killed at the Battle of 
Castillon, in the year 1455, wis first buried at Rowen, in Nom 
mandy; and in the efurmeration of his titles, of the monument 
there raised to his memory, he is styled, “ Lord of Goderich and 
Orchenfield?’ His successors were equally distinguished for lea 
meee 


~ 


* Brooke's Catalogue, p, 272. oul 


+ fn the pedigree of the Earl's of Shrewsbury, Biren in J 

+ Peerage, it is averted, that, temp. Edward the Third, # 
Comyn,” (wifé of Richard Talbot,) who is there said to be one of the 
sisters and co-heirs of Jobe, Lord Comyn, “was foreibly scitéd at Kee 
ningtom, in Surrey, by Hugh le Despenser, Earl of Winchester, Hugh 
le Despenser, Junior, and others, and first carried 49 Woking; and 
thence to’Parfrith, in that county, and #o detained abore a years, during 
which time she was, by menaces of death, constrained to pass her ma~ 
nor of Fainswicke,:in the county of Glocester, to the said Earl; aed 
the Castle of Gobericn to Hugh, the younger, to them and their 
heir." Mr. Grose, who seems to question the accuracy of this siate= 
ment, has by so doing provoked the asperity of Mr. Bonner,* though 
the latter, in deftnding Jacob, has fallen into the still more uppardona- 
ble error of making the Spensers exist at least thirty years after they 
weft put to deat! The date of thin event is, Indeed, a sufficient res 
fatation of Jecob’s assertion, as it now stands; for it was not till after 
the time of the execution of the Spensers, the one at Bristol, the other 
at Hertford, that Edward the Third ascended the Thrones 


© Perspective btinerary, No, Il. p. 9-13. 
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‘very, and were frequently employed in offices of great trast: 
‘George, the sixth Earl, had the custody of Mary; Queen of Scots, 
‘committed to his charge. By Gertrade, daughter of Manners, East 
of Ruthind, his first wife, he had issue four sons, and three daugh 
ters. His second wife was Elizabeth, widow to Sir Willam Ca- 
vendish, whose son Henry married the Lady Grace, one of tbe 
Earl's daughters by his fist wife. About ths time, and probably 
‘on this occasion, the Earl procured license to “ alien the Castle of 
Goodrich, the manor of Urehenfield, Goodrich, Flanestord, und Ee~ 
eleswall, and the hundred of Wormelow, with their appurtenances, 
&c. to: Henry Cavendish and Richard Croke, and to the heirs of the 
said Henry, That these places were really alienated, is improbable 
as Gilbert, seventh Earl of Shrewsbury, was in possession of this 
‘Castle and Manor at the period of his death, in the fourteenth of 
conveyed them in marriage to Henry de Grey, Earl of Kent, in 
whose fimily they continued till the year 1740, when, on the death 
of Henry, Duke of Kent, they were sold to the late Admiral Grif. 

fin, whose son, George Griffin, Esq. is now owner."t 
In the Civil Wars between Charles the First and his Parliament, 
Goodrich Castle was alternately possessed by both parties. It was 
first seized by the Parliament, but afterwards fell into the posses- 
sion of the Royalists, who sustained a siege of nearly six weeks 
against Colonel Birch, ‘The Colonel began the siege on the twea- 
ty-second of June, 16464 On the twenty-fifth, the Commons 
voted: eighty: barrels of powder, out of the stores of Oxford, for 
carrying on the service against Goodrich Castle, and Ragland Case 
tleg On the third of August, as appears from Whitelocke fF “Cos 
Tone! Birch entered some of the works of Gotherich Castle, where- 
wpoa 

* Gough's Camden, Vol. If. p, 448. 
+ Grose's Antiquities, Vol, IL. p, 235. 


¢ Perspective Itinerary, No. If. p. 12. 
§ Whitelocke's Memorials, p. 213. § Comsons” Journals, 
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upon the gartivon ‘hing out « white flag for patley, which Birele 
refused, and went on storming, and they all sabmitted to merey,: 
In the Castle, besides the Governor, Sit Henry Lingen, were fifty. 
gentlemen, and 120 soldiérs, with arms, ammunition, and prove 
sions,” On the twenty-fifth, the Parliament gave orders that the: 
‘Countess-of Kent should be informed, that there wasianetessity: 
for demolishing the Castle, and that ‘on the demolishing thereof’ 
mitisfaction should be made to her! On the first of March fol~ 
lowing, they finally resolved that the Castle should be totally die: 
garrisoned, and slighted: the breaches in the Ladies’ Tower, 
which is the most effectually ruined, were said to have been chiefly” 
occasioned by the battering of the cannon daring the siege, 
Within the Lordship of Goodrich, ina fertile vale about a quar 
ter of a mile from the Castle on the south, are the remains of 
FLANESFORD PRIORY, founded by Riehard Lord Talbot, in 
the year 1347, for Black Canons regular of the order of St, Au 
gustine. Its revenues at the Dissolution, were estimated, accord) 
ing to Speed, at 151. 8s. Od. annually; and ‘were granted in the: 
thirteenth of Henry the Eighth, to George, fourth Earl of Shrews 
bury. In ove ‘of the buildings, now used as a barn, “and whale 
soeins to have been the refectory chapel, are: some’ neat windows 
in the pointed style. raph 
In GOODRICH Church, which suite at a Biteinanen foe 
the Priory on the west, is # curious ancient: Tomb, without either: 
inscription or arms, but traditionally reported to have been raised! 
in memory of some oe of the possessors of Goodrich Castle, The 
lower part is evidently of greater age than the upper, and is sur 
rounded by elumsy pillars, with heavy torusses, the bases and capi- 
tals lieing in the same style: from these pillars spring pointed 
arches, sustaiving a plain slab, of a date consklerably posterior to 
the style of the columns, The Chalice used in administering the 
Sacrament at Goodrich, has a singular connexion with the events 
of the Civil War, The then Vicar, the Rev. Thomas Swift,” war 


ee 


* Tord Clarendon observes, that ‘ the King received po relief that 
was more seasonable or acceptable," than a sum whieh this clergyman 
bad 
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gtandfather. to, Dean Swifty and was remarkably zealous in his en- 
deavors to support the cause of Royalty. This drew upon hine 
the determined enmity of the adverse purty: in-Mareh, 1646, he" 
was ¢jected from his liviag; and in August his property was se- 
questered, and himself imprisoned, On. his. liberation, he_ still 
continued privately to. pursue. the duties of his profession; and 
travelling from. house to house among his former parishioners, be! 
celebrated. the cucharist: from this cup, which be carried about 
with him for the purpose, He died in 1658: the eup was after~ 
wards transmitted to his grandson, Dean Swift, who, in 1726; 
dedicated it to the service of Goodrich Church for ever, as appears 
from. an inscription engravenon the bottom of the Chalice, and 
which repeats some of the foregoing circumstances, 

Between one and two miles eastward from Goodrich, are the 
Tron Works of BISHOP's WOOD FURNACE, above which a 
dam_ has beem formed by. a. small stream, that rises at a little dis 
tance, and, whose waters, after supplying the business of the fur- 
nace, fall into the Wye below. Among the works are some pow- 
erful engines for stamping the ancient seorim, &e, to powder, and 
which. is here re-mauufaetured to consilerable advantage. Great 
quantities of iron ore, brought from Lancashire, are smelted at 
this forge. 

From this point, the Wye makes a sweep of nearly four miles 
into -Glocestershire; but the space inelosed between the limits of 
Herefordshire and the river, is considered as a part of Moomouth- 
shire, Within this area is the little Church of Weisu BrckNnon, 
and the old mansion; and venerable woods, of COURTFIELD, 

the. 


had collected by mortgaging his estate, and every ocher means in his 
power, and with which he repaired to Raghnd Caule, whither His 
Majeny had retired after the Battle of Naseby; “ where bis distress 
‘was very great, and his resources entirely cut off. ‘The Governor, with 
whom be was acquainted, asked bis errand, ‘Lam come,” said he, * to 
give His Majesty my coat." As he took ir off, the Governor pleasantly 
replied, ‘It is of little worth.'—* Why then,’ sid Swift, * take my 
waistooat :? and this being ripped, was found to contain 300 broad pieces 


of gold." 
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the place, nocording to a current tradition, where 

‘was sent fron: Monmouth, the scene of his birth, to be nursed# 
* About one mile from Courtfield to the west, rises the com 
manding eminence called COPPED-WOOD HILL, froin whieh 
the prospects are extremely .fine, and of considerable extent, 
Here, from one point, at a litthe building, formerly the residence 
of a Warrener, may be seen parts of the eight counties of Here 
ford, Monmouth, Salop, Worcester, Glocester, Glamorgan, Bre 
con, and Radnor. ‘The cvcily 66 the eeey See ara 
from this bill uncommonly interesting. 

"The prospeets on the Wye, between RAVEN'S CLIFF and Sy- 
mond’s Yate, are exceedingly striking; they gradually inerease Ie 
interest as the river is descended, and unfold an immense mass of 
rocks of great height, and nearly a mile in extent. In some places 
the rocks are crested or shrouded by the deep folinge of prima 
val oaks; in others the cliffs assume the sullen port of a ruined and 
mighty Castle, far beyond the possibility of human patience or ex 
ertion to construct; and to which the implacable genius of Chivalry 
seems to have retired, to keep the deep silence of despair iu the 
midst of congenial gloom. The shore on the opposite side & 
more level; aed ee tis cane ee 
greatly increased. 

At SYMOND's YATE, or Rock, the Wye veers suddenly to 
the north, and thei flowing in a semicircular course, again turns 
off to the south, tll it reaches the New Weir, and once more 
changes its direction to the south-west, ‘The most narrow part of 
this peninsula is scarcely balf a mile in extent, though the space 
infolded by the river is between six and seven miles, The bird's 
eye view from this eminence is extremely pleasing: the interest is 
considerably increased by an ancient Encampment that crowns the 

-sumuit, 


“ The Cradle in which the Royal infant was rocked, is yet preserved 
as an invaluable relique. It became an honorary perquiste toone of fhe 
rockers, who was an ancestor of the late Rey. Mr. Ball, of Newland, im 
Glocesterihire: on his death it was given to —— Whitehead, Ekg. of 
French Hay, near Bristol. A view of it has been cograred in Bonaiers 
Itinerary. 
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Summit, and by the contiguity of the iron-works at the New Weir, 
The tremenilous sounds of the vast hammers happily coincide with 
the character of the scenery; where Nature is so grand in her de- 
sign, the effect is much heightened by whatever awakens eorre~ 
spondént sensations.in the mind. 

The Cascade of the NEW WEIR, which intersects the channel 
of the river between Symond's Yate and the Doward Hills, las 
been selected by tourists as.one of the most beautiful and majestic 
scenes upon the Wye, as it gains superior advantage from nociden- 
tal accompaniments, In Whateley’s Oliservations on Modern Gar- 
dening, one of the riost scientific, as well as first published essays 
on that subject, is a very animated description of this spot; und 
which, as the scenery and adjuncts are still the same, is here trin- 
scribed. “ A scene at the New Weir on the Wye, which in itself 
is truly great and awful, so far from being disturbed, becomes 
mote interesting and important, by the business to which it is 
destined. It is. a chasm between two high ringes of hill, that rise 
almost perpendicularly from the water: the rocks on the sides are 
mostly heavy trasses; and their colour is generally brown; bat 
here ant there a pale craggy shape starts up to a vast height above 
the rest, unconnected, broken, and bare: large trees frequently 
force out their way amongst them; and many of them stand far 
back in the covert, where their natural dusky hue is deepened by 
the shadow that overhangs them. The river, too, as it retires, 
loses itself in woods, which close immediately. abowe, then rise 
thick and high, and darken the water, In the midst of all this 
gloom is) an Iron Forge, covered with a. black cloud of smoke, 
and surrounmted with balf-bumed ore, with coal and with cinders: 
the fuel for it is brought down a path, worn into steps narrow and 
steep, and winding among precipices; and near it is an open space 
of barren moor, about which are scattered the huts of the work- 
men. Itstands close to the cascatle of the Weir, where the agitation 
of the current is increased by kafge fragments of rocks, which have 
deen swept down by floods from the banks, or shivered by tem- 
pests from the brow; and the sullen sound, at stated intervals, 
of the strokes from the great hammer in the forge, deadens the 

VoL. VI. AUG. 1805, LI roar 
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roar Of thé watemtall.” Just below it, while the rapidity of the 
streann still contimes, a ferry is carried across it; and lower down, 
the fishtrnen use lite round beats, called truckles, (corncbes;) thir 
semnains, perhaps, of the ontient British navigation, which the least 
inotion will overset, and the slightest touch may destroy. All the 
employments of the people seem to require either exertion or cin 
tori; sid the ideas of fire or of danger, which uttend them, give 
to the scene an animation unknown to the solitary, though per 
feetly compatible with the wildest romantic situation“¢ ~ 

‘The eminence called the GREAT DOWARD, rises to the north- 
west of Symond’s Yate, Wearing on its brow the remains of an an 
emt Eseoupuient, called Kiko Anraun’s Han; from which the 
groand gently declines to the river. Ata short distance to the west, 
is the LIFTLE DOWARD HILL; and on the summit of this also, 
ate vestizes of un ancient Camp: herealouts, necording to Gibson's 
Camien, broal arrow-beads have been found; and in a place 
whieh seemed to have been arched over, an almost entire hutmam 
skeleton was discovered, “ whose joiuts were pretended to be twice 
the length of those of the present race.”; Near the short reach, 
called Se. Martin's Pool, stid to be the deepest spot on’ the Wye, 
that river finally quits this county, and enters Monmouthshire: 

PEMBRIDGE CASTLE, in the parish of Welsh-Newton, is 
mentioned us early us the seventh of Henry the Third, when Wit 
liam Lord Camilape was its Governor, In Henry the Seventh’s 
reign, it was held by the Knights Hospitallers of Dynmore; 
afterwards by Margoret, Countess of Richmond and Derby. Th 
the time of Elizabeth, after passing through the Bands of 
—— Bayslam, who was attainted of treasou, it was purchased 

: by 

* —— The heavy wheel moves rounds 
And ever and again, lets fall the loud 
And aviul hammer, that confounds the ear, 
And makes the firm earth shake. 

Dr, Herdis's Pillage Curate, 


+ Observations, Se, p. L1G. 
1 Gough's Additions to the Britannia, Vol. If, p. 438. 
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by David Baker, who sold it to Sir Walter Pye, Sen, The last 
Sir Walter Pye again disposed of this estate to George Kemble, 
‘Gent. who repaired the ruins with timber, and made it habitable, 
as it was in 1675," The Castle is npw wholly demolished, together 
with an adjoining Chape}; and the Park bas been ploughed up, 
and cultivated, 

A considerable district in the southern part of Herefordshire, 
was formerly comprehended by the name of ARCENFELDE, 
Jncuevre.o, or Ugcwexpietp: the former is the appellation 
which it hears in the Domeslay Book; the latter are variations of 
a later period. “ Herchinfald,” says Leland, * isa great Lordship 
fonging to the Erle of Shrewishiry, and lieth betwixt Momemnth 
and Herford, about 2 miles from eche of them: on the one side 
alluitur Vaga fle, Exchenfeld is wery full of enclosures, aod of 
come and woode,"} This tract wes ravaged by the Danes in the 
year 905, and Camalac, a British Bishop, made prisoner.t 

“The King,” says the Domesday Book, “ has in_Ancenfolde, 
100 men, swines four, who bold 73 carmce with their men, and 
pay for custom 4) pints of honey, and 20s. in lien of the sheep 
which they «sed to furnish, ane 10s, smoke money, (furnagium,) 
and no otler toler custom, except serving in the Kivg’s army if 
required. If a freeman dies there, the King has his horse and 
anns; and ifa vilain, ope ox. King Gryfin and Blein rayaged this 
tract in the Confessor’s reign, und therefore the state of it at that 
time cannot be ascertained,"§ 

‘The ninety-six men here spoken of, observes Mr. Gough, were 
considered by Mr, Blount, “ to be liberi Aoweines, yot such as held 

Liz in 


* Gough's Additions to Camden, Yol. Il. p. 461. 


+ ltin. Vol. Vi pus 


Gough's Camden, Vol. IL. p. 442. “* Bishop Godwin supposes 
this was Cimeliauc, or Camelegsac, Bishop of Landaff; or, as Matthew 
of Westminster says, Bishop of the East Saxons, atnong whom he was 
taken, and afterwards ransomed by King Edward the Iilder for 401.’ 


Ibid. 
§ Domesday Book, fol. 181. 
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in gavel-hind ; and the seventy-three plouglis with theirmen, bélook- 
ed upoo as their villaud; and that both held all theie Tands ins this 
territory in gavel-hind, which are so continied to this day. ‘They 
were free from payments and customs anciently imposed upon the 
rest of the nation, becanse as a special remark it is suid, mee dunt 
geldam aut aliam consnetudinem; unless it be to march in the 
King’s army when they are commanded ;- yet paying, sis the rest of 
Wales did, their calu-fisel, and talu-firn; this last being the fara 
aginm above mentioned, a payment for fire, and elsewhere called 
smoke-silver; which is still paid to the lords of manors in Wales, 
and in some parts of England, to the minister of the parish. "They 
had the chief honor in the army given them; they led the yan to 
fight, and brought up the rear ‘it its retreat. They have within 
their circuits, a liberty to arrest for any sum whatsoever; and who- 
ever parchases lands there, may bequeath them to whom he pleayes, 
as it was adjuilged inter Martinstow and Gloditha, twentieth of 
Edward the First, 

“ The wife here hath the moiety of her husband's finds for ber 
dower; no is here any forfeiture of lands for felony: besides, the 
King's writ ras not here, as it was adjudged in, the same King 
Exlward's time, and thus fecorded : ‘ Homises Hundredi de Trehen- 

feld a tempore quo now extat memoria placiavetunt et placia ma 
hubucrint de omnibus placitie que ad coronam pertinent sive de ap- 
pelis sive de transgressionibus contra pacein regis solimmodo coran 
picecomite Hereford, et non coram aliquibus aliis justiciariix’ 
‘This was pleaded in ber to aw appeal made in derogation of the 
privilege of Irchinfeld before the Justices itinerant; bat the jadg- 
ameut was, ‘ [deo appellum remittitur in Hundredo predicto.” In 
this record it is called Hiendredwu, but in several other pleadings, 
Libertas, de Irchenfeld: and in case where any of the inhabitants 
were impleaded out of the liberty, the Bollipus libertatis de Tr 
chenfeld came, and claimed those immunities, which were always 
allowed. ‘They have also a format way of judicature of their own, 
after the British fashion; the Steward, with his officers belonging 
to the court, being seated, there are certain chiefs among them, 
who hold their lands of the lord by suit and doom, in the court of 
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this his Eberty, and are therefore called doomsmen; that is, men of 
judgment, or such who are to judge’of matters in controversy: ac- 
cordingly in the 2uo Warranto roll of Irchenfeld, twentieth of Ed- 
ward the First, it is recorded, that “ Jurati hundredorwm de Irchen- 
feld, Webbeter, et Greytre, dicunt quod Botholin. qui temuit villam 
de, Camboglin solebat fucere sectam ad hundred predict. ct esse wnus 
Doomsman de codem hwadredo,’ &c. And whereas the King had _ 
» three Churches within, this liberty, the Priests of those Churches 
were bound to carry the Kiog’s messages into Wales; aud cach of 
them were to say two musses every week for the King, as appears 
by the Domesday Book, 
* The learned author before cited, affirms also, that he has seen 
a record, wherein these inhabitants of Irchenfeld are said to be 
left, as it were, to their own liberty, and to be extra comitatum; 
that is, not bound up to any strictness by the country laws, Last- 
ly, the tenure whereby they hold their lands is gavel-kind, which 
is a partition among all female children; with this difference only 
to the eldest son, that certain principals, as they call them, pass to 
him as heirlooms, and are not subject to partition; such as the 
best beast, the best bed and furniture, the best table, &c, which 
tenure, and those other enumerated customs, they do for the most 
part still retain, as derived to them from great antiquity, even be- 
fore the Norman Conquest; for they are recorded to have been 
Conswetudines Walensium tempore regis Edwardi Confessoris."* 
L13 It 


© Gough's Additions to Camden, Vol. II. p. 447, “(These customs 
were as follow: if any stole fiom the Welsh, 2 man, or woman, horse, 
OX, of cow, he was, oh conviction, to restore the thing stolen, and for- 
feit 20s. but for a sheep, or bundle of manipwli, (i.e. clethes,) 2% Who- 
ever killed one of the King's men, and fled, was to forfeit to the King 
208. for the murder, and 104. forfeit—if the man belonged to a thane; 
the forfeit to the man’s master was tobe 10s, [fone Welshman killed 
another, the relations of the deceased were to mect, and plunder the 
goods of the murderer and his relations, and burn their houses, till the 
bedy was buried about noon of the following day: the King was to have 
his third of the booty, and all the rest was to remain to them, Who- 
ever 
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‘Tf appears also, from Blount, {hat tt was fitetented, that, com 
tity to thelr liberty, thelr mit were by tlie cliief eattied to the 
Castle of Hereford,* wite they lint!’a prison'and gateouse of 
their dima for the punishinient of offeridet at Goodrich Castle, 
© which if ab the Capit Baronte, of Libertatis.” "This is corrobe. 
rated by Leland, who observes, that they carty thelr prisoners to 
Cite! Goderiice, siuiwhat out of but longiti to the: 
Erle of Shtewsbyti.” This region, ot “ Libetty’ off Urehenfeltl 
cbhtiiudd if the Croiwa fill Edward the Third’s tine, whetr that 
King, li the twerticth yest of hits reign, graitéd to Richard Tal 
bot, and Elizabeth his wife, and their heirs, ih ételange for ihe 
rhaior of HeFingtordbury, in the éouity of Hertford, the land 
ahd hundred of Irchénfeltt, ahd the minor of Wormlow, afid the 
JB at wervcks OF Resthd Gey 4 toe taadioel WAR 
of Thorns’ Ganworth for thé nsinor of Kitiger,"} — : 

‘The district of Inchinfield frequently scars: in West tings 
by the fathe oF Urging, alid ts stated to have dneiéntly been go- 
Verne! by indepebdént Sovereigns, Te scems th Imive bedi more 
AXteisive tian is recorded by Leland, and jsrobably iteluded! Ap 
doitivi ws ity capital, elaine 


ever was charged with firing a house, and could not clear himself by 
forty cormpurgitors, was to forfelt 20s. to the King. 

‘Victed of concealing one pint of honey in the custom, wat to forfeit fire 
pints for one, if his lands yielded so much. If the Sheriff called them 
forthe shite-miot, six or seven of the best tert to go with bites and wlio. 
‘ever Fefitsed to gd on summons, was to forfeit 25. or an cic to tbe King, 
at qui de humdret remantt was to pay a much: and the Tike fine for 
divobieying the Sheriffs precept to go with him into Wales; for if the 
Sherlif'did Act yo, rio rie ele need.” Fbid. 


© 4 Inter presentationes Iundredi de Wormelow, Juratores 
ait quad viccconites capere fuctant bowéncs de bamiretey shel 
indictansenta et ducere eos ad castrum Herefordic, e peas 
finem fecerant contra libertatem istius hnindredi. 


+ Gongh's Camden, Vol, If. p. $48, 
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frundred of Wormelow, and one parish in Webtree,"* 

ST, WEONARDS derives its name from. the detication of its 
‘Clurch to the British Saint of that wame, whose figure, represented 
asan old man sustaining a book and an ox, was formerly. in the 
north chancel. window. Several of the ancient family of the Minors, 
who came in with the Conqueror, and were seated at TRIAGO, in 
this parish, lie: buried here, 

On a commanding eminence between Michzel-Church ant/Pen- 
gethley, is an ancicat square.Came, calle GEER COPP; and 
hardly two smiles distant, on a hill, to the north-east, is. another, 
bot smaller Ca, called CARADOC, or corruptly, CRADOCK, 
which is also the name of « seat here, belonging to the Dighy fa- 
amily. The Manor-House is 9 venerable building, pleasuitly xite- 
ated on the bauk rising above. the Wye; the soeuery in this neigh- 
bourhood is exceedingly picturesque. 

LLANFROTHER was the site of an aucient Coi.ecn, re- 
eorded to have heen founded, with eleven others, early in. the sixth 
century, by St. Dubrieivs, Arclbishop of Cuerteon, and King of 
‘Urging... Inv the fore-mentioned region of Urchenfield,” observes 
‘Taslor, in his History of Gavel-kind, “is a certain parish called 
Hi-ilan, commonly Hentiann, which. io the English tongue 
siguifies the Old Church; ad in certain pastures belonging to 
farm in that parish, there. is a place which to this day is. called 
Tdanfravsteor, which is as mach 2s to say, the Church or Convent 
of the Brethren; the site whereof was upon a)small hill, not hala 
mile distant from Hentlind; the ruins of which place, with its old 
Foumlations, are yet to be secu, nnd was a place dedicated to holy 
use: there it was that the great College for one Hundred students 
wus founded by St. Dubricins, the Prince of this region, (to repel 
the progress of Pelagian beresic,) who sneceeded his yeangl-fatier 
Pibanus, King of Exgin, the old name of Urchendield, and in the 
days of aoe wes made Archbishop of Caerleon," The 

Li4 foundations 


© Gougli's Camden, Vol. IL. p. 448. 
+ Hist, of GaveliRind, p. 90. Bis. 1003, 
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foundations of extensive buildings may still be traced here at pars 
ticular seasons, ou the summit of an eminence rising from’ the weit 
eru-bank of the Wye; but all the materials that were above ground, 
» have been used in the construction of walls, &e. even part of the 

foundations themselves, have been dug’ up within’ memory for the 
same purpose, Some adjacent ake ee 
ther-Town Field, ant Behind-Town, 

‘The land-hoklers, or brinters, on this part of the river, vit 
the liberty of Irchenfield, possess the right of fishing in the FRem” 
Warten,’ as that part of the Wye is called which fies between 
Holm-Lacey and Strangford, “ provided they expose the salinon, 
and other fish that are caught, for sale, upon'a board fixed up in 
the Hereford tumpike-road, between Lian-frother and Horewithy?” 
About forty years ago, this custom’ was enforced: by the mapor 
court of Wormelow, and the fishermen ordered to carry their fish 
to this board, that, “ any woman big with child, or poor person, 
might hive as small a piece as a pound.” This order was proba- 
bly made merely to try the right: the board om which the ‘fish 
were exposed, has been taken down about ten or twelve years? 

HAREWOOD is an ancient residence of the Hoskyns: family, 
and now the seat of Sir Hungerford Hoskyns, Bart, The Mansion 
is.a plain stracture; but has been much improved, and partly re 
bailt, by the present owner. The Park is well wooded, and com 
tains some very fine timber. In this precinct, some authors have 
placed the scene of the tragical death of Earl Ethelwold, supposed 
to have been assassinated by King Edgar, Madde > on) 
spect to the fair Elfiida.t 

On the summit of ACONBURY HILL, a bolt and extensive 
eminence, partly covered with young wood, and conananding 
delightful view over the adjacent country, are the traces of @ large” 
CAMP, of a square form: the rampart on the east side is very cot 
spicuous, This was probably a summer camp of the Romans, 

At 


* Bonncr’s Perspective Itiderary, p. 19, 20. 


+ See under Tavistock, VolulV. p. 217. 
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At the neighbouring village of ACONBURY, was a NUNNERY 
of the order of St. Augustine, founded and enilowed in the time 
of King John, by Margery, wife of Walter de Lacy, "The Clif 
fords, one of whom appears to have been buried here, were consi- 
derable benefactors to this howse; its revenues, at the time of the 
Dissolution, were estimated at 751.7, 5d}, annually." "This estate 
is now the property of Gay's Hospital, it Iraving been purchased, 
with Wilton Castle, aud other estates in this county belonging to 
the Lords Chandos, sometime in the last century. ‘The Chandos 
family obtained it by the marriage of Sir John Brydges, Knit. and 
Bart. with the heiress of the Pearfes of Dewsall; into which family 
also, it bad) been conveyed by an heiress, descended from Hugh 
Parry, who hud purchased it from Henry the Eighth. ‘The re 
smains of the Nunnery have been fitted up asa farmhouse, Some 
stone coffins preserved in the Nus’s Chapel, have been engraved 
for Gough's Sepulchral Monuments, 

MEEND PARK, the seat of Sir Richard Symmons, Bart. 
ranges under the west side of Saddlebow Hill, ‘The mansion 'is a 
large plain structure of brick; the grounds afford gos icin 
well-woouded scenery, 

At KILPECK was an lear Hains abd Oued of AE 
DICTINES; the former was the residence of the noble family of 
Kilpec, who obtained it by marriage with an heiress of the Wale- 
raves, who lived here in the time of Edward the First, ‘The 
Castle of Kilpek, by Herchenfeld,” says Leland, “ now longeth to 
the Erle of Ormond ; suin ruines of the walls yet stand, ‘The Priory 
stood from the Castle a quarter of a mile.” This was subordinate 
to St, Peter's at Glocester, to which the Church had been given 
by Hugh Fitz-William, an uncestor of the Lords Kilpee: “ it was 
suppressed in Thomas Spoflord, Bishop of Hereford’s time, and 
clerly united to Glocester."+ 

At KENTCHURCH,, bordering on Monmouthihire, is the 
pleasant scat of John Scudamore, Esq. who has represented the 

city 
© Harl. MSS. No. 6729, fol, 
+ Del. Thin, Vok VILL “See alto Vol. V. 
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city of Hereford in six or seven successive parliaments, The Park 
is between three or four miles in circumference, and contains some 
fine timber. In Leland’ Itinerary, this place és called Penchénche: 
and affirmed to be the seat of the eldest House of the Bsruedamosrss 
At EWIAS HAROLD, on an eminence bounded on the xierth- 
east by « small stream, which falls into the Dore about a mile be 
Jow, was an ancient CasrL&, now demolished, formerly the head 
of the Lordship of Ewias Harold, which Leland descriles as “9 
muile in breadth wher it is narrowest, and most in length two sniler> 
it bathe goode core, grasse, antl woode.* This Castle was 
founded previously to the Conquest; and, according to tlie Domes 
day Book, was “ re-fortified by Alured de Murleburgs” Dugdale 
says, that this fortress was built by William Fitz-Oshome, Earl of 
Hereford, after the Conquest; but this affirmation the above ex 
tract proves to be inaccumte., The statement of Leland is more 
likely to be the truth: be observes, “ ihe fume goeth, that Kiynge 
Harold bad a bastard namyed Harold, and of this Harold part 
of Ewis was natned wis Harold.—The fame is, that the Castell 
of Map-Herald was buildid of Marold afore he was Kynge; aud 
when he overcam the Walsche men, Harold gaye this Castle to ius 
bastard, Great parte of Mapherald Castell.is yet standinge, and 
a Chapelle of Seint Nicholus in it, Ther was sumetymesa Parke 
by the Castell: the Castle stondythe oa’ mene hill. - 
- Harold, Lord of Ewias, according to Mr. Gough, was theson 
of Ralph, Earl of Hereford, aud father of Robert, founder of 
Dore Abbey; but Leland says, that the latter was the son of Ha 
rolkl’s bastard. “ This Robert had issue, Robert. The second 
Robert had one dowghtar, cavilyd Sibille Ewins, maried to Sir 
Robert Tregoz, a Norman. Robert Tregoz had issue, John Tre 
goz:, this John Tregoz married Lord William. 
tar cauly'd Julia, sistar to Thomas Cuntelupe, Bishop of Herfore, 
Chancellor to Henry the Third, John Tregox bad by Jule, 2 
dowghtars: Clarence, married to John, Lord de la Ware; and 
Sthille, usarried to Guliam de Grandesono,—Tregoz and Grantson 
were 


© Trim Vol VIilop, 83. # hid. p. 84, 
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were the last that were tet Of any greite estimation that dwellyd 
in Mapheralt, Jolin Beauchamp, Lady of Bergeveny, bowght 
of Dela War and Grenson, Mapeleraalt Castell Ther is a vil- 
Tage by the Castle eatllyd Ewis Heralde, in the whiche wast 
PRIORTE, ot cell of Blake Monks, transkityd from Dulese (Dew. 
las) village, a title arid apper on the broke. Dies Village longed 
to Hatold, Fifict’ Hardldi foundyd this at Dules: Roberfus Tre- 
god translated it from Dules to Mapheralt: it was a cell to Glo- 
ceiter”* ‘The revenwes of this establiciment having greatly de. 
creased, the monks were finally removed to Glocester in 1338, 
-atid theif! possessions united to those of St, Peter's Abbey, to which 
the Chareh here had ‘been given carly i the twelfth century, 
~ DORE ABBEY, so tiamed from its situation on the river Dore, 
was foanded for Cistercian Monks, by Robert, Lord of Ewias, 
about the end of the reign of Henry the First, or begiiming of 
that of King Stephen; in whose ‘third year, various gifts were 
wtiade to this Abbey, by Harold de Ewlis, father of the above 
Robert. Besides the valuable endowments made by the foutider, 
considerible ‘benefictions were bestowed by other eminent per- 
fonages; ‘and King Jolin increased the possessions of thé monks, 
byw grant of all the land’ between the Dore river and a rivulet 
éalled ‘Trivelbrook, His successor, Henry the ‘Third, was also 
esteemed a Weriefactor, from having confirmed in his seventeenth 
Sear, ‘all the grants, charters, atid donations, that hail heen made 
16 the Abbey from the period of its foundation, Tie monks hay- 
ing thus acquired extensive possessions, and become very wfflucnt, 
began the erection of a magnificent Church; but the expenses hay- 
ing exceeded their estimate, they procired wn hortatory letter 
from Peter de Aqua-Blinea, Bishop of Héreford, io which an 
abatement of twenty days penatice was promised to ull those who 
Would contribute towards the erection of the said structure, “This 
indulgence proved effecttal; and the Charch was completed in a 
very elégattt ‘imanney in the Pointed style. ‘The Abbey conthiued 
fo flourish from this period till the Dissolution of the lesser Mo~ 

wasterics, 


* Ikin. Vol. VILL p. St, 
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nasteries, its inmates having appropriated to themselves many of, . 
the bova spiritwalia of the neighbouring parishes. Their mode of 
effecting this, says Bishop Kennet, * was to prevail upon the ia 
eumbent to receive or embrace their order, and to bring lis elmrel: 
with him; allowing him, in retum, » pension for life, provided. 
that be suffered them to apply the fruits of his benefice to their 
own use. At the time of its suppression, the revenues of this, 
Abbey were, according to Dugdale, estimated at the annual ya 
Ine of 1011. 5s, ne re 
181, Os, 2d." 

Several of the. abbots of Doce bcs bihly cases a 
their talents both in. religious and civil employments. Among, 
the most eminent characters of his age, was Abbot Adame, who, 
aboat the thirteenth ceotury, was educated im this monastery. In 
his studies, he intermingled the lighter pursuits of life with the 
more serious; but never permitted the hours which he dedicated 
to poetry, music, and philosophy, to interfere with those devoted. 
to the exercises of piety, His regularity in the performance.af 1 
ligious dutics, and general proficiency in the sciesces, occasioned 
his fellow monks to make choice of him as theirsuperior. The 
wisdom of this choice was evinced by his conduct in # contrayer- 
sy which he entered into, soon after his election, with Silyester 
Girald, a person of considerable leaning and eminence among 
the secular clergy; and in which be vindigated the Cistercian 
Monks from the charges of jguorance, avarice, and coucupiscemce, 
which bad been brought against then: by Girald, 

Another instance of the extreme discipline, piety, nod learning, 
which the Bernerdines, or reformed Cistereians, cultivated, amidst 
a general dissoluteness of manners in religions houses, ney be 
found in the person of Caducan, or, Cadwgan, who was descend- 
ed from a very ancient British race, and, for his sttainments in 
the sciences, and knowledge in divinity, was promoted, by King 
John, to the See of Bangor, in the year 1215. Having enjoyed 
this dignity nearly twenty-one, years, he resigned it, by permission 
of Pope Gregory, in 1236, and laying aside his pontifical robes, 
assumed the bumble garb of a monk in this Abbey, and spent 

‘the 





the remainder of his daysiin meditation and prayer: here, also, 
‘be composed’ a book of Homilies, Another celebrated Abbot of 
this house was Rickard Stradet, wlio was likewise the author of 
some excellent Homilies on the Paternoster, and Evangelists, The 
estimation which Dore Abbey had very early attained, amay be far- 
‘ther illustrated by the circumstance of Edward the First, on his 
ascension to the Throne, issuing. 2 commission to the then 
‘Abbot, by which he empowered bim to receive the oath of alle 
giance in his name, ‘from Llewellyn, the son of Griffin, Prince of 
Wales, In the eighth of Edward the Thied, the Abbot of Dore, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, and Six William de. Clayton, Kat, 
-were constituted by that Monarch, as special ministers to treat 
with Philip, the French King; atid in the, succeeding year, the 
Se ee with the 
Bishop of Norwich, ‘ 

iat Hest Bg hese and. sae 
ands of Dore Abbey were grauted. to John Scudamore, Esq. of 
-Holm-Lacey ; who afterwards purchased, the tithes of the parish, 
which having been originally granted to the Earl of Devonshire, 
‘had passed through various hands. The Chapter-House, Cloisters, 
and other buildings belonging to the Abbey, were palled down, 
and the materials sold, soon after its suppression, together with 
part of the Church; but enough of the latter is still left, to show 
‘that it was builtin the Cathedral form, and that its architecture was 
very elegant. Jobn, Viscount Scudamore, obtained a licence from 
Charles the First, to-rebuild) this fabric, and-to, endow it with all 
‘the appropriated tithes of Dore Parish: it was not, however, ex- 
stirely rebuilt, but underwent considerable repairs; and in Marcls, 
1634, was re-consecrated by .Theophilus Field, Bishop of St. 
David. 

‘This edifice consists. of a nave, chancel, and transept, witha 
wwell-proportioned and massive tower: the transept was completely 
new roofed by Lord Scudamore, whose arms ure finely carved on 
the Screen which divides the chancel from the nave, together with 
those of Engtand, and of the See of Hereford. The ehancel is 
pestiney) and bas a: magnificent appearance; its length is eighty- 


four 
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for fet; its breadth, thirty-two; and is eighty fortyiche. ‘The 


heart, hands, and fect, of Our Saviour, pierced and'bleeding. — 

Above the altar are three beautifal windows, filled with painted 
glass: in the centre window Jesus is depicted ascending into Hea 
ven; above him is Moses, and St. John Baptist ; and beneath the 
eleven Apostles, In the other windows, are full lengtlt figures of 
the Evangelists, and of St, Peter, St. Andrew, St. James, anil St. 
Jolin, with appropriate legends, On the opposite sides of the chan 
cel, are two handsome monuments in memory of the Rev, Wite 
uram Warts, ard the Rev. Dicpy Cores, both of whom were 
Rectors of this parish: the former died in 1711; the latter in 
31793. Behind the altar is a kind of Chapel, called a double 
Cloister, the roof of which is supported by well-proportioned pil- 
lars, of good workmanship: here, beneath an arch, is a mutilated 
figure, carved in free-stone, said to be the effigies of Roper DE 
Ewras, founder of this Abbey, who is recorded to have been ba 
ried here, together with Robert, his son, and several others of his 
family, Another broken and defaced statne, in the north aisle, i 
said to represent Sra Rogen ve CurrroRD, the younger, who 
was also buried here; as were Sir Alan Plokenet, and Wil 
fan Grandin, Lords of Ewias Harold, and various other illus 

trious persons, In the Church-Yard, under an ancient yew-tree, 
is a plain tomb, erected in commemoration of the Rey, Map 
‘THEW GrEsoN, who was Rector bere, and wrote the View of the 
ancient and present State of the Churches of Dore, Holm-Lacey, 
and Hempstead : he died in 1740. 

‘The Abbey lands are now the property of the Duke of Norfol, 
who obtained them by bis marriage with the heiress of the Lords 
Scudamore. “The broke of Dour,” says Leland, “ nummeth by 
the Abbey of Dour; and there it breakethe a litle above the Mo- 
nasterie into’ 2 armes, whereof the bese arme reapethe thormnghe 
the Monastery; the bygger arme levith the Abbey a. howesbot 
of on the right hood or banke; the coufluence is agaime tard 

2 bynethe 
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bynethe the Abbay."* The parish of Dore contains alvat 5000 
acres, about one fifth of which is planted. The buildings are 
chiefly farm-houses and cottages, built of timber, with mud walls, 
and lying scattered on the hills, and in the valleys; the land being 
extremely diversified and broken. The roads in this district, and, 
indeed, in all this part of the country, are excessively rugged, and 
bad, 


Ina valley, between three endl four miles to the west of Dore 
and Ewias Harold, flows the river Honddy, near the junction of 
which with the Munmow River, on the borders of Monmouthshire, 
is ALTYRINYS, an ancient mnmsion, belonging to, and long thé 
seat of the Cecily, from whom descended the Lords Burghley. 
The river Honddy nearly surrounds the house = both streams are 
clear and rapid, and the scebery ot their bunks is very picturesque. 
‘This estate became the property of the Cecils by the marriage of 
Robert Sitsilt with an heiress about the year 1091, 

On the brow of a ptecipice of the Black Mountains, rising abore 
Trewrn House, the pleasant seat of —— Rosier, Esq. are 
vestiges of on ancicot ENCAMPMENT, of an oblong rectangular 
form, the area of which measures 485 feet by 230 feet. Beyond 
the bank, on one side, is a more extensive entrenchment, of a 
semi-circular figure, defended by a double diteh and rampart, 
The Rev. W. Coxe, who visited this district from Monmouthshire, 
supposes the former to be of Roman origin, and the latter to bave 
been annexed by the Britons or Saxons. The situation, he re- 
marks, was excellent “as well for an exploratory camp, as for 
the defence of the road which ran near the foot of the entinence.}” 

LONGTOWN, a seclucerl village, situated near the junction of 
the upper branches of the Munnow, is marked as the Roman 
Blestions, in Taylor's Map of Herefordshire ; most probably from 
mistaking the place meant by Camden, who fixes that station 
(though erroneously) at Comle Hén, or Old Castle, an ancient 
Camp, oh an eminence between two and three miles to the south ; 
and which is actually im Monmouthshire, though almost insulated 

by 
© Thin, Vol. VII. p. $3. si 


+ Historical Tour in Monmouthshire, Vel. Ep. 222. 
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the former is an interesting memorial of British customs, called 
KING ARTHUR’s TABLET, a barge and peculiar kind of Crom~ 
LECH, the incumbent stone of which, now broken nearly in the 
middié, measures eighteen feet in length, and from seven to ten 
foet broad; its thickness is about two feet; its form more closely 
resembles an ellipsis, than any other determinate figure, The- 
number of upright stones that originally supported this slab, ap- 
peats to have been eleven; but several of them are now fallen; 
and the top stone has 2 considerable depression at one end; @ por~ 
tion of it has also separated, and the fallen mass fills up some part 
of the vacuity beneath, Other susaller stones are seajtered near 
the Cromlech; and on one side is'a small mound of embankment 
of earth dnd stoves: on the other the ground sectns to have bees 
hollowed into & somewhat circular form, 

MOCCAS, or Moccas-Courr, the seat of Sir George Am- 
yand Cornewall, Bart, one of the representatives for Herefordshire, 
is delightfully situated on the southern bask of the Wye: it came 
into the possession of the present Baronet from his marriage with 
the daughter and heiress of the late Velters Cornewall, Esq, who 
represented this county im seven successive parliaments. The Corne= 
wall’ were « younger branch of the Cornewalls of Barford, in 
Shropshire, and with them trace their descent to Richard, second 
gon of King John, Earl of Poictiers, and Cornwall, and King of 
the Romans. They obtained this estate, together with the neigh- 
bouring Castle of Bredwardine, and other lands, by marriage with 
the heiress of the Vaughens of Bredwardine; of whom Sir Roger 
Vaughan, Kut. was souin-law to the renowned Silurian, David 
Gam, and, together with him, and their kinsman, Walter Llwyd 
of Breckiiock, greatly contributed to the success of Henry the 
FAN at the battle of Agincourt, Though all were mortully wounded 
in a desperate charge nde to relieve the King from the danger 
of being killed, or taken prisoner, they were knighted by the sor- 
rowing Monarch upon the field, where they soon afier died.* The 

Vou, VI, Ave. 1805. Mm present 


* The well known answer of David Gam to the inquir} made by 
the King as to the numbers of the Enemy, that is, “ Enough to i 
' Kitted, 
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ments of wall, overhanging the steep near the river side. ‘The ce- 
Ichrated Rosamonn DE Ciivvor, the fair but unfortunate 
mistress of Henry the! Second, is stid to lave been born in this 
Castle, Here, inthe time of Henry the First, Simon Fitz-Walter 
founded a Crux, of Cluniac Monks, subordinate to the Priory at 
Lewes, in Sussex: its revenues at the period of the Dissolution, 
were estimated, according to Speed, at 651, 11s. 14d! annually. 

“At WINFRETON was an HeaortaGe, founded by a monk 
bf Wormeley Priory,’ about the time of Edward the\First, on a 
stvall Island ‘formed by the overflowing of the Wyes ‘The namey 
Chapel “Close, is the cally ees ee penne the Cg 
having been dédtroyed * ‘ 

At ERDESLEY, like so many other places inthis connty, is 
the’ site of a demolished CAsTiR, orrather, as recorded in the 
Domesday Book, ofa fortified dwelling) domus defensebilis: 
« builded,” says Taylor, in hit History ‘of Gavebkind, “ because 
of its vicmlity to thé Welsh bordeis.” | Between two and three miles 
to the ‘noith‘enst; near the banks of 2 rivalet above ALMELEY, 
Wee eats Hoel CANTER, OF BETS REST SY tea 
be found. 

At HUNTINGDON, on the borders of Radnorshire, about one 
mile west from the rivet Arrow, ‘are the'ruins of another CasTLE, 
which’ longid,” says Leland, “to the Duke of Bokingham."> 
‘This Castle gave name to the bhodred in whiclyit stood. 


KINGTON, 


A SMALL market and clothing town, situated, on the Black 
Raook, under Bradwor Mountain, was also the site of'a CastLe, 
constructed for the defence of the Marches, but now destroyed. 
‘The Church is'a very irregular structure, having 2 detached tower, 
surcounited by Soe Of” singular form. ft or enrmnce EY bee 
. Mm? . town 


> Goagh's Additioa to Camden, Vol. 11, p. 446, 


# him. Vol. Ve p. 3- 








‘Sir Edward Harley,” Knight of the Bath, assisted in the restoration: 
of Charles the Second, and was made Governor of Dunkirk; but 
resisting the iniquitous sale of that fortress, he was superseded, He: 
afterwards raised a troop of horse for the service of the Prince of 
Orange. His son, the celebrated Sir Robert Hurley, afterwards 
created Baron Harley of Wigmore, Earl of Oxford, and Earl More 
timer, anno 1711, hada very important influence over the direo= 
tion of national atiairs during the reign of Queen Atine; having 
filled the offices in succession, of Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, principal Secretary of State, Chaneellor and under Treas 
sirer of the Exchequer, and Lord High Treasurer of England. 
With the death of that Queen, however, his power fell; and very. 
carly inthe succeeding reign he was impeached and tried for hight 
treason; but on the first of July, 1717, was acquitted by his. 
Peers. He died in May, 17:24, aged sixty-two. ‘Though various. 
acts of his political life favored too strongly of arbitrary principles, 
iis Nobleman was an active patron of literature; aud, together’ 
with Edward, his son and successor, formed that invalunble col- 
lection of books and manuscripts oa English history and antiquities, 
which i pow deposited in the British Museum, The present Ear 
of Oxford, who is the fifth Earl of this family, succeeded to the 
titles ang estates on the death of his uncle in October 1790.) The: 
grounds at Eywood display a great diversity of scenery, and are 
Ornumeénted with some fine plantations, 

TIETEY was the site of a Priory, subordinate to the Abbey. 
of Tyrone, in France. On the suppression of the Alien Priories, 
in the second of Henry the Fifth, it’was given to the College at 
Winchester, and still belongs to that establishment. In the Chureb- 
yard at Tiltey is a monument to the memory of Epwarp Har- 
BEY, Esq. Auditor of the Impost in the reign of Queen Aune. He. 
Was younger brother to the great Sir Robert Harley; and his son 
succeeded the son of that Nobleman in the honors aud plosessions 
of the family, « 

* On the western extremity of WAPLEY, or WARREN HILL, 
north from Tiltey, are the vestiges of an extensive Camp. Tlie 
slope of the eminence is finely covered with wood, and its northern 
extremity is washed by a small river, which forms pve of the 

“Ma3* _ souikoes 
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First, when Margaret,.2 co-heiress, conveyed this estate in marriage 
to Robert «de Harley, whose descendant, the Earl of Oxford, is still 
owner, The Castie, which had been erected here at an early 
period, became the chief seat of the Harleys, till the time of the 
Civil Wars. in the reign of Charles the First, when it was twice 
besieged by the forces in the service of the King, and at length 
burnt,, aud otherwise, ditnpidated, The ruins, which chielly 
, consist of some fragments of walls, and an entrance gate-way, 
flanked by two, round towers, occupy a low situation, about 100 
yards north from the Church, A curious chimney, rising, like 
turret above the curtain, and a stuir-case, are tolerably perfects 
Dut all the other interior parts are destroyed. The Churck was 
greatly damnged during the siege of the Castle; the body of it was 
afterwards baitly repaired ; but. the tower is a pile of ruins, In the 
south wall is analtar-tomb, green with moss, on which lies the 
effigies of a lady unknown, greatly mutilated. Above this is a 
large marble tablet, in memory of Ropent Harney, first Earl 
of Oxford. Another plain tablet records the name of Saran, 
daughter, of Thomas Foley, Esq, aud.wife to Edward Harley, Esq. 
the Earl's younger brother. In a space called the Wilderacas, 
near the Church and Castle, are some of the largest and mest 
flourishing trees in England, Ou the west from the Church is a 
Jarge and respectable brick mansion belonging to the Harleys; 
and still further to the west, a Park, nearly six miles in circumfe- 
rence, occupying a considerable portion of an extensive eminence, 
COXWALL-KNOLL Camp, which has been already noticed 
a5, the last post occupied by the gallant Caractacus,” is, scarcely a 
mile to the north of Brampton-Brian Pyrk, Ils form, iy irregular, 
bat somewhat approaching to,the section of an ellipsis; within the 
works; api on the banks, grow some fine old oaks. BRANDON 
CAMP, the supposed Bravinius of the Romans,t is about 
three miles to. the cast, and on the opposite side of the river Teme: 
This Camp, which is of a, square form, with a single ditch and 
rampart, 5 thought to have been occupied by Osturius Scapula, 

previous to his decisive victory over Caractacus. 
Mm4 DOWNTON, 


* See p. 404. + Dancumb's Collections, Vel. fi p. 27. 
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nimphitheatre of wood, admitting occasional peeps over a varied and 
beautiful country. Though consisting of several parts of dissimi- 
Jar character, each part is uniform in itself; and the whole, from its 
general union. with the contiguous scenery, appears to great ad- 
vantage. In this particular it justly exemplifies those principles of 
picturesque taste which Mr. Knight has developed in his poem of 
the ‘ Landscape,’ and which the disposition of his grounds is still 
further calculated to exhibit, 


“¢-— So let th approach and entrance to your place 
Display no glitter, and alfect no grace; 

But still in careless easy curves proceed, 

‘Through the rough thicket, or the flowery mead 5 
‘Till bursting from sme deep-embower'd shade, 
Some narrow valley, or some opening glade, 

Well mix'd.and blended in the scene, you shew 
‘The stately mansion rising to the view: 

But mix'd and blended ever let it be, 

A mere component part of what you sce. 


* © © © e@ 2 


‘Component parts in all the eye requiresy 
One formal mass for ever palls and tires. 


‘The interior is fitted up with great taste and elegance; and 
some of the apartments are decorated with a few select pictures 
by the most eminent masters. The Dining Rocm occupies the 
centre of an octagon tower, which forms an angle of the south- 
west front: its diameter is about twenty-eight or thirty feet. ‘The 
ceiling rises into a dome, finished by a lanthorn, from which, and: 
from one window looking to the front, this apartment receives alt 
its light. Opposite to the window is an organ; and in four re 
cesses are as many side-boards, placed betweew very large pillars, 
fanged in couples: in each recess also is a niche, ornamented by 
a statue. The Library, though small, contains a very excellent 
collection of the best authors: here also is a portrait of the propric- 
tor of the mansion, 

With the advantage of a fine mountain river, a profusion of 
wood, some bold rocks, and a variety of distances, Downton may 

2 justly 





Tn the lat book, the author thus expresses his wish to-pass his 
latter days iw the bosom of his own demesne : . 


Here, on thy shady banks, pellucid Team, 
‘May Heaveo bestow its last poetic dream 5 
Here may these oaks in life's law glimmer shed 
‘Their sober shadows o'er my drooping head), 
And thote fair Dryads'whom 1 sang to save, 
Reward their poet with a peaceful grave. 


RICHARD’s CASTLE, about four miles south-cast from Down- 
ton, was erected before the Conquest, probably by Rickard Serope, 
in the time of Edward the Confessor ;* but scarcely any vestige of 
Unis fortress now remaius. At the period of the Domeslay Sarvey, 
it was:lield by Osborne Fite-Richurd, whose’ grandson assumed the 
name of Say, and was killed in’ Wales in the reign’of Richard the 
First. Margaret, his grand-daughter, conveyed it in marriage to 
Robert de Mortimer, from whose family, by an heiress also, it 
passed to the Talbots, who possessed in till the time of Richard 
the Second. | It-has since passed through various families, and is 
now, or was lately, the property df the Seltoays. On the declivity 
of the emingnce contiguous to the Castle, body of Royalists, 
amounting to Aearly 2000 horse and foot, under the command oF 
Si Tioorkss Lundesford, were surprised, in the year 1645, bya 
force ‘far inferior, headed) by Colonel Birch, att dispersed with 
much staughter. “ Richard's Castle,” says Leland, * stondeth on 
the toppe of a very rocky hill; and at the west end of the paroche 
church ther, ‘the Keep, the walles; and. the ‘towers of it stand, 
but going to mite: ther is! a park impaled, and welle wooded, 
but to deer."} | Robert Mortimer procured a eharter.of a market 
and fair for this manor from Kiag Johv, but both have long been 

WIGMORE, the lead of the famous barony of the Mortimers, 
Earls of Marelt, is reputed “ one of the most ancieit Honours in 

England, 
* Dogd. Bar, Vol. Lp. 453. 
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wilttidg almost -every kind of depredation ‘in’ his progress: The 
Earl of March advanced from Wigmore to give lim battle; but, 
after a desperate struggle, wis defeated, andl mate prisoner, ace 
tording to tradition, by Glendour himself, after a personal com- 
Dat sustained with great bravery. Shakespeare has alluded to this 
circumstance in his play of Heory the Pourth, where he makes the 
impatient Hotspur thas address the King, in reply to his.refusal to 
faiisom “ revolted Mortimer.” 


« Revolted Mortimer f 
He never did fall off, my sovereign liege, 
But by the chance of war; to prove thas true, 
Needs no more than ont tongue for all those wounds, 
‘Thove mouthed wounds, which valiantly he took, 
‘When on the gentle Severn’s sedgy bank, 
Th single opposition, hand to hand, 
He did confound the best part of an hour 
Tn changing bardiment with great Gleadoars 
‘Three times they breathed, and three times did they drink 
Upon agreement of swuet Severn’s Sood, 
Wiw then, alfrighted with their bloody looks, 
Ran fearfully among the trembling reeds, 
And hid his crisped head in a hollow bank, 
Blood-stained with these valiant combatants." 


‘The conduct of Henry, in refusing to ransom the Earl of March, 
may be accounted for, by observing, that the latter was the real 
‘heir to the Crown after the resignation of Richard the Second, andl 
‘of course, an object of eternal jealousy to the King, who equally 
Wreaded and hated the whole family of Murch, His refusal, how- 
ever, was attended by disastrous consequences; for Mortimer, in- 
Wignant at the neglect, formed an alliance with Glendour, in con 
junction with his relatives, the Pereies of Northumberland ; and, 
out for the celerity of Henry, who defeated the army of the latter 

near 


“© It should be observed, thar the battle between Glendoar and the 
Earl of March, was not fought omfithe banks of the Severn, as appears 
from thipextract, but on thoge of the Arrow, in this county. 
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wassive ruins of Wigmore Castle, situate on a hill in an amphi- 
theatre of mountains, whence its owner could survey his vast 
estates, from his square palace, with four corner. towers, on a Keep 
at the south-west conier of his double trenched out-works, withoat 
reflecting on the instability of the grandeur of @ family, whose am= 
on his throne;—yet not a memorial remains.of their sepulture.”* 
On the hills west of the Castle, were two parks, now ploughed up, 
and cultivated, The northern extremity of the DARVOLD HILL 
displays vestiges of asmall Caste. 

About one mile from, Wigmore, on the north, is the site of 
WIGMORE ABBEY, and Grange, founded for Angnatine Canons, 
by Rannlph Mortimer, aod his son, Hugh de Mortimer, previous 
to the year 1179. The endowments made by the latter were very, 
great; anc this establishment continued to flourish till) the period 
of the Dissolution, when its annual revenues amounted, according 
to Speed, to 3021, 125, 34d. | In the Abbey Chureh many of the 
Mortimers were buried, and among them five Earls of March ; all 
of whose monamentswere destroyed at the Dissolution, together 
with! the building itself to the bare walls. About forty years ago, 
a stone coffin, with a small urn, holding ashes, “ with some silver 
coin in the leaden, coffin, which contsined a body perfect, but 
mouldered on opening."+ ‘The lands belonging to the Grange are 
rented at S00L, per annum. 

CROFT CASTLE, between two and three miles south-castward 
from Wigmore, was the ancient seat of the Crofts, a Saxon family 
of distinction and celebrity, who are known to have resided hiere in 
the reign of Edward the Confessor, but suffered a temporary de- 
privation on the coming of the Conqueror, Again recovering pos 
session, their descendants continued to reside here till early the 
conclusion of the last century, when the family became extinct, 
‘The estate is now the property of Somerset Davis, Esq. who has 
also a seat called WicMor® HALL, about two miles distant; the 
Castle ‘has'long been demolished. An extensive Park ranges on an 


© Additions to Camden, Vol, IL p. 454. + Thid. 
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A concise account of this battle, and of the singular Phenomenon 
which occurred at the tine it was fought, is thus given by Speed, 
On the verge of this shire, but between Ladlow and Little Here 
ford, a great battail was fought by Jasper, Earle of Pembroke, and 
James Butler, Earle of Ormond and Wiltshire, against the Earle of 
Marche; in whiche three thousand and eight handred men were 
slaine: the two Earles fled; but Owen Teuther was taken, and be- 
headed. This field was fought upan the daye of the Virgin Mary's 
Porification, in anno 1461; wherein before the battail was strok, 
appeared visibly in the firmament chree Sunes, which after a while 
Joined altogether, and became as before; for which cause, assome 
have thought, Ewan afterwards gave the Sunne in lis full bright- 
tess for his badge and cognizance.” This appearance has likewise 
heen noticed by other historians. “Drayton, in his * Miseries of 
~Qpeen Margarite, has also mentioned it; and, with true poeti- 
cal license, ascribed the victory obtained by the Earl of March, 
then Duke of York by the recent death of his father, to the invi- 


gorating hopes conceived fromm this phenomenon, 


‘Three, Sues were seen that instant to sppeare, 

Which soone again shut up themselves in one, 

Ready to buckle as the armies were ; 

Which this brave Duke rook to himself alose, 

Fils drooping: hopes which somewhat soem'd to cheere, 
By his mishaps neare lately overthrowne : 

So that thereby encouraging his men, 
Once more he sets the White Rove up agen. 


KINGSLAND isa pleasant, well-built, and neat village; having 
a very agreeable appearance, from a custom prevalent among the in~ 
habitants, of shading their doors and windows with jessamine, wood- 
bines, and grape-vines, The Church is a massive building, and 
consists of un embattled tower, with a nave, side aisles, and chan- 
cel. Kingsland was part of the great inheritance of the Mortimers: 
Margaret, widow of Lord Mortimer, procured a grant of a market 
and fair for this manor, in the thirty-fourth of Edward the First ; 
but the former has long been disused. “Some say,” observes Lelaud, 

Vou, VI. Aus, 1805. Na there 
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and plaster houses, fantastically adored with curious grotesque 
catvings, and colared white and black, Most of the modern build- 
ings, however, arid which have much increased within the last ten 
or twenty years, are respectable edifices of brick. 

“Phe towne of Leonminater,” says Leland, “ is metely large, 
and ‘hath good buildinges of tymbre. ‘The towne, by reason of 
their principal wool, use greate drapinge of clothe, and thereby it 
flourished. Syns'of latter days it chanced that the cittyes of Here- 
ford and Worcester complained of the frequency of people that 
cariie 16°Leinster, in prejudice of bothe their markets, in the shyre 
towiie and als) in hindringe’ their drapinge: whereupon the Se 
turday niurkett was removed from Lemster, and a markett on 
Friday was newly assigned unto it: syns that time the towne of 
Lémafer hath decayed, 

* The antiquity of the towne is most famous by a Monastery of 
Nunnet that’ Merwaldus, Kinge of the Marches, built there, and 
endowed it with'all the laid thereabout, saving only the Lordshipe 
now called Kingsland; and it is supposed of Clerkes, that the old 
srime ‘of the towne toké beginning of thé Nunnes, and was called 
in Welch, ‘Lida-lheny; that is, locus vel fin monialim; and not 
of a lion, thut is written to have appeared to King Merwald, up- 
on’ whic vision he began, as it is sail, to build this Nunnery: 
other Kings of the Marches inimediately following King Merewald, 
were benefactors unto yt. Some soy that the Nunsery was after 
in the Danes wars destroyed, and that atter « College of Prebends 
set ther: the certainty is known that the Abbey of Shaftsbury had 
rule at Lemster, aud possessed much landes there, and sent part 
of the reliques of St. Edward the Maifyr to be adored there. King 
Henry 1. annexed the laws of Lemster to his Abbey of Reading, 
and ther-was # Cell of Monks instituted at Lemster by the Abbots 
of Reading. Some say that the monks of the Priory said that 
they lad ‘the scull of the head of Merewald, and of Ethelmand, 
Kings of Merch. Mr. Hackluit told me, that the body of King 
Merewald ‘was found in a wall in the old church at Wenlok, 

“< Tiser is bat one Paroche Chmrch in Leonminster; but it is large, 
somewhat dark, and of ancient building, insomuch that yt is a 

Nag greate 
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‘Kingdom, but was afterwards permitted to return through the in- 
fluence of his father. 

‘The next transaction in which the name of Leominster oceurs, 
was in the irruption into Herefordshire by Gryffyih, a Welsh So- 
wereign, and Algar, Earl of Chester,* anno 1055, when’ those 
chieftains scized upon the town, and strengthened it by fortifica- 
tions, the remains of which may be traced even at tle present pe- 
siod+ The approach of Earl Harold occasioved the Welsh to re 
tire precipitately; though, according to some accounts, they were 
first routed in battle. - Harold, having recovered the town, is sup 
posed to have strengthened the works, gud pliced # garrison here 
for the better security of the inhabitants. 

At the period of the Domesday Survey, Leominster liad become 
‘a place of considerable consequence, as may be inferred from the 
particulars recorded in the Domesday Book, From that impor- 
tant register it appears, that the manor, with its appurtenances, 
consisting of sixteen dependent estates, had beeu assigned by Ed- 
ward the Confessor, to his Queen Eddith, or Editha; and that it 
was governed by eight Prepositi, or Bailiffs; eight Bedell, or 
Beadles; and eight Radchenisiri, or free Tenants; and that it con- 
tained 238 Villains, seventy-four Borderers, and cighty-two men 
and women servants, 

When the survey was made, the manor belonged to the King: 
_great part of the customary rent was paid as composition for salt, 
fish, and eels. Here was also a wood. six miles in length, and 
three broad; but part of it was even then began to be assarted, 
and cleared for tillage: an aeric of hawks is also mentioned in the 
same record, 

About the time of William Rufus, the fortifications of Leomin- 
ster were strengthened and enlarged, the better to secure it against 
the incursions of the Welsh. In the reign of King John, William 
de Braose,t or Braouse, Lord of Brecknock, a turbulent and 

* Nn high-spirited 


* See under Hureford, p. 441. 


+ Price's History, &c. of Leominster, p. 8. 


¢ This, Nebleman was father of Bishop Egidias de Braose, wholica 
buried ia Hereford Cathedral, sce p. 475. 
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‘Pievionsly to ‘this, however, Glendour hazarded a ‘few skirihishes 
Wwith the “King’s ‘troops; but filing himself too strongly opposed 
to) permit him ’to risk w general engagement, he gave orders to re- 
treat; but the Prince, who appears to lniversttentively watehed bis 
évery ‘motion, pursued ‘with ‘so math celerity, fliat the Welih ar- 
my were ‘seized with a sudden’ panic, “and forsking thélrleatler, 
dlispersesd, ond Hed!in every diteetion, 

‘Previvas'to the battle between the Earl of Match, ‘tnd Jasper, 
Earl of Pembroke, in the year 1460-61, the Royal forces ‘were 
strengthened by the garriton of Leominster; ant here, after ithe 
Vietory ‘obtained by ‘the ‘former, -Mofgan ap Reuther, David 
Ployde, ‘Esq. ancl several other Weislmen ‘of note, whe had been 
nside’ prisoners, were'executed without trial. |Nothing of particn- 
dar interest relating to Leominster oocurs'in its minals, fro ‘this 
Period till the death of Edo the Sixth, when the emleavours Of 
the Duke of Northumberland to’ secure the throne for the Lady 
June Grey, occasioned «an fissétnblage near the town of -about 
13,000. mén ‘in the Duke's ‘interest. ‘This force «quickly beget to 
‘diminish, ws the stocess of ‘the Princess Mary became! More appa- 
rent, ‘tillat denyth) the most venlotts -partizcins of tlie Duke alctie 
Yemmined ‘together; and they strongly entrenched ‘themselves\on a 
‘shall eminence, called Curnnh or Coursenah Hill, about one mile 
awest from Leominster, atl from. this tower menaced the town 
with anastanlt, The inhabitants, who were mostly in for of 
the riguinr Succesicin, —procarel atdstance from Hereford, from 
the forces then-under ‘the ‘eonitnand of the Earl of “Arundel, aad 
headed by Philip Hobby, Richard Wallwayn, and: Frincis Thrdek= 
morton, made ian attick on the eitrenched eamp, and, after ahard 
struggle, dlefeatid and dispersed ‘the adherents of the Laily Jane, 
whdse)party from this time could mover assénible in sufficient nuti= 
ber to disturb the pablic secority. Mary appears to\lnve consis 

Nas dered 


suppotition, which fs exceedingly probable, induces aconjecture, that the 
Camp in which Prince Henry stationed his army to watch thé motiony 
of Glendour, was thir witch) may yet bo traced ‘a /few miles tothe 
Woitward, nearly widway on the road between Stretford and Pembridge, 








with four of its dependant manors, hail been vealed, as parcel of her 
jointure. During the Interregnumn, the estates which had bélonged 
to the Queen, were in the possession of Heory Martin, Esq. one 
of the Judges of Charles the First, who was afterwards confined 
for twenty-seven years in Chepstow Castle; but, after the Restora 
tion, the whole appears to have been restored to the thea Duke of 
Buckingham, the spendthrift and profligate Villiers, of whom Pope 
has drawn such a masterly character in his Moral Essays, This 
Nobleman sold a very considerable part of the estates to different 
purchasers about the year 1662; aud ten or twelve years afters 
wards, the remainder, incladiag the manor and borough of Leo~ 
minster, was taken possession of by Major Wildman, who had beea 
an active supporter of the Parliansent during the Civil Wars, and 
to whom the Duke was indebted the sum of 1400!, ‘The Major” 
obtained a regular conveyance of these estates in 1675; and, after 
the Revolution in 1688, sold several of them, and leased so many 
others for twenty-one years, that the proceeds of the residue 
searcely amounted to thirty pounds more than the fee-farm rent 
payable to the Crown. He therefore, in 1692, sold all the re- 
amainder, including Leominster, to Lord Coningsby, who was then 
Lord Chief Justice of Ireland, for 30601. The Earl of Essex, a 
descendant from his Lordship by the female line, is now owner. 
The Church at Leominster i dedicated to St. Peter and St, 
Paul:.the whole of that part of the structure appropriated to di- 
vine service, was erected at the beginning of the last century; the 
old Chureh, which sems to have been a magnificent fabric, har 
ing been partly destroyed, on the eighteenth of Murch, 1700, by 
an accidental fire, occasioned by the carelessness of some plam- 
bers, who had been employed in repairing the leads, ‘The part 
cular cause of the fire, wus tlie leaving of pot of ignited charcoal 
during breakfast; the wind being strong, blew the flame apon some 
peas-halme, which had been Jaid under the roof, and this commu- 
nicating with the timber, produced the confligration by which 
great part of the edifice was destroyed. Soon afterwards, an esti- 
mate of the “ charges necessary to put the Chureh into the same 
stute in which it was before the fire tappened,” was male on oath, 
2 aud 
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‘The interior length of this building is 125 feet; and its breadth 
124; the northern and southern sides mensuring each sixty-two 
fect, Ou the north side is the nave and north aisle of the ancient 
Church, which are separated from each other by a range of mas 
sive circular columns, with round arches, over which are Saxon ar~ 
‘cades, and still higher, rude arched windows; the arch of the tower, 
Which opens into this part, is pointed, and reaches nearly to the 
roof, which is here of timber; # corresponding row of massive co- 
Tomns range on the south side between the old and new parts of 
the building. The soutl side, whieh is the modern part, and that 
‘used for divine service, is spacious and lofty, aml ina plain but 
neat style; the roof is sustained on four Tuscan pillars, ‘The pews 
‘tre of oak, and are regularly disposed: at the west end is aneat 
gallery, supported by Corinthian pillars; a fine organ was erected 
in this gallery in the years 1737, and 1738, ‘The altar-piece is a 
jwinting of the Last Supper, from Rubens, Most of the ancient 
monuments contained i in this Church, were destroyed by the fire 
4n 1700; those which now rentain, are not of particular interest, 
Some curious ancient stuils were destroyed also at the same time. 
Before the Dissolution, several ehantries and altars were established 
fn this Church. In the Church-yard are memorials of two females, 
famed Joan Seward, and Mrs. Whcet, both of whom attained the 
great age of 103, Besiles the Church, there are four places of 
feligious worship in this town, for the respective denorainations of 
Baptists, Presbyterians, Moravians, and Quakers: the Baptist 
Meeting House is x neat edifice, During the time of rebuilding 
the Church, divine service was performed ia 2 contiguous building, 
aiciently called the Chapelle in the Forbury, erected by Peckham, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, at the latter end of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. It was afterwards uppropriatcd fo the business of tuition, 
and thetice called the Sehool-Howse; but has of late years been 
convertod into w regular ‘Sheatre; it is a plain Quilding, with 
pointed windows, 

The Parory was situated to the north-cast of the Church, on 
the little river Pinsley; some of the buildings are yet standing: 
among them is the Priory-House, which bas undergone various 

alterations 
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Hassony Wrerrams, Koight of the Buth, father to: the last 
Countess of Essex: Sir Cluirles was chown one of the repreventa- 
fives for this horough ih 175%, A new and neat Market-Howsey 
for the sale of grain; was erected! by the Corporation in the year 
1803: it isa little building, of the Tuscan order, with pediments: 
ada exipola, standing in’ a small squareto the eastward of the 
High Street. Anew Gaol was built here about the year 1750, _ 

Several improvements have been mute in Leominster within the: 
hast fifteed of twenty years; but others are still wanting, and pare 
tictlarly the removal of the butcher's houses, wear the Town-Hall, 
"The trade of the towr'is flourishing, and many of the shops are very 
respectable, and well furnished. The clothing trade gives employ- 
metit to. a considerable number of the inhabitants ; and the bat true 
isalso carried on to some extent, The wool grown in theneighbour- 
hood is proverbially excellent* The cyder tmanufactured here is 
also held in much estintation; and the hops ‘are likewise in great, 
repute, 

‘The Corporation consists of « Bailiff, Chief Steward, Recorder, 
twenty-four capital Burgesses, a Chamberlain, two Serjeants at 
Mace, ant some inferior officers. ‘The first charter was granted 
by Queen Mary; bat several others, comprising additional privi- 
leges, or confirming those already bestowed, have been given by 
succeeding Sovervigns, ‘The Members of Patliaitent are chose 
by the Corporation, and inhabitants paying scot and lot; the mim- 
ber of voters is about 500; the earliest returm was made in the 
twenty-third of Edward the First. An Alns-Howse for four de+ 
eayed widows, each of whom have five pounds annually, has been 
endowed here by Mrs. Hester Clarke; and numerous other chati- 
table benefuctions have been made by different persons, The po- 
palation of Leominster, its returned under the late act, amounted 
to $019; the number of houses to. 736. The site of the Chstre, 
or Palace, mentioned by Letand, 1s belonging to Merwald, i sap- 
posed to be the mount to the eastward, which overlooks the Hay 
Line. 


BERRINGTON, 


© See paye 426, 427. 
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thor of the famons eaigmatical fine, exciting tothe murder of that 
King, or.otherwise, according to the mode, of pointing: 
Edecardim occidere, nolite; timere bonum est, 
Edwardum occidere, nalite tintere ; bamum ext, “ 


The charges brought against him-in the following reign, hée-cons 
trived, however, to evades and was afterwards appointed Ambas» 
sador to Philip, the French King, with whom he became great 
favorite, and was, by his interest. with the Pope,. appointed to. the 
See of Winchester, contrary to the wishes of his own Sovereigns 
Some yours previous to: lis deathy bis eye-sight filed yy and die: back 
Ieure, says his biographer, to ‘repeat of his past disorders) He 
died at his Palace of Fambamy inyt345, and was baried in Win- 
chester Cathedral, 

About one-mile: southeast from: Leominster:is EATON, for= 
merly the seat of the Jaekligts, of whom Walter de Hackluyt wax 
High Sheriff'‘of this county duting the four first years of Edward 
the Seeond: the saine office was also filled by several others ofithe 
family dow ito the time-of’/ Henry the Bightbe “The chief und 
aneitatest of the Hacktuita,” says Leland, * have been genthensen 
in 4ymes out Of memory 5 they took their names-of the forestot 
Cluid, in Radnorshire, andthey had a Caste: and habitation ‘not 
fartrom-Radaor.” William-Hackluyt, as appears from: the same 
author, was-at the Battle of Agincourt, and afterwards.‘ sebap.a 
house,” in thisi township: this mansion-is. now in \ruins;) sade thit 
Chapel belonging torit is a hop-kilny Several of the Haclluyts:die 
baried:@t Leominster of this, family was Richard Hacklayt,:the 
author of the Collection of Voyages which» go .underhis names 
‘The illustrious ADAM DE Eaton, who was raised to the dignity 
of a Cardisal for-his great learning, was:a native: of this.township: 
He died at Rome, in the year1397, much regretted. <In Febreary, 
1800,-a female, named Mancaset Mares, died at Exton, at 
the great age-of-110. 

« Oni the Brierley Hills, about two miles sonth-westward from 
Leominster, is IVENTON CAMP,-a strong fortification, divided 
into two parts by a more modem entrenchment than the outer 

works, 
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Capel, fourth Earl of Essex, wltose son George, the fifth Eail of 
this fimily, is now possessor fn right of hiv mother, 

‘The Mansion at Hampton Cotirt is a large magnificent structure, 
situated on a spacious lawn, of nearly 100 acres, ail protected on 
the north-east by aa eminence tovered with Iuxuridat foliage. 
About a quarter of -a mile to the south-west! flows the river Lugg, 
which, at some distance below the honse, is joined by a’ beautiful’ 
little stream, that Fses in the hills about Lockley Heath, and: 
meanders throngh the Park it a southwesterly direction. ‘This 
noble pile partakes partly of the castellated, and partly of the mo- 
nastic character. ‘The buiklings sirround a quailningular court; 
having & grand sqintre entrance tower in the centre of the north 
front; and at each extremity, another and smaller tower, the most 
eastern of which unites with tle Chapel, ‘The entrance tower is 
deeply embattled, aad machicolated on’ both its faces. It is to be 
Togretted, that mach of this curity old Mansion Was destroyed by 
incongruous alterations, began about the time of William the Third, 
and continued daring ‘the’ succeediig reigns: but in the various 
improvements that buve since taken place, the building las been, 
in part, juéiiciously restored fo its pristine cliaracter+ ‘The interior 
is commodious, and many of the apartinents are fitted up with 
great taste, 

During the life of the late Lady Coningsby, Hampton Court 
was remarkable for mitch of the ancient furniture that éoustituted 
the magnificence of the pobility two centuries ago, One of the 
apartments, furnished in # splendid master, with crimson damask 
hangings, and bed and canopy of the same, remains precisely in 
the same state as when used by William the Third, who here vi- 
sited Thomas, Baron Coningsby, a woblenian particularly distin 
guished for his bravery at the Battles of the Béyne and Aghrim in 

Vor. VI, Aue. 1805, Oo Treland. 


* Some additional particulars of the Czpel family will be inserted wider 
the description of Caxbiobary, in Hertfordshire, 


+ In the Vitruvius Britannicus are some plans and views of Haniptoa: 
Court, by Campbell, who was the first architect employed to give these 
veacrable walls a modern air. 
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so Steep as other eminences in this county, the ascent is in some 
places very abrupt, The northern view is extremely rich, being 
varied with slopes of foliage, intermixed with fine meadows; and 
cultivated grounds, and bounded by distant mountains: on the op- 
posite side, the descent commences with irregular declivities, and 
romuatic breaks, occasioned by quarries; these form the fare- 
ground of « prospect composed! of the venerable mansion at Burg- 
hope, Burghill covered with wood, and a very great extent of flat 
country, stretching to the south and south-west, where the view is 
terminated by the Skerritl or Scar, and the Black Mountains of Breek- 
nockshire, “The Hill of Dinesmoare,” says Leland, “is very steep, 
high, and well-wooded, and a specula to see all the country about, 
‘Ther stondeth a litle by west of the very toppe on the left hand as 
I rode, a Commandry, (PrecepTory,) with a fair place that be- 
longed to the Koights of St. John of Hierasalem in London ;” to 
whom, as appears from Tanner, it had been given, by a Brother 
of the Order, in the time of Henry the Second. The kinds of this 
foundation became part of the estate of Earl Coningsby; and are 
still, we believe, belonging to his descendant, the Earl of Essex. 

BURGHOPE HOUSE, formerly the seat of the ancient families 
of Goodyere and Dineley, but now going fist to decay, has ancient 
mullioned windows, with projecting pointed gables, and. curious 
picturesque chimnies. Sir John Dineley, the last Baronet of this 
family, sold it to Governor Peachey, now Lord Selsey, about 
thirty years ago. 

About one mile to the north of BURGHILL, are vestiges of an 
ancient tract, called the Porrzxy, pointing towards Kenchester, 
On the summit of Burghill itself, are the remains of a square 
Camp; and three miles distant, to the north-west, is another 
square CAMP, somewhat larger, about a mile from Canon-Pyon, 

At WORMESLEY was a Priory of Augustine Canons, of the 
order of St. Victor, founded by Gilbert Talbot, in the time of 
King John, and dedicated to St, Leonard de Pionia. Its reves 
noes, at the period of the Dissolution, were valued at the aunual 
sum of 831. 10s, 2d. Henry the Eighth exchanged the site of the 
Priory for other lands, with Edward, Lord Clinton, 

Oo At 
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designed and sealptured by himself; the epitaph was also of his 
own writing, and runs thus : 


‘This craggy stone a covering is for an architectoe’s beds 
‘That lofty buildings raived high, yet now lyes low his bead 5 
His line and rule, so. death concludes, are locked up in store 5 
Build they who list, or they who wist, for he can build mo more, 

Tis house of clay could hold no longer’; 

May Heaven's joy build him a stronger. 

JOHN ABEL 
Vise ut vicas in vitam alterna. 


About two miles south-eastward from Sarnsfield, is the eelebra- 
ted eminence called LADY-LIFT, from the summit of which the 
prospects burst upon the view with uncommon grandeur and subli- 
mity, The vast extent of country which is here spread out before 
the sight, the great diversity and variety of its features, now swell- 
ing into bold hills mantled with rich woods, and again declining 
into luxuriant vales teeming with fertility, and animated bys thou- 
sand springs, the numerous orchards, corn-fields, bop-grounds, 
and meadows, intermingled with castles, seats, and villiges, and 
bounded by a bold range of distant mountains, all unite in the 
composition of a scene which the powers of language are as incom- 
petent to descrilie, as the art of the pencil is inadequate to 
delineate. 5 

‘The Lady-Lift, with a long extent of beautiful grounds to the 
south-east, compose a part of the charming demesne of FOXLEY, 
the seat of Uvedale Price, Esq. the celebrated author of * Essays 
‘on the Picturesque,’ This getitleman is descended’ from Judge 
Price, who married’ the surviving heiress of the Rodds, by which le 
became possessor of this'manor, Sir James Rodd, Kat. was High 
Sheriff of this county int the twenty-first of James the First ; as wns also 
Robert Rodd, Esq. in the reign of Charles the Second, The ap- 
proach to Foxley from the village of Mansel-Lacy, is carried near the 
broken banks of a wining rivalet, that flows through the valley be- 
tween the Foxley and Wormesley Hills, which rise to a considerable 


elevation, and are covered with fine trees, forming a kind of woody 
003 amphitheatre 











forty acres, bounded by a double ditch and rampart. From the 
irregularity of its form, the origin of this strong post lms been at- 
Anibuted to the Britons; but Dr. Salmoa supposes it to be Roman, 
and used by them as an explonitory camp for the defence of the 
otity beneath at Kenchester, The works are broken in many plices, 
and the ditches partly obscured. ‘The view from the summit of 
the Camp is one of the most extensive in Herefordshire, and 
equally beautiful. The declivity of the hill itself is finely covered 
with wood, which gives it a very grand effect; and particularly 
“then viewed from the south, where its continuity of line is broken 
“by several deep ravines. Three hundred fine oaks were lately cut 
dovn.on this eminence, for the use of the navy. 

‘Bewween one and two miles from Credenhill is the site of the 
Roman Town of KENCHESTER, the Magra of the Itinerary, 
whieh the judicious Horley was the first to remove to this sation 
from Old Radnor, where it had been erroneously fixed by Caindon, 


‘The distances, as well as the general regularity observed in the 
course of the Itinerary, perfectly accord in suppart of this opinion ; 
and the etymology of the appellation Kenchester itself, from Ker, 
or Kyny first, or clef, amt Chester, fram Chestre, equivalent to 
the Roman Caséra, appears equally in favor of this being the real 


above Hereford, upward on the sanse side of the river that Here- 
ford doth ; yet is yt almost a mile from the ripe of Wye, ‘This 
towne is fir’ more auncient than Hereford, and was celebrated yn 
tie Romans’ time, as apperith by many thinges, and especially by 
antique nianey of the Caesars, very often found within the towne, 
and in ploughing nboute, the which the poople there call Duwrfer 
Money. The compare of Kenchester hath been by estimacion as 
anuch as Hereford, excepiting the Castle, the whiche at Hereford 
6 very spacious, Pieces of the walls and turrets yet appear prope 
fundimenta; and more should have appearid, if the people of 
Heeford town, and other thereabout, had not in tyme past pulled 
down mach aud picked out of the best for their buildings —By 
fikelibood men of old tine went from Kenchester to Hay, and 90 

Oos to 
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An aqueduct, or drain, of considerable extent, withthe bottom 
entire, was also opened here about twenty years ago ; and various 
other vestiges of the ancient consequence of this city are very fre- 
quently found. ‘The entrances appear to have been on the east, 
weit, north and south sides, About two furlongs to the north 
Tuns a small brook ; and about twice that distance to the south, 
flows the river Wye. The course of the roails connecting with this 
station have already been described.* 

Three miles southward! from Kenchester, and on the opposite 
side of the Wye, is the little village of MADLEY, formerly the 
site of a Castix, of which the ouly memorial is the name of 
Castle Farm, Near the centre of the village is a small Cross, con- 
sisting of a square pedestal and shafl, with a transverse top: in 
the Church-yard are remains of another Cross. The Church is 
spacious, and has a crypt, now used as a Charnel House, beneath 
the Chancel. 

On the banks of the Wye, about, halfa mile from LOWER 
EATON, the pleasant residence of the Rev. Mr. Phillips, isEa nox 
CamP, 0 large ancient entrenchment, with a single diteh and rumu- 
pert, in good preservation: the aren, which is cultivated, contains 
between thirty and forty acres, 

At SUGWAS, on the opposite side of the Wye, wasa Palace 
and Chapel Ielonging to the Bishops of Hereford. This was the 
favorite residence of Bishop Cantilupe, and was last inhabited by 
Bishop Tropsides, at the conclusion of the seventeenth century, 
The Palace has been long converted into a farm-house; the Cha- 
pel was taken’ down in 1792, when a handsome dwelling was 
erected on tle spot.t 

BELMONT, the pleasant seat of —— Matthews, Esq. isubout 
one mile below Eaton Camp, on a fine ascent, close to the banks 
of the Wye. The prospects are very rich and beautiful: they ing 
clude a great extent of country, diversified by hilly, tively wooded 
and terminated on one side by the distant mountains of Radnor, 

shire; 


# See p. 400. 


4) Prke’s Hereford, p. 189, 
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was dedicated to his memory, and stands within forty yards of the 
river Lugg. ‘This: neighbourhood abounds with good orclsards, 
sand the cyder is particularly celebrated, 

About six miles from Marden, tothe north-east, is PENCOMB ; 
the Lord of the manor of which claims a pair of gilt spurs, as an 
herriot, from the estate of every Mayor of Hereford who dies in 
his Mayoralty.” 

Ou an eminence at PISBURY, above Hexyaban Colt Park, 
ure vestiges of a large CAMP, forming one of «continued chain 
of Encampments crossing this county in, a north-east direction, 
At UPPERTON, above Dockiow, is a second, but smaller Camp. 
At NETHERTON, about one mile and a tulf to the south-east, 
is a third and more considerable Caster.” At BIRDENBURY, still 
further to the south-east, a fourth Camp: and four miles north- 
eastward from that, near Thombury, seein ead oo the sum 
amit of WALL HILL. 

NETHERWOOD, an extensive manor on the north-east side 
of Wall Hill, ja Thornbury Parish, was part of the estate of the 
Mortimers, of whom Roger Mortimer, Earl of March, was.a 
native of this places} Afler the Battle of Bosworth Field, William 
Baskervyle, of the house of Erdesley, who bad accompanied the 
army of Richmond, afterwards Heary the Seventh, from: Legmin- 
ster, and fought valiantly in his case, received a grant of it trom 
that Sovereigo, In the following century it wes sold by Thomas 
Baskerville, Esq. and having passed through several families, was 
purchased, about the time of Charles the Firs!, by Edward Pytts, 
Exq. whose descendant, Jolin Pytts, Esq. of Kyre House, is now 
owner, The mansion is recorded to have been a noble structure, 
and was surrounded by 2 Park of nearly 1000 acres. In the tor 
mer, wis born the’great,, but unfortunate, Ropent Devereux, 
Farl of Essex, Queen Elizabeth's favorite and vietim, "This noble- 
man was the son of Walter, Earl of Exvex, and Viscount Hereford, 
He was educated at Cambridge, and succeeded his puardian, the 

great 


* Dioust's Tenures. 


* Gough's Camden, Vol. If. p. 452. 
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Jackson, vicar of Bromyard, who died in November, 1681; 
having made yarious small bequests for charitable purposes in this. 
town and neighbourhood, ‘The population of Bromyard township, 
in 1901, was retamed at 983; the aumber of houses at 242. The 
fiver Frome passes within a short distance to the enst.of this town; 

‘The roads from Brontyard'to the south are extremely indif= 
ferent; but the country is exceedingly beautiful, being variegated 
with woody eminences, teeming orchards; rich meadows, and 
flourishing com-fields,’ ‘The villagevare very inconsilerable, most~ 
Jy consisting of a few scattered houses adjacent to a small Church. 
On the Roman Road at STRETTON GRANDISON, are traces 
of a square Camp, where Mr. Baxter, apparently on insufficient 
authority, has placed the Circutio of Ravennas. 

STOKE, or STOKE-EDITH, the principal, seat of the Folcys, 
in this county, derives the latter part of its name from the dedica- 
tion of the Church to St, Editha, dauyhter of King Egbert, In 
the time of the Edwards Second and Third, it was the property of 
the WFalhcayns ;. but previously to the reign of Henry the Eighth, 
it nd passed from that family, and in the time of that Sovereign, 
it caine info the possession of Sir John Lingein, by marriage with 
the heiress of the Mikwvaters, His descendants soll it to Paul 
Foley, Esq. about the time of Churles the Second; and it conti- 
nued to be the chief sent of the younger house of the Foleys.till 
the extinction of the ekler braneli, at Whitley, in Worcestershire, 
when the late Lord Foley removed thither; and this estate was left 
to his second 200, the Hon. Edward Foley. ‘The Mansion is a 


was purchased into 
! displays some Gne painting, 

pix bohmabalee Die eds apartments, which are 
fitted up with taste, is a good collection of family portraits. ‘The 
Park and grounds are well-wooded, and display some very fine 
scenery, which has been considerably i 
twelve or Gifteet years, under the direction of Mr. Repton. The 
shrubberies are extensive, and the Park is stocked with deer. 

2 About 
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MORDESFORD, astuall place near the junction of the Lagg 
with the river Wye, is celebrated in traditional history, as the scene 
of a furious combat between a winged Serpent, and a malefietor 
who had been sentenced to die, but was promised his pardon, on 
condition of destroying the wily monster. ‘The abode of this ani- 
mat is said to have beea a neighbouring woody steep: his depreda- 
tions were great and alarming; man and beast were alike sabject- 
ed to his ravages; and no oue could be found sufficiently hardy to 
attempt his destruction; till the love of liberty and life, invigorated 
2 condemned criminal to engage in the perilous enterprize. The 
serpent, proceeils the tale, was wont to resort to a particular spot 
near the conflecnce of the above rivers, to sake his thirst, and 
lere the assault was made, the mao having previously concealed 
himself near the water-side. The contest was of some continuance, 
Dut was at last terminated by the destruction of the fell ravager; 
whose poisonous breath, however, proved fatal to the valorous 
champion, and bereaved him of life in the moment of victory. 
In memory of this event, a large green dragon, with expanded 
wings, and web-footed, is painted on the east end of Mordesford 
Charel, A variation in. the traditional account, represents. the 
monster thas slain as amphibious, and as haying been left upom the 
banks after a considerable flood, 

Another marvellous occurrence connected with this quarter of 
Herefordshire, took place in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, whew 
MARCLEY HILL, according to Camden, whose judgment was ia 
this instance imposed on, “ rose as it, were from sleep, and ifor 
three days, moved on-its vast body with-an horrible noise, driving 
every thing before it to an higher ground.”* Faller asserts, that 
the whole field that moved was twenty acres, and that it travelled 
fourteen hours, and ascended eleven fathoms up'ihill, leaving « 
chasm 400 feet wide, and 520 long-+ Sir Richard Beker, who 
delighted in recording the wonderful, has thus detailed the parti= 
culars of this event in his * Chronicle of Eugland.’ 

“Te 


* Gough's Translation, Vol, IL p. 443. 
+ Worthies, Herefordshire, 
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Wood,’ at a little distance from the village, Some ancient but 
mutilated effigies within the Chareh, were supposed, by the same 
wuthor, to represent BLANCHE, daughter of Roger Mortimer, and 
wife to John Lord Audley, temp. Richard the Second; and the 
great Roger Mortimer, execated at the Elms, in Smithfield, 
and Joan, his lady, daughter of Peter de Genevil. In a small 
Chapel, built here by Sir Joan Kyrue, Bart, is the tomb of 
himself, and his lady Srpyiia. 4 
About one mile and a half north-west from Ledbury, is a conie 
cal eminence, called WALL HILLS, the lower part of which is 
surrounded by large trees, and the summit crowned by a spacious 
Came. The area comprehends between thirty and forty acres, 
now appropriated to the growth of corn and hops. The single 
rampart which inclosed this Camp, is half levelled: it had three 
cutrances, one of them called the King’s Gate. In ploughing the 
area, spear and arrow-heads kave been found, together with brass 


coins, horse-shoes of au antique form, and human bones. 


LEDBURY 


Is an ancient market and borough town, situated on a declivity 
within a small valley, formed by the Dog-Hill, and other emi- 
nences, and about one mile west from the river Leddon, from 
which it derives the first syllable of its name. It chicily consists 
of two streets, crossing each other at right angles: the principal 
street runs north and south, and has a middle row near the old 
Market-House, which is elevated on strong oak pillars, aud com- 
posed of timber and lath plastered and white-washed; the beams 
being colored black. This mode of building predgxninates in the 
more ancient parts of the town; and many of the houses have pro~ 
jecting stories: the modem houses are of red brick, and respect- 
able, The pavement, even in the High Street, is extremely bad, 
and full of inequalities; the small stones that form it, being pressed 
into the stiff clay, which is the general kind of soil in this part of 
the county, 

Vor. VI, Ava, 1805. Pp Ledbury 
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to have formed part of the original building, and displays several 
short massive columns, with semicircular arches: several of the an- 
cient stalls are remaining here. On the north side is the Chapel of 
‘St. Catherine;+ this is nearly square, and bus five pointed windows, 
the mullions of which spread into rich ramifications, the whole being 
adomed with rosettes, The windows Inye been decorated with 
painted glass,,as, well as others in different parts of the Church; but 
the whole isnow reduced to coufysed fmgments, ,, Numerous 
Sepulchral memorials are contained in this fabric: among them are 
several ancient and curious tombs, but greatly mutilated. In the 
north aisle is the defaced efigies.of a Lady, unknown, lying on an 
altar-tomb, richly ornamented with arches and shields; and haying 
the broken remains of a capopy, ov which are other shields,, bear- 
ing three lions passant. In the chancel are the effigies, in alabas- 
ter, of Eow ARD SKYNNRR, Gent. of Ledbury, bis wife, and ten 
children, The former died in 1631, at, the age of eighty-seven, 
having suryiyed his lady (who.died at the-age of eighty) three years. 


Robert Skinner Bishop, of, Worcester, and the, late Lord Chief 
Justice Baron Skinner, were of this family, In the south aisle is 
the burial-place of jhe Biddulph, family: it, contains eight monu- 
ments, the most elaborate of which was erected to the memory of 
Micaag. Bippunea, Exy. of Crofton Hall, Worcestershire. 
Amoug the other memorials, is,an inscription, recording the inter- 

Pp2 . oy Ment 


+) Katherine Adley, ‘ot, as she ix’commoanly culled St. Katherine, 
‘Wad a religious woman in the eign of Edward the Second) ‘ani'tad'a 
maid called | Mabel, and not being Gxed is any settled: piace, she Had a 
-revelation, that she should not set up her rest. till she, came to atqwn 
where the bells should. ring of themselves, She and her maid comiayy 
near Ledbury, beard the Jels.cing, though the Church doors were, shat, 
and no ringers there, Here then she determined to spend the, remiain- 
der of her days, and built an Hermitage, lirmg on herbs, and sometimes 
‘on milk. The King, in consideration of her birth of picty, or both, 
granted her am annuity of S01. Tex precepit vicecomiti Hereford quod 
‘omnes terrax et tenementa que ferent 'Petri'de Limesey in Monyton te 
Dilew caperentur in manum regis, & quo-do exitibus eceundem solve~ 
ret'annuatim Caterine de Andicy recluse de Ledbery 50, li.” Pas, 
2 HLL. pe3, 14, 15." Gough's Camden, Fol. If, p. 456. 
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About two miles southward from Ledbury, and east from Din- 
nington, is the VinevARD CAmP,- the works of which have beea 
almost defaced by the plouigh: the area'fs ciiltivated. 

In the Chureb betonging to the beautifully situated ‘village of 
EASTNOR, are s¢veral handsome nionunients of statuary marble, 
for various individiaals of the Cocks|family:’ One of them, in me- 
mory of Jos Coexs, Exy. who died in 1775, at the’ age of 
forty-two,’ was exeeuted by Stewart and Scheemaker, and exhibits 
the bust of the deceased, ‘with other sculptures, Another, by the 
same artists, is erected’ to the memory of Mrs. Mary Cocks, 
and displays a figure of Hope, with a rich urn, and a boy inverting 
# fore, A third, and very neat monument, commemorites ‘the 
name of Joux Cocks, Esq. nephew to the great’ Lord Somers: 
he died in 1771. eeeet mane 4 

Near Eastnor, on the south-east, is CASTLE DITCH, the seat 
of Charles Cocks, Baron Sonters of Eveiham) whose grand-father 
married Mary, sister and co-heiréss of the great Lord Sonters, the 
illustrious promoter ‘of the Revolution of 1688. His present 
Lordship wat created a Peer in May, 1784. ‘The mansion is situ 
ated on ® fine lawn) having @ rivulet flowing on each side; it isa 
small hic building of white stone, with a portico in front, and 
Projecting semicircular wings.’ The contiguous grounds are dis- 
posed into walks winding through very thick shrubberies: the 
rounding cminences tire covered with woods, 

Between one and two miles east from Castle Ditch, in a’ glen of 
thé Malvern Hills, stood BRANSILL CASTLE, ‘now wholly de- 
molished, but originally of 'n syuare form, witha tould tower at 
cach’ angle, ondin double moat surrounding it. “From the appeat- 
ance ‘of the site, it must’ have: béen ‘exeredingly strong: the sut- 
rounding scenery isvery picturesque und beautlfal, 

About two tiles northward from Bransill Castle, on the summit 
of one of the highest ridges of the Mulvetn Hills, amd on the very 
verge of Worcestershire, dre! the immense works of the HERE- 
FORDSHIRE BEACON, ne of the strongest’ and most impor- 
sant ill fortresses in this Island. The vast labor employed in its 

1 construction, 
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‘The views from the summit of this majestic work include a vast 
extent of country; and Herefordshire from this height, assumes a 
very distinct character to that of the contiguous districts of Wor- 
cester and Glocester, It appears to be composed of an immense 
continuation of oblong, conical, and irregular hills, principally co~ 
vered with fine timber; the deep shadows of whose luxuriant foli- 
age project over the mast beautiful vales, abounding with orchards, 
conrfields, and hop-grounds. ‘The distance in the west, is inely 
marked: by the range of the Black Mountains, and the hills of 
Radnorshire. The prospects to the east and south-east, ure yet 
more extensive, including a very large proportion of Glocestershire 
and Worcestershire, which appear spread out before the sight, \va- 
riegated by all the charms of Nature and cultivation, ‘The Here- 
fordshire Beacon itself is most eminently eonspicuons for many 
miles round; and forms an object of uncommon grandear. 


END OF HEREFORDSHIRE. 
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